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PREFACE. 



The text of tliis edition is substantially that of Umpfen- 
bacli (Berlin, 1870). No variations have been admitted except 
those due to the employment of archaic orthography, to some 
inconsiderable alterations in the punctuation, and to a few 
readings in the text. These latter, which have been very 
sparingly allowed, are coUected under the " Textual Notes " 
at the end. Constant regard has also been paid to the la- 
bors of Bentley, Ritschl, Madvig, Corssen, Ussing, Spengel, 
Fleckeisen, Wagner, and Dziatzko, as well as to Parry and 
other less important writers. For purposes of illustration 
in the comparison of the metres of Terence with irregulari- 
ties in English rhythms, I have drawn examples chiefly from 
Guesfs " History of English Rhythms." 

While thus taking advantage of the results of others, I 
have added some of my own. In so doing it has been my 
aim to combine in one the lights which come from various 
sources and modes of interpretation in order to make clear, 
not the minute points, but the leading features of the plays. 
On such a mode of treatment the value of Terence as a col- 
lege text-book depends. The object should be to acquaint 
the student with Terence's Latin as a model of refined style, 
to make clear his tnithful view of ancient domestic life, to 
define his place in the history of Roman literature in respect 
to his Latin predecessors and his Greek models, and to 
insure at least a general understanding of what kind of 
Latin he employed and of its bearing upon his metres. This 
done (and it can be done while reading one play of Ter- 
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ence), the way is opened once for all to the rest of Latin 
comedy. 

Because of the unusual orthography, the grammatical 
peculiarities and the unfamiliar style, especially as seen in 
the broken sentences in the dialogue parts, students are apt 
at the outset to find the piecing together and translation 
of Terence a laborious task. Later, if occupied with the 
reading only, they find it too easy and are in danger of 
understanding the author superficially. The remedy for 
these evils is to devote considerable attention at the very 
start to those peculiarities in the language and style of Ter- 
ence which are notably difEerent from normal Latin, and 
then to pursue the reading both f or its literary benefits and 
as a guide to a sound appreciation of ancient life and man- 
ners. The opportunity to improve one's English by trans- 
lating Terence is very great, and much should be made of it. 

Students are often perplexed by their failure to f ollow the 
course of the plot. To this point strict attention is neces- 
sary on the part of the instructor. The various marks by 
which the poet indicates and connects the different charac- 
ters and incidents so that they stand together in one course 
of action must be closely watched. Among the most impor- 
tant of these marks of ref erence are, of course, the pronouns 
and all pronominal words. A clear understanding of these 
is highly important. 

I have thought it best to insert some explanation of the 
metres, although this is not usual in the text-books of Terence. 
I see no reason why a student of moderate ability should not 
be able to understand clearly the dramatic importance of the 
chief metrical changes, and even to read the metres so as to 
appreciate correctly, if only in a general way, the popular pro- 
nunciation of early Latin and the ordinary flow of comic ver- 
sification. Andrew F. West. 

Pbinobtom Collxqk, SeptembeTj 1888. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



L Nativb Bkginnings of Latin Comedt. 

Thb debt of Latin to Greek literature is nowhere more 
clearly seen tban in comedy. Like every other form of 
poetry, excepting satire, which the Romans claimed as en- 
tirely their own (satira tota nostra est ; Quintilian, X. 1), 
the comic drama native to the soil of Italy was stimulated 
into a true literary life only by contact with the almost 
faultless models of the Greeks. Before this period of con- 
tact, wbich began about the end of the first Punic war 
(241 B.C.), the Romans had no literature worth the name. 
Certain rude and unpromising beginnings of comedy existed 
in scattered local forms. Among these were the Fescen- 
nine verses, named from the village of Fescennium in Etru- 
ria. They were originally popular harvest-songs, and were 
arranged in responsive form, perhaps in altcmate verses. 
Their poetic and literary character was of the rudest type, 
and tbeir wit was the coarse bantering give-and-take of coun- 
try louts in the harvest field. Other varieties were the satura, 
a merry medley sung (perhaps by masked performers) at 
festivals in tbe country, and the mime or pantomimic farce. 
A better kind of performance was the fahula Atellana, 
named from Atella, a town of the Oscans in Campania. 
This contained some elements of a formal play, and was 
rendered by a set of volunteer masked actors who were 
young men of patrician families. The play consisted of 
" comic descriptions of lif e in small towns, in which the chief 
personages gradually assumed a fixed character.'' * No pro- 

♦ Teuffel, Latin Lit. § 9. 
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fessional actors were introduced. It had a more fixed liter- 
ary form than the other early dramatic attempts, because it 
was largely composed in Saturnian metre. This verse, though 
admitting of much freedom and irregularity, is substantially 
a trochaic measure of six f eet preceded by a starting syllable. 
An example which will serve to represent it in English is 

"The I que^n was ia her p&rlor e&ting br^ad and hdney.** 

In Latin, 

" Cor|n61iu8 Lucius Scipio BarbAtus.** 

It is easy to see how the existence of this as the sole native 
metre among the Romans would prepare the way f or natural- 
izing first of all such versifications of the Greeks as most 
closely resembled the Saturnian. These were the trochaic 
metres and their complement, the iambic, the two standard 
measures of Greek comedy. Later, when Greek influence 
had succeeded in mouldin^ the Latin metres, the Satumian 
was considered a kind of iambic or trochaic verse. 

From such elements as these there was but little prospect 
of the outgrowth of a high order of comic 'drama. The lan- 
guage of the Romans was as yet imperf ectly developed, their 
rhythms were confined to the careless Satumian verse, their 
social life was still comparatively simple and unpolished, 
and their minds were naturally practical and little inclined 
to a leisurely cultivation of letters. In such a state of affairs 
the influence of the Greeks began to make its way towards 
Rome and revealed to the Italians, hitherto unversed in art 
and literature, the masterworks of a civilization which had 
been refined f or generations. Among these were the plays of 
the New Comedy of Athens, the latest and in some respects 
the highest works of Greek comedy. 

II. Greek Comedy. 

Among the Greeks the comic drama had passed through 
its f ull course of development bef ore its influence began to af- 
f ect Latin literature. Though it flourished outside of Athens 
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from an early date, as in the Sicilian comedy, of which Epi- 
charmus was the most noted writer, its principal develop- 
ment was among the Athenians, with whom it passed through 
three stages, named respectively the Old, the Middle, and the 
New Comedy. 

/The Old Comedy lasted for somewhat less than two cen- 
turies, probably until about 375 b.c., a generation later than 
the close of the Peloponnesian war in 404 b.c. Its most 
flourishing time was at the culmination of the political influ- 
ence of Athens. Its greatest representative was Aristoph- 
anes, and its spirit was directly personal and poUtical. Eeal 
persons were portrayed under real names, and its fearless 
references to men and events invested it with the charac- 
ter of public censorship. The democratic f reedom of Athens 
has fuU play here. It is untrammelled and unconstrained 
both in its intemal ideas and its public privileges. Its tone 
variesand shifts so as to reproduce any phase of political 
or private lif e at will, and veers back and f orth with the ut- 
most freedom from high patriotic sentiment clothed in ex- 
quisite poetic grace to the other extrema of grossness and 
scurrility. 

Next came Middle Comedy, soon after the Peloponnesian 
war, and continued through the transition age which ended 
with the overthrow of Greek liberty, by Philip of Macedon, 
about 330 B.c. It is itself a transition from the Old to the 
New Comedy. Its features are not always easy to define. 
Instead of the sharp, direct portrayal of individual men and 
actual events, we meet with fictitious names and the. descrip- 
tion of men by the types or classes to which they belong. 
Greater care seems to have been bestowed upon the elabora- 
tion of the plot and in general a departure is made f rom the 
extravagance and openly personal style of the former comedy 
towards more abstract literary ideals. The logical and his- 
torical outcome of the first two periods was the New Com- 
edy, wherein both persons and names are fictitious, and the 
play becomes a delineation of human nature in its lighter 
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phases. The behavior of the variotis types of men towards 

each other in their domestic and social relations, and this 

behavior as the means through which we obtain a philo- 

sophic glimpse at what men really are, is the subject-matter, 

which is treated in a humorous and genial spirit by the 

writers of the New Comedy. The directness, the rank viiil- 

ity, and the unrestrained license of the Old Comedy were 

not essential, but accidental, to the comic drama. . These dis- 

appeared, and with them the Old Comedy, out of whose ele- 

ments of universal value was developed the New Comedy, 

which is simply the Old refined and led away to abstract 

ideals. It is abstract, non-political, refined in style, symmet- 

rical in form, and delicately philosophical in spirit — ^the com- 

edy of character and manners, which was the last finished 

product of the Greeks in this direction, and which also con- 

tains ideals to which the grieatest comedians of Latin and 

modern times, as Plautus, Terence, Shakespeare, and Moliere, 

with more or less consciousness of obligation have shaped 

their comic dramas. 

The chief writers of this period are Menander, Diphilus, 

and Philemon, who were contemporary. Philippides, Apol- 

lodorus, and Posidippus also flourished about the same time. 

Among these the chief place belongs to Menander of Athens 

(342-291 B.C.), because of his general literary superiority, 

his fame in antiquity, and his marked influence both on later 

Greek writers, as Alciphron and Lucian, and on the Latin 

comedians. Of Terence's six-plays, four — the "Andria," 

" Heauton timorumenos," " Eunuchus," and " Adelphoe " — 

are modelled on plays of Menander, and these are general- 

ly admitted to be, on the whole, superior to the other two 

— the " Hecyra " and " Phormio " — which are based on plays 

of ApoUodorus. 

in. Menander. 

Of the hundred or more plays of Menander not one has 
come to us entire. Nothing of what he wrote is now extant, 
except what has been saved by quotation in other writers. 
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and by coUections of extracts. In these fragments, whicb 
amount to considerably more tban two tbousand lines, there 
are preserved passages of sufficient lengtb to assure us botb 
as to bis style and spirit. His style is easy and spontaneous, 
and couched in the language of quiet refinement His sen- 
tences read as if tbey were written but once, and tben once 
f or all. Tbey move on in tbeir course without break or jar, 
unbindered by anytbing involved or labored or obscure. Free 
from pretentiousness, and unencumbered by extemal orna- 
mentation, tbeir beauty and cbarm lie in their clear simplic- 
ity. His spirit is in barmony witb bis style, and runs in 
a delicately pbilosopbical vein. His pbilosophy, as seen in 
his writings, is drawn f rom two sources. His analysis of bu- 
man nature and of its modes of operation is derived from 
Aristotle tbrougb Theopbrastus. Aristotle bad advanced be- 
yond tbe maxim of Socrates, yvw^i jravroi', wbicb made self- 
observation tbe instrument of investigating tbe buman mind, 
and bad given a large place to tbe supplementary metbod of 
investigating buman nature by observing otbers as well as 
one's self. Tbe problem in tbis f orm is to find wbat men 
are by wbat tbey do, and f or this the more instances observed 
tbe better. Tbis teacbing of Aristotle was f urther elaborated 
by his pupil Tbeopbrastus, and may be seen in bis " Cbarac- 
ters," a series of sketcbes of tbe leading traits and peculiar- 
ities of men. On the groundwork of Aristotle's analysis he 
works out to fine details portraitures wbich are iUustrations of 
bis master's teaching. Menander came under tbe influence of 
Tbeopbrastus, and tbus received botb tbe teacbing of Aris- 
totle and its applications as wrougbt out by Tbeopbrastus. 
Under tbe influence of tbese antecedents Menander wrote bis 
plays, and employed tbe observation of others as bis means 
for attaining a trutbful view of wbat men were. He bas re- 
corded a sentiment of tbis sort in bis play " Thrasyleon :" 

Kard 'n'6XK' ap* iffriV ov KciKwg eipriiJievov 
rb •yvw&i <ravr6v' •xprifTmwripov ydp ijv 
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The secondphilosophicinfluence under which he fell was 
that of the tragic poet, Euripides. To this source we may 
trace his view of the end and conduct of human life — ^his 
practical philosophy, as contrasted with his speculative phi- 
losophy derived from Aristotle. It is a refined Epicureanism. 
Make the best of things as they are. Enjoy life temperately, 
otherwise your pleasure will become pain. Avoid excess 
and all the rough extremes of character and conduct, all mo- 
roseness, petulance, extravagance, and eccentricity. Keep to 
the golden mean of genial contentment. This is the best 
that life can yield. As f or the gods — ^honor them, whether 
you believe in them or not. It will add to your comfort. 
There is nothing beyond. This life is all. Enjoy it. It is 
the philosophy of Horace. 

These two elements, his view of what men are as ascer- 
tained by how they behave in the ordinary relations of life, 
and his view of how men ought to behave, furnish the f oun- 
dation of his plays. The way in which men behave, so pre- 
sented as to enable us to read between the lines how they 
ought to behave, is the theme, capable of endless variation, 
which is wrought out in the New Comedy, and most con- 
spicuously by Menander. 

Soon after the death (in 291 b.c.) of Menander, who was 
the last great master of the New Comedy, its light died out 
and was never rekindled among the Greeks. Its next shin- 
ing was to be by reflection and at Rome. 

IV. Latin Comedy under Greek Influence. 

In the year 240 b.c. (almost coincident with the close of 
the first Punic war in 241 p.c.) the first Latin comedy was 
brought out upon the stage at Rome. It was merely a 
Greek play arranged in Latin with inconsiderable alterations 
by Livius Andronicus, a Greek who had been brought as a 
prisoner of war some thirty years before from Tarentum to 
Rome, where he made his acquaintance with the Latin lan- 
guage and Roman lif e. His literary value, in the judgment 
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of Horace and Cicero, is nothing, and his importance is due 
only to the fact that he is the pioneer in the series of Latin 
comedians and furnishes an illustration of the route by which 
the influence of Greek comedy travelled to Rome, namely, 
through the southern part of Italy, where there had existed 
f or centuries a Greek civilization, which received from Athens 
what was to be handed over later to Rome. 

The principal names in the comoedia palliata^^ or the Lat- 
in comedy derived from the Greeks, are four — Naevius, 
Plautus, Caecilius, and Terence. Naevius came to Rome 
soon after the first Punic war, in which he had served as a 
soldier, and brought out his first play about 235 b.c. He was 
by birth a Campanian and in all probability a Roman citizen. 
He adapted both tragedies and comedies from the Greek, 
and attempted to exercise a frcedom of comment on public 
men and affairs such as prevailed in the earlier comedy at 
Athens. For offences of this nature, and especially for one 
directed against the Metelli, one of whom was then consul 
and another praetor urbanus, he was arrested and thrown into 
prison. He apologized for his defamatory verses by insert- 
ing his retractions in two plays, the " Ariolus " and " Leo," 
which he wrote while in confinement. The strictly legal pen- 
alty for his offence was death, but he went into banishment 
to Utica, probably because as a citizen he was entitled to take 
perpetual exile in place of the death penalty. His death oc- 
curred at Utica probably somewhat later than 204 b.c. His 
treatment by the authorities determined the non-political char- 
acter of all subsequent Latin comedy. His style is vigorous 
and direct. He is a plebeian of plebeians in his whole atti- 
tude. Strong native humor and rough common-sense, coupled 
with a firm mastery of the Latin language, are the marks of 
his poetry, which remains to us only in the f orm of scattered 
f ragments. Of his style Cicero says " luculente scripsity His 

* So naraed f rom the pallium, a Greek cloak worn by the actors. Tliere 
was also the comoedia togata, in which thc costume was strictly Roman. 
Afraniiis was its chicf poct. 
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epitaph claims that after he passed into the realm of Orcus 
men at Rome f orgot how to speak the Latin tongue : 

" Itaque postquamst Orcino traditus thesauro 
Obliii sunt Romae loquier Latina lingua.*' 

He wrote both in Saturnian verse and in the imported 
metres of the Greeks. 

A younger contemporary of Naevius was Titus Maccius 
Plautus (254-184 b.c), the greatest of the comic poets of 
Rome. Twenty of his plays, besides a considerable num- 
ber of fragments, have come down to us. He was bom of 
poor parentage at the little town of Sarsina in XJmbria. As 
manager for a company of actors and a stage decorator he 
acquired a modest fortune. In consequence of a reckless 
disposition of this in bad investments he was suddenly re- 
duced to work as a slave in grinding at the mill. Meanwhile 
he managed by writing plays to extricate himself f rom pover- 
ty and devoted himself to the comic drama, which he ruled at 
Rome f or more than a generation in his own lif etime. His 
checkered career had made him master of the phases of the 
life of the plebs and the slaves, in the delineation of which 
phases his native genius is to be seen most clearly. Although 
the Greek comedians serve . as his acknowledged models, his 
treatment of their work is f ree and careless. They f urnished 
him the literary and metrical f orms by which he was ruled ; 
but their contents are freely rehandled with the view of suit- 
ing his audience. His exuberant and almost riotous style of 
humor, his rustic coarseness, and blunt, open f ashion of speech 
would naturally have led him to reptoduce the Old Comedy 
rather than the New. But he knew better than to attempt 
it. The warning of Naevius was before his eyes. He ex- 
pressly says in his Persa (I. 2. 23-24) that he would be a 
fool to comment on public affairs, as they belong properly 
to the magistrates: 

^* Sed sumne ego stultus, qui rem curo publicam, 
y bi sunt magistratus, quos curare oporteat V* 
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Consequently he was shut up to the New Comedy for 
his models ; although he made considerable use of Epichar- 
mus of Sicily, the strong and racy flavor of whose plays 
was agreeable to his own tastes. But his literary efforts 
were carried on under the pressure of two great restraints, 
and his impatience under the diversion of his capabilities 
from their fuU and open play is discernible in his style. His 
first restraint was, of course, political. Flings at the author- 
ities, af ter the manner of Aristophanes, were regarded at Rome 
as a form of treason because they were directed against the 
living representatives of the State, and however much his 
plebeian hearers would have applauded his thrusts, his career 
as a poet would have been summarily ended. This alone 
would have debarred him from the Old Comedy. His sec- 
ond restraint was in the nature of his audiences. The Ro- 
man plehs, although vigorous and with an open eye f or much 
that was genuinely comic, was uncultivated and boorish. If 
we would discover what it would be sure to enjoy, we have 
only to glance at the character of the early native Latin comic 
literature. The farce, the pantomime, the broad joke, and 
rough banter are its constituents. Had Plautus ventured to 
serve up to his hearers the fine productions of Menandcr in 
their original delicacy, they would not have tolerated the at- 
tempt. That he was capable of such higher efforts, however, 
is shown by some of his plays. Guizot well calls thcm the 
" aristocracy of his writings," and by these we ought to judge 
his genius. But they were not the popular plays in Rome. 
In this dilemma, being a prudent as well as an adventurous 
poet, he attempted to strike a middle course. He accepted 
the New Comedy as the vehicle f or his own ideas. He abridged 
its contemplative and philosophic side, which would have been 
so tedious to his hearers, and sometimes by using two Greek 
plays at a time managed to extract f rom their two plots enough 
action and excitement to appease his auditors through one Lat- 
in play. This process was called contaminatio, or " mingling." 
Into this work he wrought here and there side-diversions and 
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tracts of his own writing, and by freely rehandling his origi- 
nals and adding broad touches of his own succeeded in pro- 
ducing plays to which his audiences would listen. In a later 
and more refined generation Ilorace (Ars Poetica, 270) tried 
to look with disdain both on his strong mother wit and his 
imperfect metres : 

** At vestri proavi Plautinos et numeros et 
Laudavere sales ; nimium patieutcr utrumque, 
Ne dicam stulte, mirati." 

But this harsh judgment of Horace, who is loath to acknowl- 
edge either his own obligations to his Italian predecessors 
in poetry, or their intrinsic excellence, was not accepted by 
antiquity or in later times. 

The importance of Plautus is linguistic as well as literary. 
He used the Latin language as none before him had done, 
and when he had finished his labors it had advanced by a 
great stride towards its classical stage. His masterly care- 
lessness, that neclegentia which Terence praises, is not to 
be confounded with slovenliness or indifference to modes of 
expression. In reading Plautus we feel that the hand of a 
master is struggling with a yet undeveloped instrument of 
expression. He does not transform the language by bending 
it to the rules of methodical precision, but, employing it with 
a fruitful inventiveness, constantly directs it towards a great- 
er organic unity without stripping it in any wise of its na- 
tive vigor. 

His metres are those of the Greek comedy, and their yoke 
he attempts to impose on the rhythmically unordered Latin 
of his time. The loose and careless popular pronunciation 
of that age, when tho carefulness of classical pronunciation 
was as yet unknown, made the moulding of the Latin lan- 
guage to Greek metres a stubborn task, which was not com- 
pleted until a century after his death. Consequently his 
verses do not move along with that facile readiness of pace 
which marks Greek poetry, but crowd and jostle unevenly in 
their irregular and hurried march to the step of the Greek 
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metres. For tliis reason the metres of Plautus, being based 
on known Greek models and applied to the subjugation of a 
language hitherto unconformed to poetic regularity, are of 
the highest value for the study of the pronunciation and dc- 
velopment of Latin. 

The successor of Plautus was Caecilius, who began to write 
about 200 B.C., a time when the influence of the elder mas- 
ter was at its highest. An Insubrian by birth, hc was brought 
to Rome as a prisoner of war and was afterwards released. 
After the death of Plautus he was the principal light of Latin 
comedy until Terence. Of his plays scarcely anything re- 
mains. He appears to havc advanced a step from Plautus 
in the direction of closer fidelity to his Greek originals. In- 
stead of writing plays with Latin titles, as Naevius and Plau- 
tus had commonly done, Caecilius gives most of his plays their 
Greek titles, and in this set the example for Terence. Hor- 
ace praised his dignity of style in the saying vincere Caecilius 
gravitate^ and there is reason to believe that he abandoned 
the frequent extravagance which characterized Plautus and, 
at least to this extent, prepared the way for his successor. 

V. Terence. 

Publius Terentius Afer (186-159 b.c), or Terence, suc- 
ceeds Caecilius and closes the roll of the great Latin comc- 
dians. He was born in Carthage, and early in his boyhood 
came to Rome, where he served as a slave the senator Teren- 
tius Lucanus, who was so pleased with his personal appear- 
ance and intelligence that he had him brought up genteelly 
{liheraliter institutus) after the style of the young patricians. 
His own name Publius was supplemejited by Terentius from 
his master's name, and by Afer, which indicated his place of 
nativity. When less than twenty years of age he received 
the favorable notice of Caecilius, then the ruling spirit in 
literary circles at Rome. The account of the first meeting 
between the two poets is preserved in Suetonius. After 
Terence had written his first play, the " Andria," and had 
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handed it in to the aediles in order to obtain their licensc, 
he was invited to read it before Caecilius at dinner. As he 
was dressed somewhat poorly, he began to read the "An- 
dria" while sitting on a low bench at some distance from 
the table. After he had read a f ew verses Caecilius was so 
impressed by their excellence that he invited the poet to 
recline by him at the table, where he read over other pas- 
sages to the great satisfaction of his host. He soon ob- 
tained the friendship of the literary party of which Cae- 
cilius was then the leader, the " young Rome " party of the 
nobiles who favored adherence to Greek models, as against 
the other party headed by Luscius Lavinius, the maliuolus 
uetus poeta of Terence's poems, who insisted on a strict imi- 
tation of previous Latin poets. The prologues to Terence's 
plays are largely occupied in repelling attacks from this 
quarter. In the circle to which he was admitted were Scipio 
Africanus, Caius Laelius, and Furius, men of the best fami- 
lies and leading patrons of the new literature of Rome. His 
intimacy with them led to the rumor, which his enemies per- 
sistently circulated, that these homines nobiles assisted him 
in composing his plays. Although Terence notices this 
charge in some of his prologues, he neither denies nor ad- 
mits it, but only says that he is happy to be in so good 
company. The truth seems to be that Terence needed their 
favor, and that they, like dilettanti of later times, looked 
over his plays and offered their suggestions and criticisms, 
while Terence adopted such as suited him and rejected oth- 
ers, without desiring to dissipate the popular rumor which 
would naturally be so flattering to his noble friends. Af- 
ter writing six plays and producing them upon the stage be- 
tween 166 and 160 b.c, he determined to leave Rome for a 
while and pursue his studies of Greek comedy and life in 
Greece itself. According to one account he left Rome to 
escape the sight of his friends, because he was suddenly re- 
duced to poverty. But the real reason is to be found in his 
determination to surmount the criticisms and attacks of his 
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literarj enemies by returning to Rome to enjoy the new tri- 
umphs which the prestige of new plays written after inspec- 
tion of the Greek comedy in its ancient home would almost 
certainly secure him. However, he was not destined to real- 
ize his desires, and died bef ore he could return. According 
to one account he was shipwrccked on the homeward voyage, 
and his translations of the hundred and eight plays of Me- 
nander perished with him — a statement of little value ex- 
cept in so far as it shows how highly Terence rated Menan- 
der. Another account places his death in Arcadia, in con- 
sequence of an illness occasioned by the loss of his new plays 
with his baggage, which he had sent ahead to the ship on 
which he was to return to Rome. 

AU his six plays have been transmitted to us. They are 
as f ollows : 

I. The "Andria," based on the *Ar^pia and Uspiv^ia of Me- 

nander. First performed without a prologue 166 b.c. 

II. The " Hecjrra," based on the *Ei:vpa of Apollodorus, possi- 

bly with some traces of the 'ETrirpiiroyTeQ of Menander 

also. First performed 165 b.c. 
The " Andria," was probably performed a second time with 

a prologue 164 b.c. 
ni. The " Heauton timorumenos," based on the 'EavToy Tc- 

HwpovjjL^voc of Menander. First performed in 163 b.c. 
IV., V. The "Eunuchus," based on the Evyovxog and KoXaJ 

of Menander, and the " Phormio," which is taken from 

the ^EmdiKaliofieyoc of ApoUodorus. Both these were 

first produced in 161 b.c. 
VI. The " Adelphoe," taken f rom the 'A^cX^o/ of Menander 

with one scene inserted from the ^vyaTro^yrjaKoyTeQ of 

Diphilus. It was first performed 160 b.c. In this year 

the " Hecyra" was also twice performed. 

m 

VI. Early Roman Theatres. 

These plays were presented to the public in wooden thea- 
tres, whose arrangement was roughly copied from the spleu' 
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did theatrea of the Greeks. A Greek theatre (represented 
below), when viewed from the actor's position, displayed the 
following triple arrangement: first, the stage (in.-ifcq) on 
which the actors performed ; second, the semicircular space 
(opX^itrTfia) directly in front of the atage ; and third, the au- 
dience-place (KoiXoi-), composed of concentric rows of seats 
rising iu receding tiers beyond the 6p)(iiaTpa, and with cross 
aislea radiating outward. 




Thc Roman theatro was laid out in double, instead of 
triple division. The ipxho^pa of tUe Greefes, which had 
served as the place for the action of the chonia or band of 
trained singers, disappeared from the Roman theatre, in 
which there waa no chonia, and became part of the cavea, or 
audience-place, which thus included the whole space for- 
merly devoted by the Greeka to the opxqtrrpa and Ko'i\oy. 
The eavm itaelf was sometimes divided by a broad aisle into 
two portions, the forward or' more desirable, and the more 
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distant portion. Such was the noisiness of a Roman au- 
dience that those sitting in the ultima cavea^ the backmost 
seats, were apt to lose the words of any except the best 
actors. The rows of seats in the cavea were called gradus^ 
and the separate wedge-shaped sections embraced between 
the radiating cross aisles were named cunei, 

Before the time of Terence seats were often partly or 
whoUy lacking, and the spectators stood as they witnessed 
the plays. The stage itself {ffKrivri) was called the prosce- 
nium or pulpitum, and its background, which contained the 
fixed scene, was called the scaena, With Terence this is 
regularly (except in the "Heauton timorumenos") a street 
scene in Athens. Three doors, at nearly equal distances, f aced 
upon the stage. They were the doors of three houses. The 
two houses on the left were usually immediately adjoining. 
The third is placed at the right side of the stage. These 
three face on the via, or public street. Running back be- 
tween them is an angiportumy or narrow street, which led to 
the forum (the ayojoa) near the Acropolis, or else towards 
the Piraeus, the seaport of Athens. On this main via the 
play was acted, and the various characters entered the stage 
either from the house doors or by the angiportum, Occa- 
sionally, but not frequently, they entered from the wings, 
as in the instance where Davus, in the " Andria," runs around , 
the square and returns. 

The actors were al- 
ways men. They were 
in costume and dis- 
guised by masks. The 
mask was furnished 
with a resonant m outh- 
piece to increase the 
effect of the actor's 
voice. The color of 
the hair helped to in- 
dicate in what rdle the 
B 
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actor appcared. White hair indicated a smex, black hair an 
adulescena, and red hair a aeruoa. The mask wae so fashioned 
as to stand for some leading emotion, and the fixed look of 
alarin, or rage, or joy, with which the actor entered the stage, 
remaiued unchanged until his mask nas shifted at the end 
of the acene or acL 

Ordinarily not more than three principal, or speaking act- 
ors were allowed to be present simultaneonsly before tho 
audience. This tradition was inherited from the Greeks. 

The rausic was of a simple sort, and was performed on 
two tihiae, or flute-Iike pipes, by one perforjner, the tibicen. 
Besides this musician there was the cantor, a singer who sang 
such parts of the play as were arrangcd for musical accompa- 
niment. These lyrical bursts, which are far less common in 
Terence than in Plautus, were called eantica. In these the 
tibiceH played the music, the cantor recited or sang the words, 
and the actor merely made the appropriate gestures in pan- 
tomime. In the appended cut is a representation of tlie 
masking-room, or " green-room," of an ancient theatre. The 
composer of the play is seated near the table and is inatruct- 
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ing one of the actors in his part. The actor's mask is still 
raised. Near by stands the tibicen clothed in a long robe and 
trying the tune of the tihiae, Another actor is being robed 
f or the stage. Various masks are scattered about, and there 
seems to be general preparation in progress f or a rehearsal. 

VII. The Pcblic Games. 

Terence's plays were perf ormed at the public games. The 
" Andria," " Eunuchus," " Heauton timorumenos " and " He- 
cyra " first appeared at the ludi Megalenses^ held in the spring- 
time in honor of Cybele. The " Phormio " was brought out at 
the ludi Romani^ which were celebrated in September, and the 
" Adelphoe " at the f uneral games in honor of Aemilius Paulus. 
The "Hecyra" was also attempted unsuccessfully at funeral 
games in honor of Aemilius Paulus, and, later, with better 
success at the ludi Bomani, To produce comedies at these 
great popular festivals before a capricious and unmannerly 
audience, which was easily diverted by the other entertain- 
ments in progress, was a task of no slight difficulty. At 
best the play was a side-show, and not tlie principal attrac- 
tion at the games. It could not hope to hold its own when 
the great processions came by, or when the rumor spread 
that the gladiators, or pugilists, or tight-rope dancers were 
about to perform. The first audience that witnessed the 
"Hecyra" dispersed in a tumult at the expectatio funamhuli, 
the rumor that the tight-rope dancer was about to exhibit 
out-of-doors. Ambivius Turpio, the most distinguished actor 
of his time, who helped to make the fame both of Caecilius 
and Terence, had to plead more than once f or a hearing, and 
lamented the duhiafortuna scaenica by which the best efforts 
of the comic poets were imperilled. Hence it was that Ter- 
ence, who refused to debase his plays for such audiences, 
was not a favorite with the people in his lifetirae. He was 
in advance of his age, and the appreciation of his works was 
confined to a small circle until the time of Cicero and Caesar, 
when his great literary merits won their due recognition. 
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VIIL Plots and Characters in Terence'8 Plays. 

As the scene of Terence's plays is at Athens, so his dra- 
matis personae are Athenian also. His unvarying theme is 
the domestic lif e which was pictured in Menander. Each play 
turns on the old but constantly new story of the antagonism 
between the follies of youth and the severity of fathers. 
The chief figures which appear are the severe and the easy- 
going father; the openly wild youth and his companion 
(sometiraes a brother), who is supposed to be exemplary in 
every way until events unmask him; the various sorts of 
slaves, from the simple-minded and faithful to the crafty 
seruos fallax whose adroit stratagems often make him the 
character of greatest interest, and the meretrix or courtesan. 
Besides these we find the greedy parasite, the leno or pan- 
der, the benevolent uncle, the long-lost daughter, and the 
interesting ancillae, some of them light-headed and talk- 
ative, and others sedate. The matrona, or mother, rarely 
appears, but when she does, is invested with dignity and 
gentleness, even if she is sometimes duU. One day ordi- 
narily suflSces for the events, whose happy issue is invari- 
ably marriage and a general reconciliation. In the " Andria," 
we spend a day at Athens from the morning, when the mar- 
keting is brought home by the slaves, to the noontime, when 
the young men are lounging idly in the forum, and on until 
it grows dusk, and the time for celebrating the wedding has 
come. In the " Ileauton timorumenos " the scene opens late in 
the afternoon. A night is supposed to elapse after the sec- 
ond act. The rest of the play begins with early morning at 
the opening of the third act, and runs on until nearly evening. 

IX. DlVISION INTO ACTS AND SCENES. 

Each play is divided into five acts, and each act, although 
perfectly continuous in its movement, is composed of several 
scenes. A new scene occurs whenever there is a partial 
change of actors. For this the entrance or disappearance 
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of one actor is suflScient. The principle on which the di- 
vision into acts is effected needs fuller explanation, for it 
is developed from a division inherited from the Greeks. 

The origin of the Greek tragic drama was in the chorus 
sung in honor of the gods. In very eariy times this was 
supplemented by the recitation of some actor, whose per- 
formance was inserted between the songs of the chorus. 
As the number of actors gradually increased, tragedy arose 
and filled the intervals between the music. It gradually 
grew in importance until the music became a subsidiary part 
and was employed to fill the intervals between the acting. 
Thus there came to be a division into acts. Aristotle (Poet. 
12) states that the acted parts of a tragedy were three ; the 
TrpoXoyoc, or introduction ; the £Trei<T6dioy, or plot ; and the 
Ifo^oc, or dramatic denouement, To these he adds the x«poc, 
or musical accompaniment, which appeared prominently in 
two places : namely, between the TTjooXoyoc and eTreKTodiov and 
between the IweKTohoi' and e^o^og, The ewei<T6^ioy itself was 
afterwards gradually divided into parts by the insertion of 
choral songs, the number of which was not regulated by rule. 
However, a triple division prevailed in many tragedies, and 
this when combined with the 7r|»oXoyoc and c^o^oc gave rise to 
the tradition of five acts as the proper number for a drama. 
The critics of Alexandria seem to have erected this into a 
law for tragedy, and before the time of Horace it was a rec- 
ognized rule f or Latin comedy also. His statement in the 
Ars Poetica (189-190) is 

" Neve rainor neu sit quinto productior actu 
Fabula, quae posci vult et spectata reponi." 

This tradition of the Greek tragic drama did not pass at 
once to comedy, although there is a statement by Euanthius, 
whose authority is slight, that Menander wrote his comedies 
divided into acts like tragedies but with the chorus omitted. 
The eariier Latin comedies were performed as one contin- 
uous act, but the principle of interruptions was not wholly 
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unknown, as is proved by the example of Plaiitiis, wlio makes 
a player say to the audience at a place in the acting of the 
Pseudolus (575) that the flute-player is to entertain them 
during a pause in the acting : 

" Tibicen uos interea hic delectaverit." 

Terence seems to recognize a division of acts in the saying 
primo actu placeo, which he puts into the mouth of Ambivius 
Turpio in the prologue to the " Hecyra." Donatus, however, 
assures us that for the sake of holding his audiences with- 
out the risk of wearying them by numerous pauses vult poeta 
noster omnes quinque actus velut unum fieri, From this we 
may conclude that Terence, even if he wrote his plays by 
acts, did not venture to treat the acts on the stage as sepa- 
rated parts, cxcept in rare instances.* But whatever was 
the measure of exactness to which Terence adhered, the di- 
vision into five acts corresponds with the development of 
the principal motives in each play. We may exclude the 
prologue. This is not a irpoXoyoq at all, but a piece of lit- 
erary polemic abounding in thrusts at his critics. Taking 
the five acts which follow, their division is into the expositio 
or first act, which mainly corresponds to the TrpdXoyoc of the 
Greeks, the involutio in the second, third, and fourth acts, 
corresponding to the tripartite arrangement of the kweKToliov, 
and the evolutio^ or eJoSoc, in the fifth act. The expositio 
contains the statement of the opening situation, the involutio 
the elaboration of the plot in three stages, and the evolutio 
the conclusion. Each act, therefore, contains a leading mo- 
tive which is worked out within its limits, and prepares the 
way f or the treatment of the next. 

X. Language of Terence. 

The language of the plays of Terence is not that of the 
later classical period, but of the next stage of advancement 

* The opening of the fourth act of the " Andria" was probablj 8un<» 
to make a short break betwecn thc third and fourth acts. 
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after Plautus. The development of the Latin language falls 
into three periods. The first, or archaic, extends from the 
beginnings of Latin until the time of Plautus and his liter- 
ary contemporaries, Naevius and the patriotic poet Ennius. 
These three stand at the opening of the second or middle 
period, which extends from Plautus to the age of Cicero, a 
century and a half later. The third, or classical period, ex- 
tends f rom Cicero onward through the age of Augustus, after 
which the language begins to decline. In the archaic pe- 
riod, Latin was the native language, which was growing up 
carelessly in isolation from extemal influences. With the 
middle period Greek influence begins to be felt, and gradu- 
ally prunes away the excrescences and irregularities of the 
older time, and develops Latin in increasing conf ormity with 
the Greek. It is a mixed process of discipline and cultiva- 
tion. At the corapletion of this process the classical period 
begins. For the understanding of the history of the lan- 
guage the middle period is of the highest value. It stands 
midway, and receives into itself all the surviving traces of 
the archaic period, and develops in itself, by anticipation, 
the beginnings of the classical period, and in it alone are 
to be seen in full operation the struggle of the native Latin 
against its inevitable subjugation to Greek influences. In 
this period Plautus stands at the beginning, and from him 
and his contemporaries was bequeathed to Terence the Latin 
which had developed under their hands. It was Latin after 
its first pruning under Greek influence. Terence received 
it and carried the process still further. XJnder his treat- 
ment raany superfluities and archaic expressions disappeared, 
grammatical symmetry became more marked, the poetic 
rhythms were somewhat more regular, and the way was bet- 
ter cleared for the supremacy of the literary spirit of the 
Greeks in Latin letters. 

XI. IIis Style and Influence. 
While using the language bequeathed by Plautus as a 
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basis for his diction, his eye is more definitely fixed on the 
Greek models, and chiefly on Menander. What Naevius, Plau- 
tus, and Ennius had done were for him the early triumphs 
and memorials of the Latin drama fashioned according to 
Greek ideals. But their efforts were not final in his eyes. 
No matter how great his obligations to these auctores, he 
does not rest in their style, but develops one which is his 
own, and on this side is his originality most clearly seen. 
His style is the reflection of his own personal disposition. 
Its marks are gentleness, gracef ulness, purity, and fine finish. 
When the cultivation of letters became the fashion in Cice- 
ro's time, the style of Terence was regarded as the model of 
diction. Cicero's celebrated comment is : 

" Tu quoque, qui solus lecto serraone, Terenti, 
Gonuersum expressumque Latina uoce Menaudrura 
In medium nobis sedatis uocibus ecfers 
Quicquid come loquens atque omnia dulcia dicens.'* 

Julius Caesar, although he lamented the lack of uis comicay 
or pungent dramatic vigor in Terence, praises his style as one 
of the highest character : 

" Tu quoque, tu in suramis, o dimidiate Menauder, 
Poneris et merito, puri sermonis amator." 

These two charactcrizations of the poet, by Cicero as solus 
lecto sermone and by Caesar as puri sermonis amator, well ex- 
pressed the judgment of cultivated Romans. He brought 
into Latin that urbanitas for which we seek in vain in Plau- 
tus. Latin letters were polite literature with him, without 
a trace of the savagery of the old Roman spirit which lin- 
gers in the fast and furious fun of Plautus. His resem- 
blances to Menander are so many as to justify Caesar's di- 
midiate Menander, but not such as to make us believe that 
his style is a mere transcript. He is a more laborious artist, 
and the clear simplicity of his original becomes under his 
treatment something more ornamental. He is constantly 
adding a touch of his own decoration, or working out to 
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finer details the simpler lineaments of the Greek. One ex- 
ample, out of a multitude, will illustrate this. Menander 
writes, f or example : 

opyt) <l>i\ovyTOQ fuicpov i<r)(vei ^povov, 
** A lover^s wrath lasts but a little while.*' 

Terence rewrites thus : 

** Amantium irae amoris integratiost '* 
** Lovers' quarrels are love's renewal.'* 

The lovers' quarrel in Menander is short. So also in 
Terence. But in the latter new and pleasing touches are 
added — the change from opyri to irae and the expression in 
amoris integratio of the sequel of reconciliation, which is at 
best only implied in Menander. 

The Greek plays were transferred by him in as valuable 
a fonn as Romans could appreciate, and without mutilation 
or defacement. They are rewrought into dramas which em- 
body more action and less dialogue. Two are sometimes 
made into one by contaminatio, and such new touches added 
and new characters created as are necessary to make the 
literary product more perfect. Outside his style Terence 
was creative only when it was necessary. Otherwise he is 
imitative, partly and most obviously of the forms, but in a 
far more important sense of the spirit of the Greeks. In 
^later times the superiority of his style made him one of the 
poetic models. His imitators were many. Petrarch, in the 
fourteenth century, says that he who has never heard of 
Terence and Plautus might as well conf ess that he had never 
heard the name of poetry. " Quis enim, quaeso," he writes, 
" unquam pooetriae nomen absque illorum nominibus audivit ?" 
In the middle agesTerence continued to be taught as a poetic 
model, as well as Vergil, and at the revival of leaming in 
the sixteenth century was edited oftener than any classic 
author. Melanchthon, who, in conjunction with Luther, laid 
the foundations of education for modern Germany, speaks 
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thus of Terence: "Ad iudiciain formandum de communi- 
bus moribus mihi quidem plus conferre quam plerique phi- 
losophorum commentarii videtur. Et non alius auctor loqui 
elegantius docebit aut utiliore genere orationis puerilem lin- 
guam imbuet." Queen Elizabeth ordained in the charter of 
the Westminster school the annual performance of a Latin 
play for the purpose of refining the manners and language 
of the scholars. This play has almost invariably been one 
from Terence. In modern literature the principal imitations 
of Terence are the comedy of " L'Andrienne," by Michel 
Baron, and Steele's " Conscious Lovers," which are largely 
derived f rom the " Andria." Bruey'8 " Le Muet," Fontaine's 
" L'Eunuque," and Sir Charies Sedley's " Bellamira " are 
modelled after the " Eunuchus," and parts of Moliere's " Le 
Mariage Forc6 " and " Les Fourberies de Scapin " remind us 
of the " Phormio." Numerous places here and there in dra- 
matic literature may be ref erred to Terence as their source, 
and his influence on literary style has been extensive. 

XIL Metres. 

Of the six thousani or more lines which compose his 
plays all except eighteen are in iambic or trochaic metre, 
and these eighteen verses in more elaborate metres, sixteen 
in the "Andria," and two in the "Adelphoe," are all that 
linger in Terence to recall the prof use metrical variety which 
is found in Plautus. Every comedy of Terence regularly 
opens in iambic trimeter, and about three fourths of its con- 
tents are in the various iambic metres. The remainder is 
in trochaic metres, one of which (the tetrameter catalectic), 
regularly closes each play. 

Among the Greeks a metre was named from its funda- 
mental f oot, from the number of these feet in a verse, and 
from the completeness or incompleteness of the last foot. 
In iambic and trochaic metres, however, the unit of measure 
is not the single, but the double foot, or dipod, containing a 
pair of single feet. Thus, three complete iambic dipods 
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made iambic trimeter acatalectic, and four trochaic dipods, 
of which the last was incomplete, made trochaic tetrameter 
catalectic ; and so on. Taking the iambus ( ^ - ) and the 
trochee ( - ^ ) as fundamental f eet, and combining them 
into dipods as the units of scanning, it is also necessary to 
notice that each dipod has a rhythmical or vcrse accent, 
which is a different thing from the ordinary word-accent, 
and falls on the first heavy or so-called long syllable in each 
dipod, thus : 

w _^ w _ = iambic dipod witli verso acccnt. 
-i w — w = trochaic dipod witii verso acccnt. 

These are the accents printed in the text of the plays. By 
combining the dipods, or metrical units, into verses of differ- 
ent length we obtain the various forms of iambic and tro- 
chaic metre. 

The iambic and trochaic metres of Terence are given be- 
low with their names derived from the Greek, and also their 
Latin names, which are derived from the number of f eet in- 
stead of from the number of dipods. 

1. lambic Trimeter Acatalectic, or lambic Senarius : 

I ' I ' I ' wl 

|w_w_-|w w_|w_w_| 

This is the commonest measure in Terence, and contains f ully 
two thirds of all his iambic verses, or half of his comedies. 
It serves f or the ordinary and steady flow of the play. 

2. lambic Tetrameter Catalectic, or lambic Septenarius : 

This consists of seven fuU feet and the unaccented light 
beat of the eighth. 

3. lambic Tetrameter Acatalectic, or lambic Octonarius : 

|wI.._|wlw_|wlw_UZw:=:| 

Some shorter forms are also used, as the lambic Dimeter 
(wJ.w_|wlw_) or Quaternarius. These are really frac- 
tions of verses, and are called claumlae both in iambic and 
trochaic metre. 
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The trochaic metres are two : 

1. Trochaic Tetrameter Catalectic, or Trochaic Septena- 
rius: 

It consists of seven f eet and the heavy syllable of the eighth. 
Nearly all the trochaic verses in Terence are septenarii. 
They are employed where dramatically important changes 
occur, such as changes of scene, or in places where a more 
stirring metre is needed than the quiet iambic senarius. 

2. Trochaic Tetrameter Acatalectic, or Trochaic Octonarius : 

I ' I ' I ' I ' I 

Besides these there is the Trochaic Dimeter Catalectic, 
used as a clausula. 

The other metres are so unusual as to need but brief men- 
tion here. They are treated more. f ully in the notes on the 
passages where they occur. They are : 

1. DactylicTetrameter 1 l.^^\l^^\l^^\l^^\ And. 625. 

2. Cretic " |_Lw_|Jlw-.|JLw_|l w - 1 And. 626-634. 

3. Bacchiac " \ ^ 1 ^\ ^ 1 ^\ ^ 1 ^\ ^ 1^\ And.481-484; 

637, 638. 

4. Choriambic " |lww«.|Zww_|Jlww_I v.. I 3 I Ad. 612,613. 

It might be supposed that with metres so simple as the 
iambic and trochaic the scanning of Terence would be com- 
paratively easy. But such is not the case. The metres them- 
selves are simple, but the language which is accommodated 
to them is the cause of the diflSculties which arise. It is not 
the fuUy developed Latin of Vergil and Horace, by whose 
time the quantity of the separate syllables had attained a 
fixed and definite value. It is the imperfectly developed and 
carelessly pronounced language of an earlier time, which is 
undergoing the process of accommodation to the regularity 
of Greek metres. The heavy and light beats of the metres 
are by no means sure to coincide with the long and short 
syllables on which they f all. 
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All tlie iambic and trochaic metres in Tercnce freely ad- 
mit substitutes in every foot except the last. The most 
common substitute is the spondee, which may itself be re- 
placed by other feet, such as the dactyl. Thus, for exam- 
ple, And. 684 is an iambic septenarius, but is scanned 

1 S 3.4667 

tubm Pdm\philum: \ mSdH te^ dnt\m^ wl, 1 n6lt\te md\c^ra\r^\ 

The first te, of course, suffers elision as it would in scanning 
Vergil or Horace. But of the seven feet of the verse only 
three are iambic — namely, the second, the fourth, and the 
seventh. AU the others are spondees except the third, 
mddo t\ dni, which is the equivalent in length of a spondee. 
In the first f oot it is also noticeable that fuom is run together 
as a monosyllable. But these spondees are not to be under- 
stood in the same sense as spondees in Vergil, but as in- 
stances of careless heavy iambi, to whose rhythm the syl- 
lables are but imperfectly accommodated in quantity, and 
are to be hurried along in scanning very much as regular 
iambi. This is one of the simplest instances, and exemplifies 
a general tendency according to which the early Latin proso- 
dy is regulated. It is the tendency to shorten originally long 
unaccented vowels, and obscure them in pronunciation. Simi- 
larly, the weaker vowel and consonant sounds generally suf- 
fered to the extent of partial suppression, and sometimes 
disappeared entirely, either by absorption in a neighboring 
sound or by dropping altogether. 

This tendency in Latin poetry will be more easily under- 
stood when it is remembered that it is due to a general prin- 
ciple of language change. The principle is that the stronger 
accented sound survives, and the weaker neighboring unac- 
cented sound suffers. In this way, for example, dmm^ in 
the line cited above is run together as dn*me, the unaccented 
\ following the accented d being weakened, just as in the 
hurried pronunciation of " animal " in English. 

In this connection it is important to keep in view the 
distinction between word-accent and verse-accent. Word- 
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accent is determined by the quantity of the syllables which 
compose the particular word. For example,/im and mddum 
are accented on the antcpenult and the penult respectively, 
according to the laws of word-accent. Verse-accent, on the 
other hand, is the beat or stroke (ictus) of the metre, which 
falls at regular intervals, and may either coincide or conflict 
with the word-accent of the separate words which are ar- 
ranged under the metre. Where the word-accent and verse- 
accent coincide, there is no difficulty. Where they conflict, 
however, it must be remembered that the verse-accent pre- 
vails. An example of this is seen in the scanning of a line 
from the "Heauton timorumenos" (755) : 

€oti\did\nos fi\eri n4e \Jleri \ modvtm 

Here the verse-accent coincides with the first fieri^ and con- 
flicts with the second, changing it to fieri^ and also makes 
modum out of what otherwise would have been mddum, 

Examples of the weakening and running together of un- 
accented sounds and of the conflict of word-accent and verse- 
accent are not uncommon in the older English poetry, and 
may be cited to help to a better understanding of similar 
occurrences in early Latin poetry. 

The examples cited are all from iambic verses. 

1. Examples of other feet substituted for iambi : 

''WhUMr 8&yM \ thou this \ in 6r|n68t 6r | in pUy?»» 

(Chancer, "The Knightes Tale"). 

**H6r gl6r\J(jm glUi^r \ find light | d6th 411 | men^s tyis \ Smaze^* 

(Spenser, "F.Q.'M.4. 16). 

2. Prevalence of verse-accent over word-accent : 

**Was wont | him once | to dis\ciple* 4v|cry day" 

(Spenser, **F.Q.»'i.4.16). 

**Bumt Af|ter th^m | to th^ | hott6m\le8i\ pit" 

(** Paradise Lost," vi. 866). 

* Pronounced disple. See Guesfs ** Hist. English Rhythms," i. 39 (ed. 
1838. 

t For boitdmlessy compare **Paradi8e Regaiued," i. 861. BlasphSmou» 
also is found in **Paradise Regained," iv. 181. 
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Tlie following may also be quoted to illustrate the differ- 
ence between word and verse accent, although the old word- 
accent may have been on the penult : 

" Ban 1 ished thls frail | gepuL \ chre 6f | our fldsh " 

(Shak. *'RichardII."i.3). 

** In a vaiilt, | an dn | cicnt rS \ ceptd ] rfe ' * 

(Shak. *' Romeo and Juliet," iv. 3). 

3. Obscuring or dropping of weak, unaccented sounds : 

(a) Obscuring — 

"Is pic|ty thiis [ and piire 1 devoltion paid?" 

C^Paradise Lost," Bk. 11). 

**Seeing to6 | much sAd[ne8s hdth I congedled | your blo6d" 

(Shak. *'Taming of the Shrew," Induction 2). 

**So spdke I the ^nlemy 6f | mankind" 

(" Paradise Lost," Bk. 9). 

*'Shot pdr|allel t6 | the edrth | his d^w|y rdy" 

(*'ParadiseLost,"Bk.5). 

(b) Dropping — 

**ril uot I be tied | to hoiirs | nor ^point\€d times" 

(Shak. " Taming of the Shrew," iii. 1). 

**Though r^lal friends | I bHieve | are f^w** 

(Burns, *'Epistle to Lapraik"). 

**Thy ig\nomy \ sleep with | thee in | thy grdve" 

(Shak. **1 Henry IV.," V. 4). 

**P/'o&IaZ* to thinkling and | ind^ed | the course 
To win the Moor agaiu" 

(Shak. **Othello,"ii.3). 

**How, I Sir! this g^iit\^man y6u | must bedr | withdl" 

(Ben Jonson, **Alchemist," i. 1). 

Such examples as these illustrate in English the irregu- 
larities which abound in the carelessly pronounced popular 
Latin of the time of Terence. The instances in his plays 
occur especially in certain definite combinations of syllables, 
of which two can be stated in an exact formula. 

* ^'Frobal is found in all the early editions, and is clearly a corruption 
of probable:' Guesfs ** Hist. English Rhythms," i. 54. 
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I. In the comic poets a long final syllahle following a short 

accented syllahle could he shortened. That iSy a word whose 

natural quantity* is represented hy ^ ^ may hecome Z ^. Tliis 

instance of an accented syllable weakening its unaccented 

neighbor may be seen in English in the altered values of e 

and u in sepulchre and sepulchral. In the first instance the 

unaccented u is feeble, while the accented e gains in strength 

by its accent. In the second, the converse is the case. 

Thus n6v6 becomes nbv6 (Phorm. 972), livl becomes Uvt 

(Hec. 312), and the dissyllabic imperatives ending in -a, -e, 

or -l have their final vowel shortened by the same principle. 

Roga becomes rogd, iuhe becomes iuhe, c&ue becomes c&ucy 

and redi, redi. This is very frequent. Occasionally we find 

both forms side by side, as m&ne mane (Heaut. 613). In 

this connection it is to be remembered that in Terence's 

time the natural quantity of several vowel-endings was dif- 

ferent from their quantity in the classical period. Some 

endings, which later were naturally short, in Terence are 

oftcn naturally long. These long endings are relics of still 

earlier Latin quantity, and are much less frequent than in 

Plautus. They point to a time at the beginning of the lan- 

guage when endings were commonly of one quantity, and that 

long. Tbe principal relics of this archaic quantity in Ter- 

ence are -a in the neuter plural, as in om,nid (Heaut. 676), 

"Us in nom. sing., second declension, sls filius (Heaut. 217), 

-e in abl. sing., third declension, as tempore (Hec. 631), -it in 

pres.ind. endings of third conjugation, as accipit (Eun. 1082). 

Similarly -at in the subjunctive, augedt (Ad. 26), -it in the 

perfect, stetit (Phorm. 9), -ere in the pres. infin., as ducere 

(And. 613) and dicere (And. 23). By the timc of classical 

poetry these were regularly short. 

II. A long syllahle preceding a long accented syllahle could 
he shortened, provided it also followed a short unaccented syU 

* Quantity as determined by position is ordinarily not observed in the 
coraic writers. 
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lahle, That iSj the comhination ^ L could he reduced to 

s^ w Z. Examples of this are c&ue qud\quam (And. 760), 
uiri cul\pa (Phorm. 987), t&ce tu (Eun. 489), c&ue te t8\se 
(And. 403). 

This form of reducing or obscuring the sound-value of 
syllables — namely, ^ ^ 1 to ^ ^ 1 — might be still f urther 
reduced or run together in actual scanning, so that ^ >^ 1 
would have no more appreciable value than an iambus, 
and may be represented as one, or in this approximate 
form, ^_i,by fusing the two short syllables into one light 
beat for scanning. Thus, the example, c&ue quoquam (And. 
760), mentioned above, is part of an iambic senarius : 

\m&n^:\caue qud\quam ex i8\t6c ^x\c^m8\Wcd\. 

The general principle which is established by these two 
classes is that the presence of verse-accent* on a given syl- 
lable tends to shorten the imraediately neighboring unac- 
cented syllables. The accented syllable is strengthened and 
virtually lengthened at their expense. 

III. This reduction of quantity by the shrinkage of un- 
accented vowels is not the only instance of sound-loss. 
There was also a tendency to slur over or obscure the final 
consonants of many words, especially d, /, m, n, r, s, t. This 
will explain why a vowel is not made long by position before 
two consonants, in all cases wherc one of the two is obscured 
or whoUy dropped. The most numcrous instances are those 
connected with m, r, «, t, d, 

Of cases in m, we may cite enim in n6n enim ducet, where 
the scanning becomes ndn \ enV dd | cet, So pa \ rum ml prosit 
hecomes pd^ru^mt prd\sit. This is the most common kind 
of consonantal dropping. 

Final r also suffers, as in pater venitj=paie^ vi\nit; sdror 
dtctast, color uerus^ and in other words. 



* Whether coinciding or conflicting with the word-accent. Thus, iQ 
istoc both coincide, but in loco they do not. 
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Final 8 was almost entirely suppressed in common speech 
until the time of Cicero. Thus, nullus 8um = niil | lu^ «wm, 
defe8\8us 8um=d€fes8u* sum^sX the ending of iambic verses. 

Final t seems to disappear in verb-endings in many in- 
stances. Examples of this occur in the scanning of erit, 
iubetj negat, placet, studet, tacet, tulit, videt, So the combi- 
nation nt, when final, is thinned in pronouncing in some 
instances. Thus, student fdcere obscures the whole syllable 
-ent, and | stude^^fa \ is f orced into shape as an iambus. 

Final / vanishes from simul (Heaut. 803), and final n from 
tamen (Ad. 145). 

Some little words shrink, as ab to a\ ex to e\ and in to i\ 
like Shakespeare's **i' the earth." 

IV. The disregard of the effect of double consonants in 
early Latin helped the tendency to shorten syllables. Thus, 
ille often = llle, In per oppressionem, at the beginning of 
Ad. 238, the o before pp is short, and the first foot is 
per^ppres. 

The instances thus far given apply principally to dissyl- 
labic words, but may occur in any combinations of words 
or syllables in which these metrical combinations of sylla- 
blefe (w _ = w s-' and ^ — L=z^ ^ 1) occur. 

V. Many words containing two successive separate vowels 
f use the two into one. This is called synizesis. Thus, deus 
becomes dyus, like our "deuce." So deo=dt/o, and the dis- 
syllabic forms of deus and dea commonly undergo synizesis. 
Besides these the various f orms of meus, tuus, suus, is, idem 
ire,fuisse (and ui in the other perfect forms of esse gener- 
ally), duo, Thus, €OS=yds, eosdem^zyosdem, eamus^zyamus 
fuisti-=ifwisti, duoz=.dwo (compare our "two"). Other in- 
stances are dies, diu, scio, nescio, ais, ain (ais ne), ait, aibam, 
trium, huius = hweese, quoius = quoise. 

If the preceding principles are kept cleariy in mind, it 
need not be difficult to read most of the metres of Terence. 
The trouble is that neariy all of his verses contain more syl- 
lables than are necessary, and consequently the verse has to 
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be shrunk a little so as to be accommodated to tbe metre. 
By reading the verses first as plain prose, and noticing where 
the ictus (as printed in each dipod in the text) falls, the 
excessive syllables in each dipod may be detected at once. 
These should then be reduced in their sound-value, accord- 
ing to the class of irregularities under which they fall. Then, 
by running them closely together and hurrying them along 
a little, and reading the verses according to the beats of the 
metre, a generally correct idea of the scanning is easily at- 
tained. 

An example in iambic senarii from the opening of the 
prologue to the " Andria " is appended. (Ordinary ecthlipsis, 
or elision, is marked by small letters in italics, and weakened 
sounds by smali letters elevated a little out of the text. 
Synizesis by a -> over the proper vowels.) 

poe|ta quora Iprim*" dn'lm*"* ad scrilbend*" ddlpulit, 

id Bibi I ncgoiti cr^[didit | solum | dari, 

pop°l* lit 1 plac^Irent quds | fecislsct falbul^. 

uer*"* dl'lter ^|ucnilre mullt** int^lllcgit: 

n"'" in prollogislscribiinldis 6p*Ir«"* abultitur, 

non qu* drlgum^n|tum ndrlrct 6^d|qui mdlluoli 

uetMs I poe|tae mdl^Idictis I rcsponjdedt. 

XIII. PRESERVATIOIT OF TIIE TeXT. 

It remains to speak of the preservation and transmission 
of Terence's plays. Within a century after his death his 
comedies had attained a very high popularity among culti- 
vated Romans. Before this time they were divided into 
their five acts, and the didascaliae were prefixed. As thc 
text was copied again and again, and handed down from one 
generation to another, many errors on the part of transcribers 
crept in. The text is known to have been revised and edited 
about 50 A.D. by M. Valerius Probus, of whom Suetonius 
writes multaque exemplaria contracta emendare ac distinguere 
et adnotare curavit, Early in the second century, Sulpi- 
cius Apollinaris attempted to revive interest in Terence as 
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well as the other old comedians, and wrote the Periochaej or 
brief summaries of the plot of each play. Perhaps about 
300 A.D. may be assigned as the time of Calliopius, of whom 
scarcely anything is known beyond the fact that he revised 
the manuscripts, and was long looked back upon by later 
copyists as the ultimate source from which they were to 
transcribe new copies. 

The later grammarians are quite important, especially 
Donatus, who flourished about 360 a.d., and left a very 
valuable commentary on all the plays (that on the " Heauton 
timorumenos" is now lost). About 400 a.d. comes the 
oldest extant manuscript of Terence, the Codex Bemhinus, 
now in the Yatican at Home. The other manuscripts of 
value now known date from the eighth to the twelfth cen- 
turies, and are copied f rom the older recension of Calliopius, 
which is lost. From these sources — the Bembine and Cal- 
liopian MSS. and the quotations in the grammarians — ^the 
text of Terence is now derived. 
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DID ASCALI A 

ANDRIA TERENTI 

ACTA LVDIS MEGALENSIBVS 

MFVLVIO M'- GLABRIONE AEDILIB- CVRVLIB- 

EGIT L-AMBIVIVS TVRPIO [L-ATILIVS PRAENESTINVS] 

MODOS FECIT FLACCVS CLAVDI 

TIBIS PARIBVS TOTA 

GRAECA MENANDRV 

FACTA I- 

M- MARCELLO C- SVLPICIO COS- 
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PERSONAE. 



SIMO 8KNXZ. 
SOSIA LIBEBTTS. 
DAVOS SKRVOS. 
MYSIS ANCiLLA. 
PAMPHILVS ADVLKSCKNS. 
CHARINVS ADVLKSCKNS. 



BYRRIA SKRVOS. 

LESBIA OBSTKTRIX. 

GLYCERIVM mvlikr. 
CHREMES SKNKZ. 

CRITO SKNKX. 
DROMO LORARIVS. 



C. SVLPICI APOLLINARIS PERIOCHA. 

Sororem falso creditam meretriculae 
Genere Andriae, Glyc6rium, uitiat Pdmphilus 
Grauiddque facta ddt fidem, uxorem sibi 
Fore hdnc : JiSimque aliam pater ei desponderat, 
5 Gnatdm Chremetis, dtque ut amorem comperit, 
Simuldt f uturas ntiptias, cupiens suus 
Quid hab6ret animi filius cognoscere. 
Daui suSsu non repugnat Pdmphilus. 
Sed 6x Glycerio ndtum ut uidit pderulum 
10 Chrem^s, recusat ntiptias, generum dbdicat. 
Mox fiUam Glyc^rium insperato dgnitam 
Hanc Pamphilo, aliam ddt Charino coniugem. 
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Poeta quom primura dnimum ad scribendum ddpulit, 

Id sibi negoti credidit soltim dari, 

Populo tit placerent quds fecisset f dbulas. 

Verum dliter euenire multo int^llegit : 
5 Nam in prologis scribundis operam abutitur, 

Non qui drgumentum ndrret, sed qui mdliuoli 

Veteris poetae mdledictis respondeat. 

Nunc, qudm rem uitio dent, quaeso animum aduortite. 

Mendnder fecit Andriam et Perinthiam. 
10 Qui utrdmuis recte norit, ambas nouerit : 

Non ita sunt dissimili drgumento, sed tamen 

Dissimili oratione sunt factae dc stilo. 

Quae conuenere in Andriam ex Perinthia 

Fat^tur transtulisse atque usum pro suis. 
15 Id isti uituperant fdctum atque in eo disputant 

Contdminari non decere f dbulas. 

Faciuntne intellegendo, ut nihil intellegant ? 

Qui quom hiinc accusant, Naeuium Plautum Ennium 

Accusant, quos hic noster auctores habet, 
^O Quorum aemulari exoptat neglegentiam 

Potius quam istorum obscuram dilig^ntiam. 

Dehinc ut quiescant porro moneo et desinant 

Male dicere, malef dcta ne noscdnt sua. 

Fau6te, adeste aequo dnimo et rera cognoscite, 
25 Vt p6rnoscatis, ^cquid spei sit reUcuom : 

Posthdc quas faciet de integro como^dias, 

Spectdndae an exig^ndae sint uobis prius. 
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SIMO. SOSIA. 

SI. Vos istaec intro auf^rte : abite. Sosia, 1 

Ades dum : paucis t6 uolo. SO. Dicttim puta : 
30 Nempe ut curentur recte haec. SI. Immo ^itid. 
SO. Quid est, 
Quod tibi mea ars eflficere hoc possit dmplius ? 
SI. Nil istac opus est drte ad hanc rem, qudma 
paro, 
Sed eis quas semper in te intellexi sitas, 
Fide 6t taciturnitate. SO. Expecto quid uelis. 
35 SI. Ego postquam te emi, a pdruolo ut semper tibi 
Aptid me iusta et clemens f uerit seruitus, 
Scis. f eci ex seruo ut esses liberttis mihi, lo 

Propterea quod seruibas liberaliter. 
Quod hdbui summum pretium persolui tibi. 
40 SO. In memoria habeo. SI. Haud mtito factum. 
SO. Gaiideo', 
Si tibi quid f eci aut facio quod placedt, Simo, 
Et id grdtum fuisse aduorsum te habeo grdtiam. is 
Sed hoc mihi molestumst: nam istaec comme- 

mordtio 
Quasi exprobratiost inmemori benefici. 
45 Quin tu tino uerbo dic, quid est quod me uelis. 
SI. Ita faciam. hoc primum in hac re praedico 
tibi: 
Quas credis esse has, non sunt uerae ntiptiae. 20 
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50. Quor simulas igitur? SI. Eem omnem a prin- 

cipio audies : 
Eo pdcto et gnati uitam et consilium meum 
50 Cognosces, et quid fdcere in hac re t^ uelim. 

Nam is postquam excessit 6x ephebis, Sosia, et 
Liberius uiuendi ftiit potestas (nam dntea 26 

Qui scire posses atit ingenium noscere, 
Dum aetds metus magister prohibebdnt? SO. 

Itast.) 
55 SI. quod pl^rique omnes fdciunt adulesc^ntuli, 

Vt dnimum ad aliquod studium adiungant, atit 

equos 
Alere atit canes ad uenandum, aut ad philoso-so 

phos: 
Horum iUe nil egr^gie praeter cetera 
Studebat, et tamen omnia haec mediocriter. 
60 Gaudebam. SO. Non initiria : nam id drbitror 
Adprime in uita esse titile, ut nequid nimis. 

51. Sic uita erat : facile omnes perf erre &c pati : ss 
Cum quibus erat quomque tina, eis sese dedere : 
Eorum obsequi studiis ; aduorsus nemini : 

65 Numqudm praeponens se illis : ita ut facillume 
Sine inuidia laudem inu6nias et amicos pares. 

50. Sapienter uitam instituit : namque hoc t^mpore 4o 
Obsequium amicos, u^ritas oditim parit. 

51. Int^rea mulier quaedam abhinc triennium 
70 Ex Andro commigrduit huc uiciniae, 

Inopia et cognatorum negleg^ntia 

Codcta, egregia forma atque aetate integra. 45 

50. Ei, u^reor nequid Andria adportet mali. 

51. Primum ha^c pudice uitam parce ac dtiriter 
15 Agebat, lana ac t61a uictum qua^ritans : 
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Sed postquam amans accessit pretium pollicens, 
Ynus et item alter : ita ut ingeniumst onmium eo 
Hominum Ah labore procliue ad lubidinem, 
Accepit condicionem, dein quaestum occipit. 

80 Qui tum illam amabant, forte, ita ut fit, filium 
Perdtixere illuc, secum ut una esset, meum. 
Egomet continuo mecum ' certe cdptus est : w 

Habet.' obseruabam mdne illorum seruolos 
Yenientis aut abeuntis : rogitabam ' hetis puer, 

85 Dic sodes, quis heri Chrysidem habuitf nam 
Andriae 
Illi id erat nomen. SO. Teneo. SI. Phaedrum 

aut Cliniam 
Dic^bant aut Nicdretum : nam hi tres tum simul«o 
Amdbant. ' eho, quid Pdmphilus V " quid ? 

symbolam 
Dedit, cenauit." gaudebam. item alio die 

90 Quaerebam : comperiebam nihil ad Pdmphilum 
Quicquam dttinere. enim uero spectattim satis 
Putdbam et magnum exemplum continentiae : «5 
Nam qui cum ingeniis conflictatur eius modi 
Neque commouetur dnimus in ea r6 tamen, 

95 Scias posse habere iam ipsum suae uita6 modum. 
Quom id mihi placebat, tum tino ore omnes 

omnia 
Bona dicere et lauddre f ortunds meas, to 

Qui gndtum haberem tdli ingenio pra^ditum. 
Quid uerbis opus est ? hdc f ama inpulstis Chremes 
100 Yltro M me uenit, unicam gnatdm suam 
Cum dote summa f ilio uxorem ut daret. 
Placuit : despondi : hic ntiptiis dicttist dies. ^ 

SO. Quid igitur obstat, quor non flant ? SI. AMies. 



8 ANDRIA. I. 1. 77-102 

Fere in diebus pducis, quibus haec dcta sunt, 
105 Chrysis uicina haec moritur. SO. O factum 
bene: 
Bedsti : ei metui a Chryside. SI. Ibi tum filius 
Cum illis, qui amabant Chrysidem, una aderatso 

frequens : 
Curdbat una f unus : tristis interim, 
Non mimquam conlacrumabat. placuit tum id 
mihi. 
110 Sic cogitabam ' hic pdruae consuetudinis 
Causa htiius mortem tdm f ert f amiliariter : 
Quid si ipse amasset? quid hic mihi faciet patri?'35 
Haec ego putabam esse omnia humani ingeni 
Mansuetique animi oflficia. quid multis moror ? 
115 Egom^t quoque eius causa in funus prodeo, 

Nihil suspicans etidm mali. SO. Hem quid est. 

SI. Scies. 
Ecfertur. imus. interea inter mtilieres, 9o 

Quae ibi aderant, forte unam dspicio adulescen- 

tulam, 
Formd — SO. Bona f ortdsse. SI. et uoltu, Sosia, 
120 Adeo modesto, adeo uenusto, ut nil supra: 
Quae tum mihi lamentdri praeter ceteras 
Visdst : et quia erat f orma praeter ceteras 95 

Honesta ac liberdli, accedo ad pedisequas, 
Quae sit rogo. sororem esse aiunt Chrysidis. 
125 Percussit ilico dnimum. attat hoc illud est, 
Hinc iUae lacrumae, haec iUast misericordia. 
SO. Quam timeo, quorsum euddas ! SI. Funus in- 100 
terim 
Proc^dit. sequimur : dd sepulcrum uenimus : 
In ignem inpositast : fl^tur. interea ha^c soror, 



I. 1. 103-128 ANDRIA. 9 

130 Quam dixi, ad flammam accessit inprudentius, 
Satis ctim periclo. ibi tum exanimatus Pam- 

philus 
Bene dissimulatum amorem et celatum indicat : io5 
Accurrit : mediam mtilierem complectitur : 
' Mea (jlycerium ' inquit ' quid agis ? quor te is 
perditum?' 
135 Tum illa, tit consuetum fdcile amorem cemeres, 
Eeiecit se in eum flens quam familiariter. 
Quid ais? SI. Kedeo inde iratus atque aegr^no 

ferens : 
Nec satis ad obiurgandum causae. diceret 
' Quid f eci ? quid commerui aut peccaui, pater ? 
140 Quae sese in ignem inicere uoluit, prohibui : 

Serudui.' honesta oratiost. SO. Kecte putas : 
Nam si illum obiurges, uitae qui auxiliiim tulit, ii5 
Quid f acias illi, qui dederit damnum atit malum ? 
SI. Yenit Chremes postridie ad me cldmitans : 
145 Indignum facinus : comperisse, Pamphilum 

Pro uxore habere hanc peregrinam. ego iUud 

sedulo 
Negdre f actum. ille instat factum. denique 120 
Ita ttira discedo ab illo, ut qui se filiam 
Neget daturum. SO. Non tu ibi gnatum ? SI. 
Ne haec quidem 
150 Satis uemens causa ad obiurgandum. SO. Qui 
cedo? 
SI. ' Tute ipse his rebus f inem praescripsti, pater : 
Prope adest, cum aheno more uiuendtimst mihi:i26 
Sine ntinc meo me uiuere intered modo.' 
SO. Qui igittir relictus est obiurgandi locus ? 
156 SL Si propter amorem uxorem nolet dticere. 
1* 



10 ANDRIA. I. 1. 129—2. 5 

Ea primuni ab illo animdduortenda initiriast. 
Et nunc id operam do, ut per falsas ntiptias iso 
Vera obiurgandi catisa sit, si deneget : 
Simiil sceleratus Dduos siquid consili 
160 Habet, ut consumat niinc, quom nihil obsint 

doli: 
Quem ego credo manibus pedibusque obnixe 

omnia 
Factiirum: magis id Meo, mihi ut inc6m-i35 

modet, 
Quam ut obsequatur gndto. SO. Quapropter? 

SI. Kogas? 
Mala mens, malus animus. quem quidem ego 

si sensero . . 
165 Sed quid opust uerbis ? sin eueniat, quod uolo, 
In Pdmphilo ut nihil sit morae : restdt Chremes, 
Qui mi exorandus 6st : et spero confore. i4o 

Nunc tuomst officium, has bene ut adsimules 

niiptias : 
Perterref acias Dduom : obserues filium, 
110 Quid agdt, quid cum iUo consili captet. SO. Sat 

est: 
Curdbo: eamus nunciam intro. SI. I pra6, se- 

quar. 

SIMO. DAVOS. 

SI. Non dubiumst, quin uxorem nolit f ilius : 2 

Ita Dduom modo tim^re sensi, ubi ntiptias 
Futtiras esse audiuit. sed ipse exit foras. 
lV5 DA. Mirdbar, hoc si sic abiret : et eri semper l^nitas 
Ver6bar quorsum eudderet : 6 



L 2. 6-21 ANDRIA. 11 

Qui postquam audierat non datum iri filio uxo- 

rem suo, 
Ntimquam quoiquam nostrum uerbum f ecit ne- 
que id aegre tulit. 
SI. At nunc f aciet, neque, ut opinor, sine tuo magno 
malo. 
180 DA. Id uoluitj nos sic nec opinantis duci falso gaudio, 
Sperdntis iam amoto metu, interea oscitantisio 

opprimi, 
Vt ne esset spatium cogitandi ad disturbandas 

nuptias : 
Astute. SI. Camuf ex quae loquitur ? DA. Erus 
estj neque prouideram. 
SI. Daue. D A. Hem, quid est ? SI. Eho dum dd 
me. DA. Quid hic uolt? SI. Quid ais? 
DA. Qua de re? SI. Eogas? 
185 Meum gndtum rumor est amare. DA. Id popu- 
lus curat scilicet. 
SI. Hocine agis an non? DA. flgo uero istuc.is 
SI. Sed nunc ea me exquirere, 
Iniqui patris est : ndm quod antehac f ecit, nil 

ad me dttinet. 
Dum tempus ad eam rem tulit, siui dnimum ut 

expler^t suom : 
Nuno hio dies alidm uitam adfert, dlios mores 
postulat. 
190 Dehinc postulo siue a^quomst te oro, Ddue, ut 
redeat iam in uiam. 
Hoc quid sit? omnes, qui amant, grauiter sibiso 

dari uxor^m ferunt. 

* 

DA. Ita diunt. SI. Tum siquis magistrum c6pit ad 
eam rem inprobum, 



12 ANDRIA. I. 2. 22—3. 4 

Ipsum dmmum aegrotura ad deteriorem pdrtem 
plerumque ddplicat. 
DA. Non hercle intellego. SI. Non? hem. DA. Non: 
Dduos sum, non Oedipus. 
195 SI. Nempe ergo aperte uis quae restant me loqui? 
DA. Sane quidem. 
SI. Si sensero hodie quicquam in his te nuptiis «5 

Falldciae condrij quo fiant minus, 
Aut uelle in ea re ostendi, quam sis cdl- 

lidus : 
Verberibus caesum te in pistrinum, Ddue, dedam 
usque dd necem, 
200 Ea lege atque omine, tit, si te inde exemerim, 
ego pro te molam. 
Quid, hoc intellextin ? dn non dum etiam ne hoc so 

quidem ? D A. Immo cdllide : 
Ita aperte ipsam rem modo locutus, nil circum 
itione usus es. 
SI. Vbiuis facilius pdssus sim quam in hdc re me 

deludier. 
DA. Bona uerba, quaeso. SI. Inrides? nil me fdllis. 
sed dico tibi. 
205 Ne temere facias : n^que tu haud dices tibi non 
praedictum. caue. 
DA. Enim u6ro, Daue, nil locist segnitiae neque so- 3 
cordiae, 
Quantum intellexi modo senis sent^ntiam de 

nuptiis : 
Quae si non astu prouidentur, me aut erum 

pesstim dabunt. 
Nec quid agam certumst : Pdmphilumne adiutem 
an au£cult6m seni. 



I. 3. 5-22 ANDRIA. 13 

210 Si illum relinquo, eius uitae timeo: sin opitulor,» 

huiiis minas, 
Quoi uerba dare difficilest: primum iam de 

amore hoc comperit: 
Me infensus seruat, nequam faciam in nuptiis 

falldciam. 
Si senserit, perii : — aut, si lubitum f uerit, causam 

ceperit, 
Quo itire quaque iniuria praecipitem in pistrintim 

dabit. 
215 Ad haec mala hoc mi accedit etiam: haecio 

Andria, 
Si ista lixor siue amicast, grauida e Pamphi-. 

lost. 
Audireque eorumst operae pretium auddciam : 
Nam inceptiost amentium, haud amdntium : 
Quidquid peperisset, decreuerunt tollere : 
220 Et fingunt quandam inter se nunc falldciam, is 
Ciuem Atticam esse hanc. ^ftiit olim quiddm 

senex 
Mercdtor: nauem is fregit apud Andrum in- 

sulam : 
Is obiit mortem'. ibi tum hdnc eiectam Chrf- 

sidis 
Patr^m recepisse orbam, paruam. fabulae. 
225 [Mihi quidem hercle non fit ueri simile: atqueao 

ipsis commenttim placet.] 
Sed Mysis ab ea egreditur. at ego hinc me &d 

f orum, ut 
Conu^niam Pamphilum, ne de hac re pdter in- 

prudentem opprimat. 



14 ANDRIA. 1. 4. 1-8—5. 1-7 

MYSIS. 

Audiuij Archylis, iam dudum: Lesbiam adduci4 

iubes. 
Sdne pol illa temulentast mulier et temerdria 
230 Nec satis digna, quoi comraittas primo partu 

mtilierem : 
Tdmen eam adducam? inportunitatem spectate 

^niculae : 
Quia compotrix eius est. di, ddte facultatems 

obsecro 
Huic pariundi atque illi in aliis potius peccandi 

locum. 
Sed quid nam Pamphilum exanimatum uideo? 

uereor quid siet. 
235 Opperiar, ut scidm numquid nam haec turba 

tristitiae ddferat. 

PAMPHILVS. MYSIS. 

PA. Hocinest humanum f dctum aut inceptum ? ho- 6 

cinest officitim patris ? 
MY. Quid illud est ? PA. Pro deum fidem, quid est, 
si hoc non contumeliast ? 
Vxorem decrerdt dare sese mihi hodie: nonne 

oportuit 
Praescisse me ante ? nonne prius communicatum 
oportuit ? 
240 MY. Miserdm me, quod uerbum audio ? 5 

PA. Quid ? Chremes, qui d^negarat s6 commissurtim 
mihi 
Gndtam suam uxorem, id mutauit, quia me in- 
mutatiim uidet? 



I. 5. a-25 ANDEIA. 15 

Itane obstinate operdm dat, ut me a Glycerio 

miserum dbstrahat? 
Quod si fit, pereo funditus. 
245 Adeon hominem esse inuenustum aut infelicemio 

quemquam, ut ego sum ! 
Pro deum atque homintim fidem ! 
Nullon ego Chremetis pacto adfinitatem effugere 

potero ? 
Quot modis contemptus, spretus ! f dcta, transacta 

omnia. hem, 
Kepudiatus repetor : quam obrem ? nisi ^i id est, 

quod stispicor : 
250 Aliquid monstri altint: ea quoniam nemini ob-is 

trudi potest, 
Itur ad me. MY. Oratio haec me miseram 

exanimauit metu. 
PA. Nam quid ego dicam de patre ? ah 

Tantdmne rem tam neclegenter dgere! prae- 

teriens modo 
Mi apiid f orum ^ uxor tibi ducendast, Pamphile, 

hodie ' inquit, * para : 
255 Abi domum.' id mihi uisust dicere ' dbi cito ac 20 

suspende te.' 
Cbstipui : censen me uerbum potuisse ullum pro- 

loqui aut 
t5llam causam, ineptam saltem f alsam iniquam ? 

obmtitui. 
Quod si ego rescissem id prius, quid facerem, 

siquis nunc me roget : 
Aliquid facerem, ut hoc ne facerem. sed nuno 

quid primum exequar ? 
260 T6t me inpediunt ctirae, quae meum dnimumss 

diuorsde trahunt : 



10 AXDRIA. I. 5. 26-43 

Amor, misericordia huius, nuptidrum sollicitdtio, 
Tum patris pudor, qui m6 tam leni passus est 

animo usque adhuc 
Quae meo quomque animo libitumst facere. 

eine ego ut aduorser? ei mihi. 
Incertumst quid agam. MY. Misera timeo 

'incertum' hoc quorsum dccidat. 
265 Sed nunc peropus est, aut hunc cum ipsa aut de so 

illa me aduorsum hunc loqui. 
Dum in dubiost animus, paulo momento huc uel 

illuc impellitur. 
PA. Quis hic loquitur? Mysis, salue. MY. O salue, 

Pdmphile. PA. Quid agit ? M Y. Kogas ? 
Laborat e dolore, atque ex hoc misera sollicitdst, 

diem 
Quia olim in hunc sunt constitutae niiptiae. 

tum autem hoc timet, 
270 Ne deseras se. PA. Hem, egone istuc conariss 

queam ? 
Egon propter me illam decipi miserdm sinam, 
Quae mihi suom animum atque omnem uitam 

credidit, 
Quam ego animo egregie cdram pro uxore hd- 

buerim? 
Bene et pudice eius doctum atque eductum 

sinam 
215 Codctum egestate ingenium inmutdrier? 40 

Non fdciam. MY. Haud uerear, si in te solo sit 

situm : 
Sed uim ut queas f erre. P A. Adeon me ignauom 

putas, 
Adeon porro ingratum aut inhumanum atit f erum. 



I. 5. 44-65 AXDRIA. 17 

Vt neque me consuetudo neque amor neque 
pudor 
280 Commoueat neque commoneat, ut seruem fidem ? « 
MY. Vnum hoc scio, hanc meritam csse, ut memor 

esses sui. 
PA. Memor essem? o Mysis Mysis, etiam niinc mihi 
Scripta illa dicta stint in animo Chrysidis 
De Glycerio. iam ferme moriens mo uocat : 
285 Accessi: uos semotae. nos soh: incipit m 

^Mi Pamphile, huius formam atque aetatem 

uides: 
Nec cldm te est, quam iUi utraeque res nunc 

utiles 
Et dd pudicitiam et ad rem tutanddm sient. 
Quod ego per hanc te dextram oro et genium 
tuom, 
290 Per tuam fidem perque huius sohtudinem c6 

Te obtestor, ne abs te hanc segreges neu deseras. 
Si te in germani f rdtris dilexi loco 
Siue haec te solum semper f ecit maxumi 
Seu tibi morigera ftiit in rebus omnibus, 
295 Te isti uirum do, amicum tutorem patrem : co 

Bona nostra haec tibi permitto et tuae mando 

fide.' 
Hanc mihi in manum dat : mors continuo ipsam 

occupat. 
Accepi: acceptam seruabo. MY. Ita spero 
quidem. 
PA. Sed quor tu abis ab illa? MY. Obstetricem 
accerso. PA. Propera. atque audin? 
300 Verbum unum caue de nuptiis, ne ad morbumcs 
hoc etiam. MY. T^neo. 



ACTVS 11. 



CHARINVS. BYRRIA. PAMPHILVS. 

CH. Quid ais, Byrrid ? daturne illa Pdmphilo hodie 1 

nuptum? BY. Sic est. 
CH. Qui scis ? B Y. Apud forum modo e Dauo audiui. 
CH. Vae misero mihi. 
Vt dnimus in spe atque in timore usque dntehac 

attentus f uit, 
Ita, postquam adempta spes est, lassus cura con- 

fectus stupet. 
305 BY. Quaeso edepol, Charine, quoniam non potest id s 

fieri quod uis, 
Id uelis quod possit. CH. Nil uolo dliud nisi 

Philumenam. BY. Ah. 
Qudnto satiust te id dare operam, qui istum 

amorem ex dnimo amoueas, 
Quam id loqui, quo mdgis lubido frtistra incen- 

datur tua. 
CH. Facile omnes, quom ualemus, recta consilia ae- 

grotis damus. 
310 Tu si hic sis, aliter sentias. BY. Age age, titio 

lubet. CH. Sed Pdmphilum 
Video. omnia experiri certumst prius quam 

pereo. BY. Quid hic agit? 
CH. Ipsum hiinc orabo, huic stipplicabo, amorem huio 

narrabo meum : 



n. 1. 13-28 ANDRIA. 19 

Credo impetrabo, ut dliquot saltem nuptiis pro- 

dat dies : 
Interea fiet dliquid, spero. BY. Id 'aliquid' nil 

est. CH. Byrria, 
315 Quid tibi uidetur? ddeon ad eum? BY. Quidis 

ni ? si nil impetres, 
Vt te drbitretur sibi paratum moechura, si illam 

duxerit. 
CH. Abin hinc in malam rem cum suspicione istac, 

scelus ? 
PA. Charinum uideo. sdlue. CH. O salue, Pam- 

phile : 
Ad te aduenio spem salutem consiHum auxilium 

expetens. 
320 PA. Neque pol consili locum habeo neque ad auxi- 20 

lium copiam. 
Sed istuc quid namst? CH. Ilodie uxorem 

diicis? PA. Aiunt. CH. Pamphile, 
Si id facis, hodie postremum me uides. PA. Quid 

ita? CH. Eimihi, 
Yereor dicere : huic dic quaeso, Byrria. B Y. Ego 

dicdm ? PA. Quid est ? 
BY. Sponsam hic tuam amat. PA. Ne iste haud me- 

cum sentit. eho dum dic mihi : 
325 Numquid nam amplius tibi cum illa f uit, Charine ? 25 

CH. Ah, Pamphile, 
Nil. PA. Quam uellem! CH. Nunc te per 

amicitiam et per amorem obsecro, 
Principio ut ne ducas. PA. Dabo equidem 

operam. CH. Sed si id non potest 
Aut tibi nuptiae haec sunt cordi, PA. Cordi ? 

CH. saltem aliquot dies 



20 AXDRIA. II. 1. 29—2. 6 

Profer, dum proficiscor aliquo, ne uideain. 

PA. Audi nunciam, 
330 Ego, Charine, netitiquam officium liberi esseso 

hominis puto, 
Quom is nihil mereat, postulare id grdtiae apponi 

sibi 
Nuptias eflfugere ego istas malo quam tu adipi- 

scier. 
CH. Eeddidisti animum. PA. Nunc siquid potes aut 

tu aut hic Byrria, 
Facite fingite inuenite efficite qui detur tibi : 
335 £go id agam, mihi qui ne detur. CH. Sat habeo. ss 

PA. Dauom optume 
Video, quoius consilio fretus sum. CH. At tu 

hercle haud quicquam mihi, 
Nisi ea quae nihil opus sunt sciri. f ugin hinc ? 

BY. Ego uero dc lubens. 



DAVOS. CHARINVS. PAMPHILVS. 

DA. Di .boni, boni quid porto ? sed ubi inueniam 2 
Pdmphilum, 
^t metum in quo niinc est adimam atque ex- 
pleam animum gaudio? 
340 CH. Laetus est nescio quid. PA. Nil est : non dum 
haec resciuit mala. 
DA. Quem ego nunc credo, si iam audierit sibi para- 

tas nuptias, 
CH. Audin tu illum? DA. toto me oppido exanima-6 
tum quaerere. 
Sed ubi quaeram ? qu6 nunc primum intendam ? 
CH. Cessas ddloqui? 



IL 2. 7-22 ANDRU. 21 

DA. Habeo. PA. Daue, ades, resiste. DA. Quis ho- 
most, qui me . . ? o Pamphile, 
345 Te ipsum quaero. euge Charine: ambo oppor- 
tune: u6s uolo. 
PA. Ddue, perii. D A. Quin tu hoc audi. PA. Interii. 

DA. Quid timeas scio. 
CH. Mea quidem hercle certe in dubio uitast. D A. Et lo 

quid tu, scio. 
PA. Nuptiae mi. DA. Etsi scio ? PA. hodie 
DA. Obtundis, tam etsi intellego? 
Id paues, ne dticas tu illam : tu autem, ut ducas. 
CH. Eem tenes. 
350PA. Istuc ipsum. DA. Atque istuc ipsum nil peri- 
clist : me uide. 
PA. Cbsecro te, qudm primum hoc me libera miserum 
metu. DA. Em, 
Libero: uxorem tibi non dat iam Chremcs. i5 

PA. Qui scis? DA. Scio. 
Tuos pater modo me prehendit : ait tibi uxorem 

dare 
Hodie, item alia multa, quae nunc non est nar- 
randi locus. 
355 Continuo ad te properans percurro dd forum, ut 
dicam ha6c tibi. 
"^i te non inuenio, ibi ascendo in quendam 

excelsum locum. 
Circumspicio : nusquam. forte ibi huius uideo20 

Byrriam : 
Eogo: negat uidisse. mihi molestum. quid 

agam cogito. 
Eedeunti interea ex ipsa re mi incidit suspicio 
'hem, 



22 ANDRIA. n. 2. 23—3. 1 

360 Paululum obsoni: ipsus tristis: de inprouiso 
nuptiae : 
Non cohaerent.' PA. Quorsum nam istuc? 

DA. flgo me continuo dd Chremem. 
Cum illo aduenio, solitudo ante ostium: iam idas 
gaiideo. 
CH. Kecte dicis. PA. Perge. DA. Maneo : mterea 
intro ire neminem 
Video, exire n^minem: matronam nullam in 
a^dibus, 
365 Nil omati, nQ tumulti: accessi: intro aspexi. 
PA. Scio: 
Mdgnum signum. DA. Num uidentur conuenire 
haec nuptiis ? 
PA. Non opinor, Ddue. DA. ^Opinor' ndrras? nonao 
recte dccipis. 
Certa res est. etiam puerum inde dbiens conueni 

Chremis 
Holera et pisciculos minutos f erre obolo in cendm 
seni. 
370 CH. Liberatus sum hodie, Daue, tua opera. DA. Ac 
nullus quidem. 
CH. Quid ita? nempe huic prorsus illam non dat. 
DA. Eidiculum caput, 
Qudsi necesst^5 sit, si huic non dat, te illamss 

uxorem ducere: 
Nisi uides, nisi senis amicos oras, ambis. 

CH. Bene mones: 
Ibo, etsi hercle saepe iam me spes haec frustra- 
t^t. uale. 
375PA. Quid igitur sibi uolt pater? quor simulat?3 
DA. Ego dicdm tibi. 



n. 3. 2-20 ANDRIA. 23 

Si fd snscensedt nunc, qoia non d6t tibi uxorem 

Chremes, 
Prius quam tuom ut sese Mbeat animum ad 

nuptias persp^xerit; 
Ipsus sibi esse iniurius uidedtur, neque id in- 

iuria. 
Sed si tu negdris ducere, ibi culpam in te trdns- 6 

feret: 
380 Tum illae turbae fient. PA. Quiduis pdtiar. 

DA. Pater est, Pamphile. 
DifficUest. tum haec solast mulier. dictum ac 

f actum inuenerit 
Aliquam causam, quam obrem eiciat oppido. 

PA. Eicidt? DA. Cito. 
PA. C6do igitur quid fdciam, Daue? DA. Dic te 

ducturum. PA. Hem. DA. Quid est? 
PA. Egon dicam ? D A. Quor non ? PA. Numquam lo 

faciam. DA. Ne nega. 
385 PA. Suadere noli. DA. Ex ed re quid fiat, uide. 
PA. Vt ab illa excludar, hoc concludar. DA. Non 

itast. 
Nempe hoc sic esse opinor : dicturum patrem 
' Ducds uolo hodie uxorem ' : tu ^ ducam ' in- 

quies: 
Cedo quid iurgabit tecum ? hic reddes omnia, is 
390 Quae nunc sunt certa ei consilia, incerta ut sient, 
Sine omni periclo : nam hoc haud dubiumst, quin 

Chremes 
Tibi non det gnatam. nec tu ea causa minueris 
Haec quae facis, ne is mutet suam sententiam. 
Patri dic uelle : ut, qu&m ueUt, tibi iure irasci ao 

non queat. 



2i ANDRU. II. 3. 21—4. 8 

395 Nam quod tu speres : ^ propulsabo facile uxorem 
his moribus : 
Dabit nemo ' : inueniet inopem potius, qudm te 

corrumpi sinat. 
Sed si te aequo animo f erre acjcipiet, neglegentem 

f eceris : 
Aliam otiosus. quaeret : interea dliquid acciderit 
boni. 
PA. Itan credis ? DA. Haud dubium id quidemst. 25 
PA. Vide qu& me inducas. D A. Quin taces ? 
400 PA. Dicdm. puerum autem ne resciscat mihi esse ex 
illa cautiost : 
Nam pollicitus sum suscepturum. DA. O fdci- 

nus audax. PA. Hanc fidem 
Sibi me obsecrauit, qui se sciret non deserturum, 
ut darem. 
D A. Curabitur. sed pdter adest. caue te esse tristem 
sentiat. 

SIMO. DAVOS. PAMPHILVS. 

SI. Eeuiso quid agant atit quid captent consili. 4 

405DA. Hic ntinc non dubitat, quin te ducturum ne- 
ges. 
Venit meditatus dlicunde ex solo loco : 
Ordtionem sperat inuenisse se, 
Qui dijSferat te : proin tu f ac apud te tit sies. 5 
PA. Modo ut possim, Daue. DA. Crede inquam hoc 
mihi, Pdmphile, 
410 Numquam hodie tecum commutaturtim patrem 
Vnum esse uerbum, si te dices dticere. 



II. 5. 1-^. 2 ANDRU, 25 

BYRRIA. SIMO. DAVOS. PAMPHILVS. 

B Y. Erus me relictis rebus iussit Pamphilum 6 

Hodie obseruare, ut quid ageret de nuptiis 
Scirem : id propterea ntinc hunc uenientem sequor. 
415 Ipsum ddeo praesto uideo cum Dauo : hoc agam. 
SL Vtrtimque adesse uideo. DA. Hem, serua.tt 

SI. Pamphile. 
DA. Quasi de inprouiso respice ad eum. PA. Ehem 

pater. 
DA. Probe. SI. Hodie uxorem ducas, ut dixi, uolo. 
BY. Nunc nostrae timeo pdrti, quid hic respon- 
deat. 
420 PA. Neque istic neque ahbi tibi erit usquam in me 
mora. BY. Hem. 
DA.Obmutuit. BY. Quid dixit? SL Facis ut teio 
decet, 
Quom isttic quod postulo impetro cum grdtia. 
DA. Sum uerus ? BY. Erus, quantum atidio, uxore 

^xcidit. 
SI. I ntinciam intro, me in mora, cum opus sit, sies. 
425 PA. E6. BY. Nullane in re esse quoiquam homini 
fidem ! 
Verum illud uerbumst, u&lgo quod dici solet, i5 
Omnis sibi malle mehus esse quam dlteri. 
Ego illam uidi : uirginem f ormd bona 
Memini uideri : quo aequior sum Pdmphilo, 
430 Si se illam in somnis quam illum amplecti md- 
luit. 
Eenuntiabo, ut pro hoc malo mihi d6t malum. 20 
DA. Hic ntinc me credit dliquam sibi falldciam 6 

Portdre et ea me hic restitisse grdtia. 
2 



i 



26 ANDRIA. n. 6. 3-22 

SI. Quid Dduos narrat ? D A. A6que quicquam nunc 
quidem. 
435 SI. Nilne ? hem. DA. Nil prorsus. SI. Atqui ex- 
pectabdm quidem. 
DA. Praeter spem euenit: sentio: hoc male hab^t» 

uirum. 
SI. Potin 6s mihi uerum dicere? DA. Nil faci- 

lius. 
SI. Num iUi molestae quidpiam haec sunt ntiptiae 
Huiusce propter consuetudinem hospitae ? 
440 DA. Nil hercle : aut, si adeo, biduist aut tridui 

Haec sollicitudo : nosti ? deinde desinet. lo 

Etenim ipsus secum edm rem reputauit uia. 
SI. Laudo. DA. Dum licitumst ei dumque aetds 
tulit, 
Amduit: tum id clam: cduit, ne umquam in- 
fdmiae 
445 Ea r^s sibi esset, tit uirum f ortem decet : 

Nunc lixore opus est: dnimum ad uxorem dd-w 
pulit. 
SI. Subtristis uisus est esse aliquanttim mihi. 
DA.Nil propter hanc rem, sed est quod suscenset 

tibi. 
SI. Quid ndmst ? D A. Puerilest. SI. Quid id est ? 
D A. m SI. Quin dfc, quid est ? 
450DA. Ait nimium parce fdcere sumptum. SI. M6ne? 
DA. Te. 
*Vix' inquit ^drachwmis ^st obsOnattim de-20 

cem: 
Non fiKo uidetur uxorem dare. 
Quem ' inquit * uocabo ad cenam meorum aequ^ 
lium 



H. 6. 23-27 ANDRIA. 27 

Fotissamum nuno V ^t, quod dicendum hic siet, 
455 Tu quoque per parce nimium. non laudo. 
SL Tace. 
DA. Comm6ui. SI. Ego istaec r^te ut fiant uidero. ] 
Quid nam hoc est rei? quid hic uolt ueterator 

sibi? 
Kam si hic malist quicquam, hem illic est huic 
rei caput. 



ACTVS IIL 



MYSIS. SIMO. DAVOS. LESBIA. (GLYCERIVM.) 

MY. Ita pol quidem res est, tit dixisti, L^sbia : 1 

460 Fid^lem haud ferme mtilieri inuenids uirum. 
SL Ab Andriast ancilla haec. DA. Quid narrds? 

SI. Itast. 
MY. Sed hic Pdmphilus SL Quiddicit? MY.firma- 

uit fidem. SI. Hem. 
DA. Vtinam atit hic surdus atit haec muta f dcta sit. 6 
MY. Nam quod peperisset, iussit toUi. SI. O Itippiter, 
465 Quid ego atidio? actumst, siquidem haec uera 
praedicat. 
LE. Bonum ing^nium narras ddulescentis. MY. Op- 
tumum. 
Sed s^quere me intro, ne In mora illi sis. 
LE. Sequor. 
DA.Quod remedium nunc huic malo inuenidm?io 
SI. Quid hoc? 
Adeon est demens? ex peregrina? . . idm scio: 
ah 
470 Vix tdndem sensi stolidus. DA. Quid hic sen- 
sisse ait? 
SI. Haec primum adf ertur idm mihi ab hoc f alldcia : 
Hanc slmulant parere, quo Chremetem abst^r- 
reant. 
(GL.) luno Lucina, f er opem, serua me, obsecro. i5 



m. 1. 16-2. 13 ANBRIA. 29 

SL Hui, tdm cito ? ridiculum : postquam ante ostium 

476 Me audiuit stare, adproperat. non sat commode 

Diuisa sunt temporibus tibi, Daue, ha^c. D A. Mi- 

hin? 

SI. Num inm6mores discipuli? DA. Ego quid 

narres n^scio. 
SI. Hio Inparatum m6 si in ueris ntiptiis «o 

Adortus esset, quos mihi ludos rMderet ? 
480 Nunc huius periclo fit, ego in portu nduigo. 



LESBIA. SIMO. DAVOS. 

LE. Adhtic, Archylis, quae adsol6nt quaeque op6rtet 2 
Signa esse ad salutem, omnia huic esse uideo. 
Nuno primum fac ista ut lau^t : post deinde, 
Quod iiissi ei dari bibere et qudntum imperdui, 
486 Date : mox ego huc reuortor. 6 

Per ecdstor scitus ptier est natus Pdmphilo. 
Deos qua^so ut sit sup6rstes,quandoquidem ipsest 

ingenio bono, 
Quomque huic est ueritus optumae adulesc^nti 

facere iniuriam. 
SI. Vel hoc quis non credat, qui te norit, dbs te esse 

ortum ? D A. Quid nam id est ? 
490SL Non imperabat coram, quid opus fdcto essetio 

puerperae : 
Sed postquam egressast, illis quae sunt intus 

clamat d6 uia. 
O Ddue, itan contemnor abs te? aut itane 

tandem idoneus 
Tibi uideor esse, qu6m tam aperte fdllere inci- 

pidsdolis? 



30 ANDRU. m. 2. 14-29 

Saltem dccurate, ut metui uidear c^rte, si resci- 
uerim. 
495 DA. Certe h^rcle nunc hic se ipsus fallit, haud ego. is 
SI. Edixin tibi, 
Interminatus stim, ne faceres? num ueritu's? 

quid re tulit? 
Credon tibi hoc nunc p^perisse hanc e Pdm- 
philo ? 
DA. Teneo quid erret, 6t quid agam habeo. SI. Quid 

taces ? 
DA. Quid crMas? quasi non tibi renuntidta sint haec 
sic f ore. 
500 SI. Mihin quisquam? DA. Eho an tute intellextiao 
hoc ddsimulari ? SI. Inrideor. 
D A. Kenuntiatumst : ndm qui tibi istaec incidit su- 

spicio ? 
SI. Qui ? quia te noram. D A. Qudsi tu dicas, f dctum 

id consilio meo. 
SI. Certe enim scio. DA. Non sdtis me pemosti 

etiam, qualis sim, Simo. 
SI. Egon te? DA. Sed siquid tibi narrare occ^pi, 
continuo dari 
505 Tibi u6rba censes f dlso : itaque hercle nil iam ss 
muttire atideo. 
SI. Hoc ego scio unum, neminem peperisse hic. 
DA. InteUexti [^-]. 
Sed nilo setius mox puerum huc deferent ante 

ostium. 
Id ego iam nunc tibi, ^re, renuntio futurum, ut 



sis sciens, 



Ne tu hoc posterius dicas Daui fdctum consilio 
atit dolis : 



m. 2. 30-47 ANDRIA. 31 

610 Proifsus a me opinionem hanc tuam ^sse egoso 
amotdm uolo. 
SI. Vnde id scis? DA. Audiui et credo: multa 
concurrunt simul, 
Qul coniecturam hdnc nunc f acio. idm primus 

haec se e Pdmphilo 
Grduidam dixit ^sse : inuentumst falsum. nunc, 

postqudm uidet 
Ntiptias domi dpparari, missast ancilla ilico 
615 Obstetricem accersitum ad eam et ptierum utss 
adferr^t simul. 
[H6c nisi fit, puerum ut tu uideas, nil mouentur 
ntiptiae.] 
SI. Quid ais ? cum intellexeras 

Id consilium cdpere, quor non dixti extemplo 
Pdmphilo ? 
DA. Quis igitur eum ab illa abstraxit nisi ego ? nam 
omnes nos quidem 
620 Scimus, quam misere hdnc amarit. niinc sibiio 
uxorem ^xpetit. 
Postremo id mihi dd negoti: tii tamenidem has 

ntiptias 
Perge f acere ita tit f acis : et id spero adiuturos 
deos. 
SI. Immo abi intro : ibi me 6pperire et quod parato 
opus ^st para. 
Non impulit me, haec ntinc omnino ut crede- 
rem: 
625 Atque hatid scio an quae dixit sint uera 6mnia. « 
Sed pdrui pendo : iUud mihi multo mdxumumst, 
Quod mihi poUicitust ipsus gnatus. ntinc 
Chremem 



32 ANDRIA. III. 2. 48—3. 17 

Conueniam: orabo gndto uxorem: [idj si im- 

petro, 
Quid dlias malim quam hodie has fieri nuptias? 
630 Nam gndtus quod poUicitust, haud dubiumsteo 

mihi, 
Si nolit, quin eum merito possim cogere. 
Atque ddeo in ipso tempore eccum ipsum 6b- 

uiam. 

SIMO. CHREMES. 

SI. lubeo Chremetem. . . CH. O te ipsum quaere-3 
bam. SI. Et ego te. CH. Optato Muenis. 
Aliquot me adierunt, ex te auditum qui aibant, 
hodie filiam 
536 Meam nubere tuo gndto : id uiso ttin an illi in- 
sdniant. 
SI. Ausculta paucis : et quid te ego uelim et tu quod 

quaeris scies. 
CH. Ausctilto : loquere quid uelis. 
SI. Per te deos oro et nostram amicitidm, Chremes, 
Quae incepta a paruis cum aetate adcreuit simul, 
640 Perque unicam gnatdm tuam et gnatum meum, 
Quoius tibi potestas stimma seruandi datur, 
Vt me ddiuues in h^ re, atque ita uti ntiptiae lo 
Fuerdnt futurae, fiant. CH. Ah, ne me obsecra : 
Quasi hoc te orando a me impetrare oporteat. 
545 Alium 6sse censes niinc me atque olim quom 
dabam ? 
Si in remst utrique ut fiant, accersi iube. 
Sed si ex ea re plus malist quam commodi i5 
Vtrique, id oro te in commune ut consulas, 
Quasi illa tua sit Pdmphilique ego sim pater. 



m. 3. 18-43 ANDRIA. 33 

550 SI. Immo ita uolo itaque postulo ut fidt, Chremes : 
Neque postulem abs te, ni ipsa res monedt. 
CH. Quid est? 
SI. Ira6 sunt inter Glycerium et gnatum. CH. Audio. ao 
SI. Ita mdgnae, ut sperem posse auelli. CH. Fdbu- 

lae. 
SI. Prof ecto sic est. CH. Sic hercle ut dicam tibi : 
655 Amdntium irae amoris integrdtiost. 

SI. Em, id te 6ro ut ante edmus, dum tempus datur, 
Dumque eilis lubido occltisast contumeliis : » 

Prius quam hdrum scelera et Idcrumae conficta6 

dolis 
Eedticunt animum aegrotum ad miseric6rdiam, 
660 Vx6rem demu^. spero consuettidine et 
Coniugio liberdli deuincttim, Chremes, 
Dein fdcile ex illis sese emersurum malis. »<> 

CH. Tibi ita h6c uidetur : dt ego non posse drbitror 
Neque illum hdnc perpetuo habere neque me 
p^rpeti. 
665 SI. Qui scis ergo istuc, nisi periclum f eceris ? 
CH. At istific periclum in f ilia fieri grauest. 
SI. Nempe incommoditas denique huc omnis redit, ss 
Si eueniat, quod di pr6hibeant, disc^ssio. 
At si corrigitur, qu6t conmioditat^s uide : 
670 Principio amico filium restitueris, 

Tibi generum firmum et filiae inueni^s uirum. 
CH. Quid istic? si ita istuc dnimum induxti esse^o 
titile, 
Nol6 tibi uUum c6mmodum in me clatidier. 
SI. Merit6 te semper mdxumi f eci, Chremes. 
676 CH. Sed quid ais ? SI. Quid ? CH. Qui scis eos nunc 
discordare int6r Se ? 
2* 



i 
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SI. Ipsus mihi Dauos, qui intumust eorum consiliis, 

dixit: 
Et is mihi suadet ntiptias quantlim queam ut^ 

maturem. 
Num censes faceret, filium nisi sciret eadem haec 

u6Ue? 
Tute ddeo iam eius uerba audies. heus, 6uocate 

huc Dduom. 
Atque 6ccum uideo ipslim f oras exire. 

DAVOS. SIMO. CHREMES. 

680 DA. Ad te ibam. SI. Quid namst ? 4 

DA. Quor tixor non acc^rsitur? iam aduesperascit. 
SI. Alidin? 
Ego dudum non nil u6ritus sum, Daue, dbs te, ne 

f aceres idem, 
Quod uolgus seruortim solet, dolis ut me delti- 

deres, 
Propterea quod amat filius. DA. Egon istuc5 
facerem? SI. Credidi: 
585 Idque ddeo metuens u6s celaui, quod nunc dicam. 
D A. Quid ? SI. Scies : 
Nam propemodum habeo i&ra fldem. DA. Tan- 
dem cognosti qui siem? 
SI. Non f tierant nuptia6 f uturae. D A. Quid ? non ? 
SI. Sed ea grdtia 
Simuldui, uos ut pMemptarem. D A. Quid ais ? 

SI. Sic res 6st. DA. Vide : 
Numquam istuc quiui ego intellegere. u^ con- lo 
silium cdllidum. 
690 SI. Hoc a^di : ut hinc te intro ire iussi, opportune 
hic fit mi obuiam. DA. Hem, 



m. 4. 12-27 AKDRU. 85 

Num ndm perimiis? SI. N4rro huic, quae tu 
dudum narrasti mihi. 
DA. Quid nam atidio ? SI. Gnatam tit det oro, uixque 
id exoro. DA. Occidi. SI. Hem, 
Quid dixisti? DA. Optume inquam factum. 
SI. Nunc per hunc nuU^t mora. 
CH. Domtim modo ibo, ut Mparetur dicam, atque huc is 
rentintio. 
595 SI. Nunc te oro, Daue, quoniam solus mi eflfecisti 
has ntiptias, 
DA. Ego uero solus. SI. gndtum mi corrigere porro 

enitere. 
DA. Faciam hercle sedulo. SI. Potes nunc, dum dni- 

mus inritdtus est. 
D A. Quiescas. SI. Age igittir, ubi nunc est ipsus ? 

DA. Mirum ni domist. 
SI. Ibo M eum atque eadem haec, tibi quae dixi,ao 
dicam itidem illi. DA. Ntillus sum. 
600 Quid catisaest, quin hinc in pistrinum recta 
proflcisc^ uia? 
Nil 6st preci loci relictum: idm perturbaui 

omnia: 
Ertim f ef eUi : in ntiptias coni6ci erilem f ilium ; 
Eeci hodie ut flerent, insperante hoc dtque inuito 

Pdmphilo. 
Em asttitias : quod si quiessem, nil euenisset mali. » 
605 Sed 6ccum uideo ipsum : occidi : 

Vtindm mihi aUquid 6sset hic, quo ntinc me 
praecipitem darem. 



36 ANDRIA. m. 5. 1-15 

PAMPHILVS. DAVOS. 

PA. ^bi illic est ? sceliis, qui me hodie . . D A. Perii. 6 
PA. atque hoc confiteor iure 
Mi obtigisse, quandoquidem tam iners, tam nuUi 

consili sum: 
Seruon f ortunds meas me commisisse f uttili ! 
610 Ego pretium ob stultitidm fero: sed intiltum 
numquam id atiferet. 
DA. Posthac incolumem sdt scio fore me, ntinc si» 

deuito hoc malum. 
PA. Nam quid ego nunc dicdm patri ? negdbon uelle 
me, modo 
Qui stim pollicitus dticere ? qua auddcidL id f acere 

atideam? 
Nec quid me nunc faciam scio. DA. Nec m6 
quidem, atque id ago sedulo. 
615 Dicam dliquid me inuenttirum, ut huic malo 
dliquam producdm moram. 
PA. Oh. D A. Visus sum. PA. Eho dum bone uir, lo 
quid ais ? uiden me consiliis tuis 
Miserum impeditum esse? DA. At iam expe- 
diam. PA. Expedies? DA. Certe, Pdm- 
phile. 
PA. Nempe tit modo. DA. Immo melius spero. 
PA. Oh, tibi ego ut credam, f tircif er ? 
Tu rem impeditam et perditam restituas? hem 
quo fretus sim, 
620 Qui me hodie ex tranquillissuma re coniecisti in 
ntiptias. 
An non dixi esse hoc futurum? DA. Dixti. w 
PA. Quid meritti's? DA. Crucem. 



m. 5. 16-18 ANDRIA. 37 

Sed sine paululuiii dd me redeam: iam ^quid 

dispiciam. PA. Ei mihi, 
Quom non habeo spdtium, ut de te stimam sup- 

plicium, tit uolo : 
Ndmque hoc tempus pra^cauere mihi me, haud 

te ulcisci sinit. 



ACTVS IV. 



CHARINVS. PAMPHILVS. DAVOS. 

625 CH. Hocinest cr^dibile atit memordbile, 1 

Tdnta uecordia inndta quoiquam ut siet, 
Vt malis gatideant dtque ex incommodis 
Alterius sua ut comparent commoda ? ah 
Idnest uerum? immo id est genus hominums 
p^ssumum, in 
630 Denegando modo quis pudor patilum adest : 
Post ubi t^mpust promissa iam p^rfici, 
Ttim coacti necessdrio se dperiunt : 
[Et timent, 6t tamen res premit denegare :] 
Ibi tum eorum inpudentissuma ordtiost lo 

635 'Quis tu es? quis mihi es? quor meam tibi? 
Heus, proxumus sum egomet mihi.' 
At tdmen ^ubi fides?' si roges, nil pud^^t 

hic, 
Vbi opus est : illi tibi nil optist, ibi uer^ntur. 
S6d quid agam ? adeamne Ad eum et cum eo in- is 
itiriam hanc expostulem? 
640 Ingeram mala mtilta? atque aUquis dicat 'nil 
promouer j^ ' : 
Multtim: molestus c6rte ei fuero atque dnimo 
morem g^ssero. 
PA. Charine, et me et te inprtidens, nisi quid di respi- 
ciunt, p^rdidi. 



IV. 1. 19-37 ANDRIA. 39 

CH. Itane * inprudens' ? tandem inuentast catisa. so- 

luisti fidem. 
PA. Quld Handem'? CH. Etiam nunc me ducereao 
istis dictis postulas ? 
645 PA. Quid istuc est ? CH. Postqudm me amare dixi, 
complacitdst tibi. 
Heti me miserum, qui tuom animum ex ^imo 
spectaui meo. 
PA. rdlsu's. CH. Nonne tibi esse satis hoc solidum 
uisumst gatidium, 
Nlsi me lactasses amantem et fdlsa spe prodti- 

ceres. 
Hdbeas. PA. Habeam? ah n^scis quantis in» 
malis uorser miser, 
660 Quantdsque hic suis consiliis mihi conflduit soUi- 
cittidines 
Meas cdmufex. CH. Quid isttic tam mirumst, 
de te si exempltim capit ? 
PA. Haud istuc dicas, si cognoris u61 me uel amor^m 

meum. 
CH. Scio: ctim patre altercasti dudum, et Is nunc 
proptered tibi 
Suscenset nec te quiuit hodie cogere illam utso 
dticeres. 
655 PA. Immo 6tiam, quo tu minus scis aerumnds meas, 
Haec ntiptiae non dpparabantur mihi : 
Nec postulabat ntinc quisquam uxorem dare. 
CH. Scio : tti coactus tud uoluntate ^s. PA. Mane : 
Non dtim scis. CH. Scio equidem iUam ductu-85 
rum esse te. 
660 PA. Quor me 6nicas ? hoc atidi. numquam destitit 
Instdre, ut dicer^m me ducturtim patri : 



40 ANDRIA. IV. 1. 38-59 

• 

Saadere, orare usque ddeo donec perpulit. 
CH. Quis homo istuc? PA. Da-uos. CH. Quam 
obrem? PA. Nescio, nisi mihi 
Deos sdtis f uisse irdtos qui auscultduerim. 4o 

665 CH. Factum hoc est, Daue ? DA.rdctum. CH.Hem, 
quid ais, scelus ? 
At tibi di dignum fdctis exititim duint. 
Eho, dic mi, si omnes hunc coniectum in ntip- 

tias 
Inimici uellent, quod nisi consilium hoc da- 
rent? 
DA. Dec^ptus sum, at non defetigatus. CH. Scio. 45 
C70DA. Hac non successit, dlia adgrediemur uia: 

Nisi si id putas, quia primo processit parum, 
Non posse iam ad saltitem conuerti hoc malum. 
PA. Immo etiam : nam satis cr6do, si aduigildueris, 
Ex tinis geminas mihi conficies ntiptias. tso 

676 DA. Ego, Pdmphile, hoc tibi pro seruitio d6beo, 
Condri manibus pedibus noctesque 6t dies, 
Capitis periclum adire, dum prosim tibi : 
Tuomst, siquid praeter spem 6uenit, mi igno- 

scere. 
Partim succedit quod ago : at f acio s6dulo. es 

680 Yel m^lius tute r^peri, me misstim face. 
PA. Cupio : restitue quem d me accepisti locum. 
DA. Faciam. PA. At iam hoc opust. DA. Hem . . . 

sed mane : crepuit a Glycerio ostium. 
PA.Nil dd te. DA. Quaero. PA. Hem, ntincin 
demum? DA. At iam h6c tibi inuent6m 
dabo. 
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MYSIS. PAMPHILVS. CHARINVS. DAVOS. 

MT. lam ubi tibi erit, inuentiiiii tibi curd.bo et mecum 2 
adductum 
685 Tuom Pd.mphilum: modo tu, Anime mi, noli te 
macerdre. 
PA. Mysis. MT. Quis est ? hem, Pdmphile, optume 

mihi te offers. PA. Quid id est ? 
MT. Ordre iussit, si se ames, era, id.m ut ad sese u6- 
nias: 
Videre ait te cupere. P A. Vah, perii : hoc 5 

malum integrdscit. 
Sicine me atque illam operd. tua nunc miseros 
soUicitdri ! 
690 Nam idcirco accersor, ntiptias quod mi dppa- 
rari sensit. 
CH. Quibus quidem quam facile potuerat qui^sci, si 

hic quiesset ! 
DA. Age, si hic non insanit satis sua sponte, instiga. 
MT. Atque edepol 
Ea res est: propteredque nuno misera in mae-io 

rorest. PA. M;fsis, 
Per omnis tibi adiuro deos, numquam edm me 
deserturum, 
695 Non, si capiundos mihi sciam esse inimicos omnis 
homines. 
Hanc mi expetiui, contigit: conu6niunt mores: 

udleant 
Qui inter nos discidium uolunt : hanc nisi mors 
mi adimet nemo. 
CH. Eesipisco. P A. Non Apollinis magis u6rum 15 
atque hoo responsumst. 
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Si poterit fieri, ut ne pater per me stetisse 
credat. 
?00 Quo minus haec fierent ntiptiae, uolo.' sed si id 
non poterit, 
Id f dciam, in procliui quod est, per me stetisse ut 

credat. 
Quis uideor? CH. Miser, aeque dtque ego. 
DA. Consilium quaero. CH. F6rti's. 
PA. Scio quid conere. DA. Hoc ego tibi prof ecto 20 

effectum r^ddam. 
PA. lam hoo opus est. DA. Quin iam habeo. 
CH. Quid est? DA. Huic, non tibi habeo: 
ne ^rres. 
V05 CH. Sat hdbeo. PA. Quid facies ? cedo. D A. Dies 
hic mi ut satis sit uereor 
Ad agendum : ne uacuom esse me nunc &d nar- 

randum credas : 
Proinde hinc uos amolimini: nam mi impedi- 
mento estis. 
PA. Ego hanc uisam. — D A. Quid tu ? quo hinc te 25 
agis? CH. Veriim uis dicam? DA. Immo 
6tiam 
Narrdtionis incipit mi initium. CH. Quid me 
fiet? 
710 DA. Eho tu inpudens, non sdtis habes, quod tibi die- 
culam dddo, 
Quantum huic promoueo ntiptias? CH. Daue, 
dt tamen — DA. Quid ergo? 
CH. Vt ducam. D A. Eidiculum. CH. Htic face ad 

me ut u^nias, siquid poteris. 
DA. Quid ueniam? nil habeo. CH. At tamen siquid. so 
DA. Age, ueniam. CH. Siquid, 
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Domi ero. DA. Tu, Mysis, dum exeo, pariimper 
me opperire hic. 
715 "ifY. Quapropter ? DA. Ita facto est opus. MY. Ma- 
tura. DA. lam inquam hic ddero. 

MYSIS. DAVOS. 

MT. Nilne 6sse proprium quoiquam! di uostrdmS 
fidem: 
Summtim bonum esse erae putaui hunc Pdm- 

philum, 
Amicum, amator^m, uirum in quouis loco 
Pardtum : uerum ex eo nunc misera qu6m capit 
V20 Laborem ! facile hic plus maUst quam illic boni. s 
Sed Dduos exit. mi homo, quid istuc obsecrost ? 
Quo portas puerum ? D A. Mysis, nunc opus est 

tua 
Mihi ad hdnc rem exprompta mdlitia atque as- 
ttitia. 
MT. Quid nam lncepturu's ? D A. Accipe a me hunc 
6cius 
V25 Atque dnte nostram idnuam appone. MT. Cb-io 
secro, 
Humine ? D A. Ex ara hinc slime uerbends tibi 
Atque eds substeme. MT. Quam 6brem id tute 
n6n f acis ? 
DA. Quia, si f orte opus sit dd erum iura^ mihi 

Non ddposisse, ut liquido possim. MT. Intellego : 
V30 Noua nunc religio in te istaec incessit. cedo. » 
DA. Moue 6cius te, ut quid agam porro int^llegas. 
Pro luppiter. MT. Quid est? DA. Sp6nsae 

pater int6ruenit. 
Eepudio quod consilium primum int^nderam. 
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MT. Nescio quid narres. DA. £go quoque hinc ab 
d^xtera 
735 Venire me adsimuldbo : tu ut subs6ruias ») 

Ordtioni, ut quomque opus sit, uerbis uide. 
MY. Ego quid agas nil int^llego : sed siquid est, 
Quod mea opera opus sit uobis, ut tu plus uides, 
Man^bo, nequod uostrum remorer commodum. 



CHREMES. MYSIS. DAVOS. 

740 CH. Eeuortor, postquam quae opus f uere ad nuptias 4 
Gnatae paraui, ut itibeam accersi. sed quid hoc ? 
Puer herclest. mulier, tu ddposisti hunc ? 
MY. Vbi iUic est ? 
CH. Non mihi respondes ? MY. Ntisquam est. uae 
misera6 mihi, 
Eeliquit me homo atque dbiit. D A. Di uostrdm 5 
fidem, 
745 Quid ttirbaest apud forum? quid illi hominum 
litigant ? 
Tum annona carast. quid dicam aliud n^scio. 
MY. Quor tu 6bsecro hio me solam — ? DA. Hem, 
quae haec est fdbula? 
Eho Mysis, puer hic undest ? quisue huc dttulit ? 
MY. Satin sdnu's, qui me id rogites ? DA. Quem ego lo 
igittir rogem, 
760 Qui hio neminem alium uideam? CH. Miror, 
tinde sit. 
DA. Dicttira es quod rogo ? MY. Ati. DA. Concede 

ad d^xteram. 
M Y. Deliras : non tute ipse ? DA. Verbum si mihi 
Vntim praeter quam quod te rogo . . f axis caue. 
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Male dicis? undest? dio clare. MY. A iiobis.iB 
DA. Hahae: 
755 Mirum uero, inpud^nter mulier si facit 

Meretrix ? CH. Ab Andridst haec, quantum in- 
tellego. 
DA. Adeon uidemur uobis esse idonei, 

In quibus sic inluddtis ? CH. Veni in t^mpore. 
DA. Propera ddeo puerum tollere hino ab idnua. «o 
760 Mane : caue quoquam ex istoc excessis loco. 
MY. Di te eradicent : ita me miseram territas. 
D A. Tibi dico ego an non ? MY. Quid uis ? D A. At 
etidm rogas ? 
Cedo, quoium puerum hic ddposisti ? dio mihi. 
MY. Tu nescis ? D A. Mitte id quod scio : dic quod «5 
rogo. 
765 MY. Vostri. DA. Quoius nostri ? MY. PdmphiU. 
" DA. Hem, quid ? PdmphUi ? 
M Y. Eho, an non est ? CH. Eecte ego s6mper fugi 

has ntiptias. 
DA. O fdcinus animaduortendum. MY. Quid cl4- 

mitas ? 
D A. Quemne ^go heri uidi ad u6s adf erri u^speri ? 
MY. O hominem audacem. D A. Verum : uidi C^n- so 
tharam 
770 Suflfdrcinatam. MY. Dis pol habeo gr^tiam, 
Quom in pdriundo aliquot ddfuerunt Kberae. 
D A. Ne iUa illum haud nouit, quoius causa haec in- 
cipit : 
^Chremes si <w?positum ptierum ante aedis ui- 

derit, 
Suam gndtam non dabit': tanto hercle mdgisss 
dabit. 
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775 CH. Non hercle faciet. DA. Niino adeo, ut tu sis 
sciens, 
Nisi ptierum toUis, idm ego hunc in medidm 

uiam 
Prouoluam teque ibidem peruoluam in luto. 
MY. Tu pol homo non es sobrius. D A. Falldcia 

Alia dliam trudit. idm susurrari audio, 4o 

780 Ciuem Atticam esse hanc. CH. H6m. DA. ^Coao- 
tus l^gibus 
Eam uxorem ducet.' MY. Eho, obsecro, an non 
ciuis est ? 
CH. locularium in malum insciens paene incidi. 
DA. Quis hic loquitur? o Chrem^s, per tempus dd- 
uenis: 
Ausctilta. CH, Audiui iam omnia. DA. An tuis 
haec 6mnia ? 
785 CH. Audiui, inquam, a principio. DA. Audistin, 6b- 
secro? hem 
Scelera, hdnc iam oportet in cruciatum hinc 

dbripi. 
Hic est ille : non te cr^das Dauom Itidere. 
MY. Me miseram : nil pol f dlsi dixi, mi senex. 
CH. Noui 6mnem rem. est Simo intus ? D A. Est. — w 
MY. Ne me dttigas, 
790 Sceleste. si pol Gl^cerio non 6mnia haec . . 
DA.Eho in^pta, nescis quid sit actum? MY. Qui 

sciam? 
D A. Hic s6cer est. alio pdcto haud poterat fieri, 

Vt sciret haec quae uoluimus. MY. Praediceres. 
D A. Paulum inter esse c^nses, ex animo 6mnia, 66 

795 Vt fert natura, fdcias an de indtistria ? 
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CRITO. MYSIS. DAVOS. 

CR. In hdc habitasse pldtea dictumst Chrysidem, 6 
Quae sese inhoneste optduit parere hic ditias 
Potius quam in patria honeste pauper uiueret : 
Eius morte ea ad me lege redierunt bona. 
800 Sed quos perconter uideo. saluete. MY. Obsecro, 6 
Quem uideo? estne hic Crito sobrinus Chrysidis? 
Is 6st. CR. O Mysisj sdlue. MY. Saluos sis, Crito. 
CR. Itan Chrysis ? hem. MY. Nos quidem pol mise- 

ras perdidit. 
CR. Quid u6s ? quo pacto hic ? sdtine recte ? 
MY. Nosne? sic: 
805 Vt quimuSj aiunt, qudndo ut uolumus non licet. lo 
CR. Quid Glycerium? iam hic suos parentis r^pperit? 
M Y. Vtinam. CR. A.n non dum etiam ? haud atispi- 
cato huc me dppuli : 
Nam polj si id scissem, ntimquam huc tetuliss^m 

pedem : 
Semper enim dictast esse haec atque habitast soror : 
810 Quae illius fuerunt, possidet : nunc me hospitem i5 
Lites sequij quam hic mihi sit facile atque titile, 
AUorum exempla commonent : simul drbitror, 
lam aliquem esse amicum et d^fensorem ei: 

ndm fere 
Grandicula iam profectast illinc. cldmitent 
815 Me sycophantam, hereditatem persequi 90 

Mendicum : tum ipsam d^spoliare non licet. 
MY. O optume hospes, pol, Crito, antiquom obtines. 
CR. Duc me dd eam, quando huc ueni, ut uideam. 

MY. Mdxume. 
DA. Sequar hos : nolo me in tempore hoc uidedt senex. 



ACTVS V. 



CHREMES. SIMO. 

820 CH. Sdtis iam satis, Sim6j spectata ergi te amicitidst 1 
mea: 
Sdtis pericli inc^pi adire : ordndi iam finem f ace. 
Diim studeo obsequi tibi, paene inltisi uitam 
filiae. 
SI. Immo enim nunc cum mdxume abs te postulo 
atque oro, Chremes, 
V^t beneficium uerbis initum dudum nunc res 
c6mprobes. 
825 CH. Vide quam iniquos sis prae studio : dum id effi- 
cias qu6d cupis, 
Neque modum benignitatis neque quid me ores 

c6gitas : 
Nam si cogites, remittas idm me onerare in- 



iuriis. 



SI. Quibus? CH. At rogitas? perpulisti me, ut ho- 
mini adulescentulo 
In alio occupdto amore, abh6rrenti ab re ux6ria, lo 
830 Filiam ut darem in seditionem dtque in incertas 
ntiptias, 
Eius labore atque eius dolore gndto ut medicar^r 

tuo: 
Impetrasti : inc6pi, dum res t^tulit. nunc non 
fert: feras. 
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Illain hinc ciuem esse diunt : puer est ndtus : nos 
missos f ace. 
SI. Per ego te deos oro, ut ne iUis dnimum inducas is 
credere, 
835 Quibus id maxume utilest, illum esse quam de- 
terrumum. 
Nuptiarum grdtia haec sunt fdcta atque incepta 

omnia. 
"V^bi ea causa, quam obrem haec faciunt, ^rit 
adempta his, desinent. 
CH. Erras : cum Dauo egomet uidi itirgantem ancil- 

Idm. SI. Scio. 
CH. Vero uoltu, quom ibi me adesse neiiter tum prae-ao 
s^nserat. 
840 SI. Credo, et id facturas. Dauos dtidum praedixit mihi: 
£t nescio qui tibi sum oblitus hodie, ac uolui, 
dicere. 



DAVOS. CHREMES. SIMO. DROMO. 

DA. Animo nunciam otioso esse impero. CH. Em2 

Dauom tibi. 
SI. ^nde egreditur? DA. Meo praesidio atque 

hospitis. SI. Quid illtid malist ? 
D A. ]6go commodiorem hominem aduentum tempus 
non uidi. SI. Scelus, 
845 Quem nam hic laudat ? DA. Omnis res est iam 
in uado. SI. Cesso ddloqui ? 
D A. Erus est : quid agam ? SI. O sdlue, bone uir. 5 
DA. Ehem Simo, o noster Chremes. 
Omnia appardta iam sunt intus. SI. Curasti 
probe. 
3 
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D A. Vbi uoleSj accerse. SI. Bene sane : id enim nero 
hinc niinc abest. 
fitiam tu hoc respondes, quid istic tibi negotist ? 
DA. Mihin? SI. Ita. 
850 DA. Mihin ? SI. Tibi ergo. DA. Modo ego intro iui. 
SI. Qudsi ego quam dudtim rogem. 
DA. Ctim tuo gnato una. SI. Anne est intus Pam-io 
philus ? crucior miser. 
£ho, non tu dixti 6sse inter ilos inimicitias, 
cdrnufex^ 
D A. Sunt. SI. Quor igitur hic est ? CH. Quid iUum 

censes ? cum illa litigat. 
DA. Immo uero indigntim, Chremes, iam f dcinus f axo 
ex me aiidies. 
865 Nescio qui senex modo uenit : ellum, confidens, 
catus : 
Quom faciem uideds, uidetur esse quantiuisw 

preti : 
Tristis seueritds inest in uoltu atque in uerbis 
fides. 
SI. Quid nam adportas? DA. Nil equidem, nisi 

quod iUum audiui dicere. 
SI. Quid ait tandem? DA. Glycerium se scire 
ciuem esse Atticam. SI. Hem, 
860 Dromo, Dromo. DA. Quid ^st? SI. Dromo. 
D A. Audi. SI. Verbum si addideris . . Dromo. 
DA. Audi obsecro. DK. Quid uis? SI. Sublimemao 

hunc intro rape, quantum potest. 
DK.Quem? SLDauom. D A. Quam obrem ? SI.Quia 
lubet. rapeinquam. DA. Quidfeci? SI.Kape. 
DA. Si quicquam inuenies me mentitum, occidito. 
SI. NU atidio : 
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£go iam te commotum reddam. DA. Tamen 

etsi hoc uertimst? SI. Tamen. 
865 Cura Mseruandum uinctum, atque audin? qu4- 

drupedem constringito. 
Age nunciam : ego pol hodie, si uiuo, tibi 25 

Ostendam, erum quid sit pericli fallere, 
Et illi patrem. CII. Ah ne saeui tanto opere. 

SI. 6 Chremes, 
Pietdtem gnati ! nonne te miser^t mei ? 
870 Tanttim laborem cdpere ob talem filium? 

Age Pamphile, exi Pdmphile : ecquid te pudet ? 30 



PAMPIIILVS. SIMO. CHREMES. 

PA. Quis me uolt ? perii, pdter est. SI. Quid ais, 6m- 3 
nium? CH. Ah, 
Eem potius ipsam dic, ac mitte mdle loqui. 
SI. Quasi quicquam in hunc iam grauius dici possiet. 
875 Ain tandem, ciuis Glyceriumst? PA. Ita prae- 
dicant. 
SI. ' Ita praedicant ' ? o ingentem confidentiam ! 5 
Num cogitat quid dicat ? num facti piget ? 
Vide num eius color pudoris signum usquam in- 

dicat. 
Adeo inpotenti esse dnimo, ut praeter ciuium 
880 Morem dtque legem et sui uoluntatem patris 

Tamen hdnc habere sttideat cum summo probro ! 10 
PA. Me miserum ! SI. Hem, modone id demum 
sensti, Pamphile ? 
Ohm istuc, olim, quom ita animum induxti tuom, 
Quod ctiperes aliquo pacto eflBciundtim tibi : 
885 Eodem die istuc uerbum uere in te dccidit. 
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Sed quid ego ? quor me excrucio ? quor me md- is 

cero? 
Quor medm senectutem huius sollicito amentia ? 
An ut pro huius peccatis ego supplicium suf- 

f eram ? 
Immo hdbeat, ualeat, uiuat cum iUa. PA. Mi 
pater. 
890 SI. Quid ' mi pater ' ? quasi tu huius indigeds patris. 
DomuSj lixor, liberi inuenti inuito patre. ao 

Addticti qui illam hinc ciuem dicant : uiceris. 
P A. Pater, licetne pauca ? SI. Quid dic^s mihi ? 
CH. Tamen, Simo, audi. SI. Ego atidiam ? quid ati- 
diam, 
895 Chremes ? CH. At tandem dicat. SI. Age, dicdt 
sino. 
PA. Ego me amare hanc fdteor : si id peccdrest, fateor 25 
id quoque. 
Tibi, pater, me dedo. quiduis oneris inpone, im- 

pera. 
Vis me uxorem diicere? hanc uis mittere? ut 

potero, feram. 
Hoc modo te obsecro, lit ne credas a me adlega- 
tum htinc senem : 
900 Sine me expurgem atque iUum huc coram ad- 
diicam. SI. Adducas ? PA. Sine, pater. 
CH. Aequom postuldt : da ueniam. PA. Sine te hoc 30 
exorem. SI. Sino. 
Quiduis cupio, dtim ne ab hoc me f aUi comperidr, 
Chremes. 
CH.Pro peccato mdgno paulum stipplici satis ^st 
patri. 
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CRITO. CHREMES. SIMO. PAMPHILVS. 

CR. Mitte orare, una hdrum quaeuis causa me ut f a- 4 
cidm monet, 
905 Vel tu uel quod uerumst uel quod ipsi cupio 
Glycerio. 
CH. Andrium ego Critonem uideo? certe is est. 

CR. Saluos sis, Chremes. 
CH. Quid tu Athenas insolens? CR. Euenit, sed 

hicinest Simo? 
CH. Hic. CR. Simo. . . SI. Men quaeris ? eho tu, s 

Glycerium hinc ciuem esse ais ? 
CR. Tti negas ? ' SI. Itane hiic paratus dduenis. 
CR. Qua re ? SI. Rogas ? 
910 Tiine inpune haec fdcias? tune hic homines 
adulescentulos 
Imperitos r^rum, eductos libere, in f raudem in- 

licis ? 
SoUicitando et pollicitando eorum dnimos lactas? 
^ CR. Sdnun es ? 
SI. Ac meretricios amores ntiptiis conglutinas ? lo 
PA. Perii, metuo ut stibstet hospes. CH. Si, Simo, 
hunc noris satis, 
915 Non ita arbitrere: bonus est hic uir. SI. Hic 
uir sit bonus ? 
Itane adtemperdte euenit, hodie in ipsis ntiptiis 
Vt ueniret, dntehac numquam? est uero huic 
credundum, Chremes. 
PA. Ni metuam patrem, hdbeo pro illa re illum quod is 

monedm probe. 
SI. Sycophanta. CR. Hem. CH. Sic, Crito, est 
hic: mitte. CR. Videat qui siet. 
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» 

920 Si mihi perget quae uolt dicere, ea quae non uolt 
audiet. 
£go istaec moueo aut curo ? non tu tuom malum 

aequo animo f eres ? 
Nam ego quae dico uera an falsa audierimj iam 

sciri potest. 
Atticus quidam olim naui frdcta ad Andrumao 

eiectus est 
£t istaec una pdrua uirgo. tum ille egens forte 
ddplicat 
925 Primum ad Chrysidis patrem se. SI. Fdbulam 
inceptdt. CH. Sine. 
CK. Itane uero obttirbat ? CH. Perge. CK. Tum is 
milii cognatus f uit, 
Qui etim recepit. ibi ego audiui ex illo sese esse 

Atticum. 
Is ibi mortuost. CH. Eius nomen ? CK. Nomen 25 

tam cito tibi ? PA. Hem, 
Perii. CR. Verum hercle opinor fuisse Phdniam : 
hoc certo scio, 
930 Ehamnusium se aiebat esse. CH. O luppiter. 
CE. Eadem haec, Chremes, 
Multi dlii in Andro audiuere. CH. Vtinam id 

sit, quod spero. eho, dic mihi, 
Quid edm tum ? suamne esse aibat ? CK. Non. 
CH. Quoiam igitur ? CE. Fratris f iliam. 
CH. Certe meast. CK. Quid ais ? SI. Quid tu ais ? 30 

PA. Arrige aures, Pdmphile. 
SI. Qui credis? CH. Phania illic frater meus fuit. 
SI. Noram ^t scio. 
935CH. Is b^llum hinc fugiens m^que in Asiam p^rse- 
quens proficiscitur : 
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Tum illdm relinquere hic est ueritus, postilla 

nunc primum audio 
Quid illo sit f actum. PA. Vix sum apud me : 

ita dnimus commotust metu 
Spe gaudio, mirdndo tanto tdm repentino hocss 
bono. 
SI. Ne istdm multimodis tuam inueniri gaudeo. 
PA. CredOj pater. 
940 CH. At mi unus scrupulus etiam restat, qui me male 
habet. PA. Dignus es 
Cum tud religione, odium . . nodum in scirpo 
quaeris. CK. Quid istuc est? 
CH. Nomen non conuenit. CR. Fuit hercle huic 
dliud paruae. CH. Quod, Crito? 
Numquid meministi ? CR. Id quaero. PA. Egon 4o 

huius m^moriam patidr meae 
Voluptdti obstare, quom ego possim in hdc re 
medicari mihi ? 
945 Heus, Chremes, quod quderis, Pasibtilast. CH. Ipsa 
edst. CK. East. 
PA. Ex ipsa miliens audiui. SI. Omnis nos gaudere 
hoc, Chremes, 
Te credo credere. CH. Ita me di ament, credo. 
PA. Quid restdt, pater ? 
SI. lam dudum res reddtixit me ipsa in grdtiam.46 
PA. O lepidtim patrem! 
De uxore, ita ut possedi, nil mutdt Chremes? 
CH. Causa optumast : 
950 Nisi quid pater ait dliud. PA. Nempe id? 
SI. Scilicet. CH. Dos, Pdmphile, est 
Dec6m talenta. PA. Accipio. CH. Propero ad 
f iliam. eho meciim, Crito : 
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Nam illdm me credo haud nosse. SI. Quor non 

illam huc transf erri iubes ? 
PA. Kecte admones: Dauo ego istuc dedam idm ne-so 

goti. SI. N6n potest. 
PA. Qui ? SI. Quia habet aliud mdgis ex sese et 

mdius. PA. Quid nam? SI. Vinctus est. 
955 PA. Pater, non recte uinctus est. SI. Haud ita iussi. 

PA. lube solui obsecro. 
SI. Age fiat. PA. At matura. SI. Eo intro. 

PA. O fatistum et felicem diem! 



CHARINVS. PAMPHILVS. DAVOS. 

CH. Prouiso quid agat Pamphilus : atque 6ccum. 5 
PA. Aliquis me forsitan 
Putet non putare hoc uerum : at mihi nunc sic 

esse hoc uerum lubet. 
Ego deum uitdm propterea sempiternam esse 
drbitror, 
960 Quod uoluptates eorum propriae sunt : nam mi 
immortdlitas 
Pdrtast, si nulla aegritudo huic gaudio interc^s-s 

serit. 
Sed quem ego mihi potissumum optem, quoi 
nunc haec narr^m, dari ? 
CH. Quid iUud gaudist ? PA. Dduom uideo, nemost, 
quem malim omnium : 
Nam hunc scio mea solide solum gduisurum 
gaudia. 
965 DA. Pdmphilus ubi nam hic est ? PA. Daue. 6 
DA. Quis homost ? PA. Ego sum. DA. O 
Pamphile. 
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PA. Nescis quid mi obtigerit. DA. Certe : s6d quid 

mi obtigerit scio. 
PA. £t quidem ego. DA. More hominum euenit, tit 
quod sim nancttis mali 
Prius rescisceres tu, quam ego illud quod tibi 
euenit boni. 
PA. Glyccrium mea suos parentes r^pperit. D A. Fac- 5 
ttim bene. CH. Hem. 
970 PA. Pdter amicus stimmus nobis. DA. Quis ? 
PA. Chremes. DA. Narras probe. 
PA. Nec mora uUast, quin eam uxorem ducam. 
CH. Num ille somniat 
fla quae uigilans uoluit? PA. Tum de ptiero, 

Daue . . DA. Ah desine. 
Solus est quem diligant di. CH. Sdluos sum, si 

haec uera sunt. 
Conloquar. PA. Quis homost? Charine, in tem-io 
pore ipso mi dduenis. 
975 CH. Bene factum. PA. Audisti ? CH. Omnia. age, 
me in tuis secundis respice. 
Ttios est nunc Chrem^s: facturum quae uoles 
scio esse omnia. 
PA. Memini : atque adeo longumst illum me exspec- 
tare dum 6xeat. 
Sequere hac me intus: dpud Glycerium niinc 

est. tu, Daue, dbi domum, 
Propera, accerse hinc qui atiferant eam. quidis 
stas ? quid cessds ? D A, Eo. 
980 Ne exspectetis dum 6xeant huc: intus despon- 
debitur : 
Intus transig^tur, siquid 6st quod restet. tu. Plati- 

dite. 
3* 



5S ANDRIA. Alter Ezitus. 

ALTEK EXITVS. 

OVVMemini atque adeo longumst illum me expectare, V. 6 

dum exeat. 
978Sequere hao intus: dpud Glycerium nunc est.. [sed 
eccum exit foras.] 

PAMPIIILVS. CIIARINVS. DAVOS. CHREMES. 

982 PA. Te expectabam. est d6 tua re quod agere ego 

tectim uolo. 
Operam dedi ne me 6sse oblitum dicas tuae 

gnatae dlterae. 
Tibi me opinor inuenisse dignum te atque ilU 
uirum. CIIA. Ah, 
985 Perii, Daue : de meo amore ac uita [nunc] sors 

tollitur. 
CHE. Non noua istaec mihi condicio est, si uoluissem, s 

Pamphile. 
CHA. Occidi, Daue. DA. [Ah] mane. CHA. Perii. 
CHE. Id qudm obrem non uolui eloquar. 
Non idcirco quod eum omnino affinem mihi 
nollem. CHA. Hem. DA. Tace. 
CHE. Sed amicitiae nostrae quae est a pdtribus no- 
stris trddita 
990 Non aliquam partem, sed uolui adductam tradi 

liberis. 
Nunc quom copia dc fortuna utrique ut obse-io 
quer6r dedit, 
Dettir. PA. Bene factum. DA. Abi dtque 
age homini grdtias. 
CHA. Salu6, Chremes, ajnicorum meorum omnium 
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Mi agissime. quid? mlhi non minus est 
gaudio, 
995 Quam [mi euenisse] quod expeto, [erga 

me tuom] 
Me repperisse, ut hdbitus antehac f ui tibi, is 
Animiim. CHK. Charine, quom dd eum tuom 

applicaueris 
Studium, exinde ut erit tute existimdueris. 
PA. Id ita esse facere coniecturam ex me licet. 
1000 CHA. Alienus abs te tdmen qui tu esses noueram. 
PA. Ita res est. CHK. Gnatam tibi meam Philu-20 
menam 
Uxorem et dotis sex talenta spondeo. 

980 DA. Ne 6xspectetis dum 6xeant huc: intus despon-V. 6 

debitur, 

981 Intus transig6tur siquid 6st quod restet. 

0) Plaudite. 
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PERSONAE. 



CHREMES SENEX. 
MENEDEMVS senex. 

CLITIPHO ADVLESCENS. 
CLINIA ADYLESCENS. 

SYRVS SERvos. 



DROMO SERvos. 

BAOCHIS MERETRIX. 

ANTIPHILA MVLiER. 

SOSTRATA MATRONA. 

CANTHARA anvs. 



PHRYGIA ancilla. 



C. SVLPICI APOLLINARIS PERIOCHA. 

In inilitiani proficisci gnatum Cliniam 
Amdntem Antiphilam conpulit durtis pater 
Animique sese angebat facti paenitens. 
Mox iit reuersus est, cldm patrem deuortitur 
5 Ad Clitiphonem. is amdbat scortum Bdcchidem. 
Cum arcesseret cupitam Antiphilam Clinia, 
Et eius Bacchis u^nit amica ac seruolae 
Habittim gerens Antiphila : f actum id quo patrem 
Sudm celaret Clitipho. hic techinis Syri 
lODecem minas meretriculae aufert & sene. 
Antiphila Clitiphonis reperitur soror : 
Hanc Clinia, aliam Clitipho uxorem dccipit. 



PROLOGVS. 

Nequoi sit uostrum mirum, quor partis seni 
Poeta dederit, quae sunt adulescentium : 
Id primum dicam, deinde quod ueni eloqiiar. 
Ex integra Graeca integram comoediam 
6 Hodie sum acturus Heauton timorumenon : 
[Duplex quae ex argumento facta est simplici.] 
Nouam esse ostendi et quae esset : nunc qui scripserit 
Et quoia Graeca sit, ni partem maxumam 
Existimarem scire uostrum, id dicerem. 

lONunc quam obrem has partis didicerim paucis dabo. 
Ordtorem esse uoluit me, nonprologum: 
Vostrum iudicium f ecit : me actorem dedit. 
Sed hic dctor tantum poterit a factindia, 
Quantum ille potuit cogitare commode, 

15 Qui ordtionem hanc scripsit, quam dicturus sum. 
Nam quod rumores distulerunt mdliuoli, 
Multds contamindsse Graecas, dum facit 
Paucds Latinas : fdctum id esse hic non negat, 
Neque se pigere et deinde facturum atitumat. 

20 Habet bonorum exemplum, quo exemplo sibi 
Licere id facere quod illi f ecerunt putat. 
Tum quod maliuolus uetus poeta dictitat, 
Repente ad studium hunc se ddpKcasse mtisicum, 
Amicum ingenio f retum, haud naturd sua : 

25 Arbitrium uostrum, uostra existumdtio 
Valebit. qua re omnes uos oratos uolo. 



PROLOGVS. 65 

Ne plus miquoni possit quam aequom ordtio. 
Facite aequi sitis : date crescendi copiam, 
Nouarum qui spectdndi faciunt copiam, 

30 Sine uitiis : ne iUe pro se dictum existumet, 
Qui nuper fecit seruo currenti in uia 
Decesse populum : quor insano seruiat ? 
De illius peccatis plura dicet, quom dabit 
Alias nouas, nisi finem maledictis facit. 

35 Adeste aequo animo : ddte potestatem mihi 
Statdriam agere ut liceat per silentium : 
Ne semper seruos ctirrens, irattis senex, 
Eddx parasitus, sycophanta autem inpudens, 
Auarus leno, adsidue agendi sint mihi 

40 Clamore summo, ctim labore mdxumo. 

Mea causa causam hanc itistam esse animum indticite, 
Vt dUqua pars laboris minuattir mUii. 
Nam ntinc nouas qui scribunt, nil parctint seni : 
Siquae laboriosa est, ad me ctirritur : 

45 Si lenis est, ad dhum deferttir gregem. 
In hdc est pura oratio. experimini, 
In utrdmque partem ingenium quid possit meum. 
[Si ntimquam auare pretium statui arti meae 
Et eum 6sse quaestum in dnimum induxi mdxumum 

60 Quam mdxume seruire uostris commodis :] 
Exemplum statuite in me, ut adulescentuU 
Vobis placere sttideant potius qudm sibi. 



ACTVS I 



CIIREMES. MENEDEMUS. 

CH. Quamquain haec inter nos niiper notitia Mmo- 1 
dumst — 
Inde ddeo quod agrum in proxumo hio mercdtus 
es — 
55 Nec rei fere sane dmplius quicqudm fuit : 
Tamen uel uirtus ttia me uel uicinitas, 
Quod ego in propinqua pdrte amicitiae puto, s 
Facit tit te audacter moneam et familiariter, 
Quod mihi uidere praeter aetatem tuam 
60 Facere et praeter quam res te adhortattir tua. 

Nam pro deum atque homintim fidem, quid uis 

tibi? 
Quid quaeris ? annos sexaginta ndtus es, lo 

Aut pltis eo, ut conicio : agrum in his regionibus 
Meliorem neque preti maioris nemo habet ; 
65 Seruos compluris : proinde quasi nemo siet, 
Ita att^nte tute illorum officia ftingere. 
Numqudm tam mane egredior neque tam u^s-is 

peri 
Domtim reuortor, quin te in f undo conspicer 
Fodere aut arare aut dliquid ferre denique. 
^O Nulltim remittis tempus neque te respicis. 
Haec n&n uoluptati tibi esse satis certo scio. 
' Enim ' dices ' quantum hic operis fiat paenitet.' 20 
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Quod in opere faciundo operae consumis tuae, 
Si stimas in illis exercendis, plus agas. 
75 ME. Chremes, tantumne ab re tuast oti tibi, 

Aliena ut cures ea quae nil ad te dttinent ? 
CH. Homo sum : humani nil a me alienum puto. 25 
Vel me monere hoc uel percontari puta : 
Eecttimst, ego ut faciam : non est, te ut deter- 
ream. 
80 ME. Mihi sic est usus : tibi ut opus f actost, f ace. 
CH. An quoiquamst usus homini, se ut cruciet? 

ME. Mihi. 
CH. Siquid laborist, — nollem : sed quid isttic malist?3o 
Quaeso, quid de te tdntum commeruisti? 
ME. Eheu! 
CH. Ne Idcruma, atque istuc, quidquid est, fac me ut 
sciam: 
85 Ne retice, ne uerere, crede inqudm mihi : 
Aut consolando aut consilio aut re itiuero. 
ME. Scire hoc uis ? CH. Hac quidem catisa, qua dixi as 

tibi. 
ME. Dicetur. CH. At istos rdstros intered tamen 
Adpone, ne labora. ME. Minume. CH. Qudm 
rem agis ? 
90 ME. Sine me, uociuom tempus nequod dem mihi 

Laboris. CH. Non sinam, inquam. ME. Ah, non 
aequom facis. 
CH. Hui, tdm grauis hos, quaeso ? ME.-Sic merittimst 40 

meum. 
CH.Nunc loquere. ME. Filium tinicum adulescen- 
tulum 
Habeo. dh, quid dixi ? habere me ? immo habui, 
Chremes : 
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95 Nunc habeam necne incertumst. CH. Quid ita 
istuc? ME. Scies. 
Est e Corintho hic dduena anus paupercula : 
Eius filiam ille aradre coepit p^rdite, 46 

Prope [iam] ut pro uxore haberet: haec clam 

me omnia. 
Vbi rem resciui, coepi non humdnitus 
100 Neque ut dnimum decuit aegrotum adulescentuli 
Tractdre, sed ui et uid peruolgatd patrum. 
Cotidie accusdbam : ' hem, tibine haec diutius 6o 
Lic6re speras f dcere me uiuo patre, 
Amicam ut habeas prope iam in uxoris loco ? 
105 Errds, si id credis, 6t me ignoras, Clinia. 
•Ego te meum esse dici tantisp6r uolo, 
Dum quod te dignumst fdcies: sed si id n6n65 

facis, 
Ego quod me in te sit facere dignum inuenero. 
Nulla ddeo ex re istuc fit nisi ex nimio otio. 
110 Ego istuc aetatis non amori operdm dabam, 

Sed in Xsiam hinc abii propter pauperiem dtque 

ibi 
Simtil rem et gloriam drmis belli r^pperi.' eo 

Postremo adeo res rediit : adulescentulus 
Saepe eadem et grauiter audiendo uictus est : 
115 Putauit me et aetdte et sapientia 

Plus scire et prouidere quam se ipstim sibi : 
In Asiam ad regem militatum abiit, Chremes. cs 
CII. Quid ais ? ME. Clam me prof ectus mensis tris 

abest. 
CH. Ambo dccusandi : etsi iUud incepttim tamen 
120 Animi est pudentis signum et non instrenui. 
ME. Vbi comperi ex eis, qui ei f uere conscii, 
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Domum reuortor maestus atque animo f ere 70 

Perturbato atque incerto prae aegritudine. 
Adsido : accurrunt serui, soccos detrahunt : 

125 Video alios festindre, lectos sternere, 

Cenam ddparare : pro se quisque sedulo 
Faciebantj quo illam mihi lenirent miseriam. 75 
Vbi uideo, haec coepi cogitare 'hem, tot mea 
Solius solliciti sint causa, ut me unum expleant ? 

130 Ancillae tot me uestiant? sumptus domi 

Tantos ego solus f dciam ? sed gnatum tinicum, 
Quem pdriter uti his decuit aut etiam dmplius, so 
Quod illa aetas magis ad haec utenda idonea st, 
Eum ego hinc eieci miserum iniustitid mea. 

135 Malo quidem me quouis dignum deputem, 

Si id fdciam. nam usque dum ille uitam illdm 

colet 
Inopem, carens patria 6b meas iniurias, ss 

Interea usque illi de me supplicium dabo, 
Laborans, parcens, quderens, iUi s6ruiens.' 

140 Ita facio prorsus : nil relinquo in aedibus, 
Nec uds nec uestimentum : conrasi omnia. 
AnciUas, seruos, nisi eos qui opere rtistico 90 

Faciundo facile stimptum exercerent suom, 
Omnis produxi ac uendidi. inscripsi iHco 

145 Aedis mercede : qudsi talenta ad quindecim 

Coegi: agrum hunc mercatus sum: hic me ex- 

^rceo. 
Decreui tantisper me minus iniiiriae, 95 

Chremes, meo gnato f dcere, dum fidm miser : 
Nec f ds esse, ulla me uoluptate hic frui, 

150 Nisi ubi ille huc saluos redierit meus pdrticeps. 
CH. Ingenio te esse in liberos leni puto, 
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Et iUum obsequentem, siquis recte aut commode loo 
Tractdret. uerum nec tu illum satis noueras, 
Nec te ille : hoc quod fit, tibi non uere uiuitur. 
155 Tu illum numquam ostendisti quanti penderes, 
Nec tibi illest credere ausus quae est aequom 

patri. 
Quod si esset f actum, haec ntimquam euenissent los 
tibi. 
ME. Ita res est, f ateor : peccatum a me mdxumumst. 
CH. Menedeme, at porro recte spero et illum tibi 
160 Saluom ddfuturum esse hic confido propediem. 
ME.Vtinam ita di faxint. CH. Fdcient. nunc si 
commodumst, 
Dionysia hic sunt hodie, apud me sis uolo. iio 

ME.Non possum. CH. Quor non? quaeso tandem 
aliqudntulum 
Tibi pdrce : idem absens f acere te hoc uolt filius. 
165 ME. Non conuenit, qui illum dd laborem hino ^^pule- 
rira, 
Nunc me ipsum fugere. CH. Sicine est senten- 
tia? 
ME.Sic. CU. Bene uale. ME. Et tu.— CH. Lacru-ns 
mas excussit mihi, 
Miseretque me eius : sed ut diei tempus est, 
Tempust monere me hlinc uicinum Phdniam, 
1^0 Ad cenam ut ueniat : ibo, uisam si domi est. 
Nil opus fuit monitore : iam dudtim domi 
Praesto dpud me esse aiunt: egomet conuiudsi20 

moror. 
Ibo ddeo hinc intro. s6d quid crepuerdnt fores ? 
[Hinc a me? quis nam egreditur? huc conces- 
sero.] 
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CLITIPHO. CHREMES. 

175 CL. Nil adhuc est quod uereare, Clinia: haud qua-2 
quam etiam cessant: 
£t illam simul cum nuntio tibi hic ddfuturam 

hodie scio. 
Proin tu sollicittidinem istam falsam, quae te 
excruciat, mittas. 
CH. Quicum loquitur filius? 

CL. Pdter adest, quem uolui: adibo. pater, oppor-6 
tune dduenis. 
180 CH. Quid id est ? CL. Hunc Menedemum nostin no- 
strum uicintim ? CH. Probe. 
CL. Huic filium scis esse ? CH. Audiui esse : in Asia. 
CL. Non est, pater : 
Apud nos est. CH. Quid ais ? CL. Aduenien- 

tem, e ndui egredientem ilico 
Abduxi ad cenam : nam mihi cum eo iam inde 

usque a pueritia 
Fuit semper f amilidritas. CH. Voluptatem raag- lo 
nam ntintias. 
185 Quam ueUem Menedemum inuitatem, ut nobi- 
scum esset, dmplius, 
Vt hdnc laetitiam nec opinanti primus obice- 

rem ei domi ! 
Atque hercle etiam nunc tempus est. CL. Caue 
f dxis : non opus est, pater. 
CH. Quapropter? CL. Quia enim incertumst etiam, 
quid se f aciat. modo uenit : 
Timet omnia : patris irara, et animum amicae se is 
erga ut sit suae. 
190 Eam misere amat : propter eam haec turba atque 
abitio euenit. * CH. Scio. 
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CL. Nunc seruolum ad eam in urbem misit, et ego 

nostrum und Syrum. 
CH. Quid narrat ? CL. Quid ille ? se miserum esse. 
CH. Miserum ? quem minus cr6deres ? 
Quid r^licuist quin hdbeat, quae quidem in ho- 

mine dicuntur bona? 
Parentis, patriam incolumem, amicos, genus, 20 
cognatos, ditias: 
195 Atque haec perinde stint ut illius animust qui ea 
possidet : 
Qui uti scit, ei bona : illi, qui non tititur recte, 
mala. 
CL. Immo ille fuit senex inportunus semper : et nunc 
nil magis 
Vereor quam nequid in illum iratus pltis satis 
faxit, pater. 
CH. IIU(?ine? sed reprimdm me: nam in metu essea» 
hunc illist litile. 
200 CL. Quid ttite tecum ? CH. Dicam. ut ut erat, mdn- 
sum tamen oportuit. 
Fortdsse aliquantum iniquior erat praeter eius 

lubidinem : 
Pateretur: nam quem ferret, si parentem non 

ferr^t suom? 
Huncine erat aequom ex illius more an illum ex 

huius uiuere? 
Et quod illum insimulat dtirum, id non est : ndm 30 
parentum initiriae 
205 Vnius modi sunt ferme: paulo qui est homo 
tolerdbilis, 
Scortari cJtebro nolunt, nolunt crebro conuiud- 



rier, 
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Praeb^nt exigue sumptum: atque haec sunt 

tdmen ad uirtutem omnia. 
Verum tibi animus semel se cupiditdte deuinxit 

mala, 
Necesse est, Clitipho, consilia consequi consimilia. 35 
210 Scittimst periclum ex dliis facere, tibi quod ex 

usu siet. 
CL. Ita credo. CH. Ego ibo hino intro, ut uideam 

nobis quid cend^ siet. 
Tu, ut tempus est diei, uide sis n^quo hino abeas 

longius. 



CLITIPHO. 

CL. Quam iniqui sunt patres in omnes ddulescentis II. 1 

itidices ! 
Qui aequom esse censent nos a pueris ilico nasci 

senes 
215 Neque illdrum adfinis 6sse rerum, quds fert adu- 

lescentia. 
Ex sud lubidine moderantur, ntinc quae est, non 

quae olim fuit. 
Mihi si timquam filitis erit, ne ille fdcili me utettir 6 

patre : 
Nam et cognoscendi et ignoscendi dabitur pec- 

cati locus : 
Non tit meus, qui mihi per alium ostendit suam 

sententiam. 
220 Perii: is mi, ubi adbibit plus paulo, stia quae 

narrat f dcinora ! 
Nunc ait ' periclum ex 4Uis f acito, tibi quod ex 

usti siet.' ^ 
4 
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Astutus : ne ille haud scit, quam mihi nunc surdo lo 

narret fdbulam. 
Magis ntinc me amicae dicta stimulant 'dd mihi' 

atque ' adf er mihi ' : 
Quoi quod respondedm nil habeo : neque me quis- 

quamst miserior. 
225 Nam hic Chnia, etsi is quoque suarum rerum sat 

agitdt, tamen 
Habet bene et pudice eductam, igndram artis 

meretriciae. 
Medst potens, procdx, magnifica, stimptuosa, no- 1« 

bilis. 
Tum quod dem [ei], ' rectest ' : ndm nil esse mihi 

religiost dicere. 
Hoc ego mali non pridem inueni : neque etiam 

dum scit pater. 



ACTVS 11. 



CLINIA. CLITIPHO. 

230 CLIN. Si mihi secundae res de amore meo essent, iam 2 

dudtim scio 
Venissent: sed uereor, ne mulier me absente 

hic corrupta sit. 
Concurrunt multae opiniones quae mihi ani- 

mum exatigeant : 
Occdsio, locus, aetas, mater quoius sub impe- 

riost mala, 
Quoi nil iam praeter pr6tium dulcest.s 
CLIT. CHnia. CLIN. Ei misero mihi. 
235 CLIT. fitidm caues, ne uideat forte hic te d patre 

aliquis exiens? 
CLIN. Faciam : sed nescio quid prof ecto mihi animus 

praesagit mali. 
CLIT. Pergin istuc prius diiudicare, qudm scis quid 

ueri siet? 
CLIN. Si nil mali esset, iam hic adesset. CLIT. lam 
aderunt. CLIN. Quando isttic 'iam' erit? 
CLIT. Non cogitas hinc longule esse ? et nosti mores lo 
mores mtiherum : 
240 Dum moUuntur, dtim conantur, dnnus est. 

CLIN. O CHtipho, 
Timeo. CLIT. Kespira: ecctim Dromonem 
ctim Syro una : adstint tibi. 
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SYRVS. DROMO. CLINIA. CLITIPHO. 

ST. Ain tu ? DR. Sic est. ST. Verum interea, 3 
dtim sermones caMimus, 
Illae sunt relictae. CLIT. Mulier tibi adest : 
audin, CKnia? 
CLIN. £gQ uero audio nunc demum et uideo et ualeo, 
Ciitipho. 
245 DR. Minume mirum: adeo inpeditae stint: ancil- 

lailim gregem 
Dticunt secum. CLIN. Perii, unde illi stints 
ancillae ? CLIT. M6n rogas ? 
ST. Non oportuit relictas: portant quid rerum! 

CLIN. Ei mihi. 
S T. Atirum, uestem : et uesperascit, 6t non noue- 
rtint uiam. 
Fdctum a nobis sttilte est. abi dum tti, Dromo, 
illis obuiam : 
250 Propera : quid stas ? CLIN. Va6 misero mihi, 

qudnta de spe decidi ! 
CLIT. Quid istuc ? quae res t& soUicitat atitem ? lo 
CLIN. Rogitas quid siet ? 
Viden tu? ancillas atirem uestem, qudm ego 

cum una ancillula 
Hic reliqui, unde ei esse censes ? CLIT. Vdh, 
nunc demum intellego. 
ST. Di boni, quid ttirbaest ! aedes nostrae uix ca- 
pient, scio. 
255 Quid comedent! quid ebibent! quid sene erit 

nostromiserius? 
Sed eccos uideo quos uolebam. CLIN. O Itip- 1» 
piter, ubi ndm est fides ? 
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Dum ego propter te errans pdtria careo de- 

mens, tu intered loci 
Conlocupletasti te, Antiphila, et me in his 

deseruisti malis, 
Propter quam in summa inf dmia sum et meo 

patri minus sum obsequens, 
260 Quoius niinc pudet me et miseret, qui harum 

mores cantabdt mihi, 
Monuisse f rustra, neque eum potuisse umquam 20 

ab hac me a^pellere. 
Quod tdmen nunc faciam, ttim, cum gratum 

mihi esse potuit, nolui. 
Nemo est miserior me. SY. Hic de nostris 

uerbis errat uidelicet, 
Quae hic siimus locuti. Clinia, aliter ttiom 

amorem atque est dccipis : 
265 Nam et uitast eadem et dnimus te erga idem 

dc f uit, 
Quantum ^x ipsa re coniecturam f^cimus. 25 
CLIN.Quid est obsecro? nam mihi nunc nil rerum 

omniumst 
Quod mdlim quam me hoc f also suspicdrier. 
ST. Hoc primum, ut nequid huius rerum ignores : 

anus, 
270 Quae est dicta mater 6sse ei antehac, non fuit : 

Ea obiit mortem : hoc ipsa in itinere dlterae 30 
Dum ndrrat, forte audiui. CLIT. Quae namst 

dltera ? 
SY. Mane: hoc quod coepi primum enarrem, CK- 

tipho : 
Post istuc ueniam. CLIT. Propera. SY. lam 

primum omnium. 
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275 Vbi uentum ad aedis est, Dromo pultdt fores : 

Anus quaedam prodit : haec ubi aperuit ostium, 35 
Continuo hic se coniecit intro, ego consequor : 
Anus foribus obdit pessulum, ad lanam redit. 
Hic sciri potuit aut nusquam alibi, Clinia, 

280 Quo studio uitam suam te absente exegerit, 

Vbi de inprouiso est interuentum mulieri : 40 
Nam ea res dedit tum existumandi copiam 
Cotidianae uitae consuettidinem, 
Quae quoiusque ingenium ut sit declarat m4- 
xume. 

285 Texentem telam sttidiose ipsam offendimus, 

Mediocriter uestitam ueste Itigubri — 45 

Eius dnuis causa opinor quae erat mortua — 
Sine atiro : tum ornatam ita uti quae ornanttir 

sibi, 
tNuUd mala re esse expolitam muliebri 

290 Capillus pexus prolixus, circtim caput 

Eeiectus neclegenter, pax. CLIN. Syre mi,8o 

obsecro, 
Ne me in laetitiam frtistra conicids. S Y. Anus 
Subtemen nebat : praeterea una ancillula 
Erat : ea texebat tina, pannis obsita, 
295 Neclecta, inmunda inltiuie. CLIT. Si haec 

sunt, Clinia, 
Vera, ita uti credo, quis te est f ortundtior ? 55 
Scin hdnc quam dicit sordidatam et sordidam ? 
Magnum hoc quoque signumst, dominam esse 

extra noxiam, 
Quom eitis tam neclegtintur intemtintii. 
300 Nam disciplina est eisdem munerdrier 
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Ancillas primum, ad dominas qui adfectdntco 
uiam. 
CLIN. Perge, obsecro te, et cdue ne f alsam gratiam 

Studeds inire. quid ait, ubi me nominas ? 
SY. Vbi dicimus redisse te et rogdre uti 
305 Veniret ad te, mtilier telam d6sinit 

Continuo et lacrumis opplet os totum sibi, 65 
Vt f dcile scires desiderio id fieri. 
CLIN. Prae gatidio, ita me di ament, ubi sim nescio : 
Ita timui. CLIT. At ego nil esse scibam, 
Clinia. 
310 Age dtim uicissim, Syre, dic quae illast dltera? 

ST. Addiicimus tuam Bdcchidem. CLIT. Hem,7o 
quid? Bdcchidem? 
Eho sceleste, qu6 illam ducis ? ST. Qu6 ego 
illam ? ad nos scilicet. 
CLIT. Ad patremne? ST. Ad eum ipsum. CLIT.O 
hominis inpudentem auddciam. ST. Heus : 
N6n fit sine periclo facinus magnum nec me- 
mordbile. 
315 CLIT. H6c uide : in mea uita tu tibi latidem is quae- 

sittim, scelus ? 
^bi si paulultim modo quid te ftigerit, egors 

perierim. 
Quid iUo facias? ST.Atenim.. CLIT. Quid 
' enim ' ? ST. Si sinas, dicdm. CLIN. Sine. 
CLIT. Sino. ST. Ita res est ha6c nunc, quasi quom . . 
CLIT. Quds malum ambages mihi 
Ndrrare occipit ? CLIN. Syre, uerum hic dicit : 
mitte, ad rem redi. 
320 ST. Enim uero retic^re nequeo: mtiltimodis in- 

itirius, 
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Clitipho, es neque f 6rri potis es. CLIN. Audi- so 

undum hercle est, tace. 
ST. Vis amare, uis potiri, uis quod des illi 

effici: 
Ttiom esse in potiundo periclum non uis : haud 

stulte sapis : 
Siquidem id saperest, u611e te id quod non po- 

test contingere. 
325 Atit haec cum illis stint habenda, aut illa cum 

his mittenda sunt. 
Hdrum duarum condicionum ntinc utram malis ss 

uide, 
Etsi consiliiim quod cepi rectum esse et tuttim 

scio. 
Nam dpud patrem tua amica tecum sine metu 

ut sit copiast : 
Tum quod illi argentum es poUicitus, eadem 

hac inuenidm uia, 
330 Quod ut efficerem ordndo surdas iam atiris 

reddiderds mihi. 
Quid aliud tibi uis ? CLIT. Siquidem hoc fit . . . 9o 

SY. Siquidem ? experiundo scies. 
CLIT. Age age, cedo istuc tuom consilium : quid id 

est ? S Y. Adsimuldbimus 
Tiiam amicam huius esse amicam. CLIT. Ptil- 

chre : quid f aci^t sua ? 
An ea quoque dicetur huius, si tina haec dede- 

cori est parum? 
335 SY. Immo ad tuam matrem dbducetur. CLIT. Quid 

eo ? S Y. Longumst, Clitipho, 
Si tibi narrem, quam obrem id faciam: uera95 

causa est. CLIT. Fdbulae : 
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Nil satis firmi uideo, quam obrem accipere 
hunc mi expedidt metum. 
ST. Mane, habeo aliud, si istuc metuis: [quod] 
dmbo confitedmini 
Sine periclo esse. CLIT. Huius modi obsecro 
dliquid reperi. SY. Maxume : 
340 Ibo obuiam hinc, dicam tit reuortantur domum. 

CLIT. Hem, 
Quid dixti? SY. Ademptum tibi iam faxoioo 

omnem metum, 
In aurem utramuis otiose ut dormias. 
CLIT. Quid dgo nunc? CLIK Tune? quod boni— 
CLIT. Syre, dic modo 
Verum. S Y. Age modo : hodie s6ro ac nequi- 
qudm uoles. 
345 CLIN. datiir, fruare dum licet : nam nescias — 

CLIT. Syre inquam. S Y. Perge porro, tamen istuc 105 

ago. 
CLIN. eius sit potestas posthac an numqudm tibi. 
CLIT. Verum hercle istuc est. Syre, Syre inquam, 

heus hetis, Syre. 
SY. Concdluit. quid uis? CLIT. Kedi, redi. 
SY. Adsum: dic quid est? 
350 lam hoc quoque negabis tibi placere ? 

CLIT. Immo, Syre: 
Et me et meum amorem et fdmam permitt&iio 

tibi. 
Tu es itidex : nequid dccusandus sis uide. 
SY. Kidiculumst [te] istuc me ddmonere, Clitipho : 
Quasi istic mea res minor agatur qudm tua. 
355 Hic siquid nobis forte aduorsi eu^nerit, 

Tibi erunt parata u6rba, huic homini uerbera : 115 
4* 
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Quapropter haec res ne utiquam neclectust 

mihi. 
Sed isttinc exora, ut suam esse adsimulet. 

CLIN. Scilicet 
Facturum me esse: in eum iam res rediit 
locum, 
360 Vt sit necessus. CLIT. Merito te amo, Clinia. 

CLIN. Verum illa ne quid titubet. SY. Perdoctast 120 

probe. 
CLIT. At h6c demiror, qui tam facile potueris 

Persuddere illi, quae solet quos spemere ! 
SY. In tempore ad eam u6ni, quod rerum omniumst 
365 Frimum : nam quendam misere offendi militem 

Eius noctem orantem: haec drte tractabdti» 

uirum, 
Vt illius aniraum cupidum inopia inc^nderet : 
Eademque ut esset dpud te hoc quam gratissi- 

mum. 
Sed heuLS tu^ uide sis nequid inprudens ruas. 
370 Patr6m nouisti ad hds res quam sit p6rspicax : 

Ego te atitem noui quam 6sse soleas inpotens : i3o 
Inuersa uerba, euersas ceruices tuas, 
Gemittis, screatus, tussis, risus dbstine. 
CLIT. Lauddbis. SY. Vide, sis, CLIT. Ttitimet mi- 
rdbere. 
375 SY. Sed qudm cito sunt consecutae miilieres ! 

CLIT. Vbi stint ? quor retines ? S Y. Idm nunc haec 135 

non 6st tua. 
CLIT. Scio, dpud patrem : at nuno interim. SY. Nilo 

magis. 
CLIT. Sine. SY. Non sinam inquam. CLIT. Qua^so 
paulisp^r. SY, Veto. 
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CLIT. Saltem salutem. S Y. Abeas si sapias. CLIT.Eo: 
380 Quid istic ? SY. Manebit. CLIT. O hominem 

f elicem. SY. Ambula. 



BACOHIS. ANTIPHILA. CLINIA. SYRVS. 

BA. Edepol te, mea Antiphila, laudo et f ortunatam 4 

iudico 
Id quom studuisti, isti formae ut mores con- 

similes f orent : 
Minumeque, ita me di ament, miror si te sibi 

quisque expetit. 
Ndm mihi, quale ingenium haberes, f tiit indicio 

ordtio : 
385 £t cum egomet nunc inecum in animo uitam s 

tuam considero 
Omniumque adeo uostTarum, uolgus quae ab 

se segregant, 
£t uos esse istius modi et nos non esse haud 

mirdbilest : 
Nam expedit bonas esse uobis : nos, quibuscum 

est res, non sinunt : 
Quippe forma inptilsi nostra nos amatores co- 

lunt: 
390 Ha6c ubi immintita est, iUi siiom animum alioio 

conf erunt : 
Nisi si prospectum interea aliquid ^st, desertae 

uiuimus. 
Vobis cum uno semel ubi aetatem dgere de- 

crettimst uiro: 
Quoius mos maxumest consimilis uostrum, hi 

se ad uos ddplicant. 
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Hoc beneficio utrique ab utrisque u6ro deuinci- 
mini, 
395 ^t numquam uUa amori uestro incidere possiti5 
cdlamitas. 
AN.Nescio alias: me quidem semper scio fecisse se- 
dulo, 
Vt ex illius commodo meum compararem com- 

modum. CL. Ah, 
Erg6, mea Antiphila, tti nunc sola r6ducem me 

in patridm facis : 
Nam dum dbs te absum, omnes mihi labores 
fuere quos cepi leues, 
400 Praeter quam tui carendum quod erat. S Y. Credo. 20 
CL. Syre, uix suffero : 
Hocine me miserum non licere me& modo inge- 
nitim f rui ! 
SY. Immo tit patrem tuom uidi esse habitum, diu 

etiam turbds dabit. 
B A. Quis nam hic adulescens est, qui intuitur nos ? 

AN. Ah, retine me, obsecro. 
B A. Amdbo quid tibist ? AK Disperii, perii misera. 
BA. Quid stupes, 
405 Antiphila ? AK Videon Cliniam an non ? 26 
BA. Qu6m uides? 
CL. Salue, dnime mi. AN. O mi Clinia, salue. 

CL. V^t uales? 
AN. Saluom uenisse gatideo. CL. Teneone te, 
Antiphila, maxime dnimo exoptatdm meo ? 
SY. Ite intro : nam uos idmdudum expectdt senex. 



ACTVS III. 



CHREMES. MENEDEMVS. 

410CH.Luciscit hoc iam. c6sso pultare ostium j 

Vicini, primum ex me tit sciat sibi filium 
Redisse ? etsi adulescentem hoc nolle intel- 

lego. 
Verum quom uideam miserum hunc tam excru- 

cidrier 
Eius dbitu, celem tam insperatum gaudium, 5 
415 Quom iUi pericli nil ex indicio siet ? 

Haud f dciam : nam quod potero adiutabo senem. 
Item ut filium meum amico atque aequah suo 
Video inseruire et socium esse in negotiis, 
Nos quoque senes est a6quom senibus obsequi. lo 
420 ME. Aut 6go profecto ing^nio egregio ad misefias 

Natus sum, aut illud f ^lsumst, quod uolgo atidio 
Dici, diem adimere aegritudinem hominibus : 
Nam mihi quidem cottidie augescit magis 
De filio aegritudo, et quanto diutius i» 

425 Abest, magis cupio tdnto et magis desidero. 
CH. Sed ipsum f oras egressum uideo : ibo, ddloquar. 
Menedeme, salue : ntintium adporto tibi, 
Quoius mdxume te fieri participem cupis. 
ME.Numquid nam de gnato meo audisti, Chremes ? 20 
430CH. Valet dtque uiuit. ME. Vbi namst quaeso? 
CH. Apud me domi. 
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MKMeus gnatus? CH. Sic est? ME. Venit ? 
CH. Certe. ME. Clinia 
Meus uenit ? CH. Dixi. ME. Edmus : duc me 
ad eum, obsecro. 
CH. Non uolt te scire se redisse etiam, et tuom 

Conspectum f ugitat : propter peccatum hoc timet, 26 
435 Ne tiia duritia antiqua illa etiam adaucta sit. 
ME. Non tu illi dixti ut &sem ? CH. Non. ME. Quam 

obrem, Chremes ? 
CH. Quia pessume istuc in te atque in illum consulis, 

Si te tam leni et uicto esse animo ostenderis. 
ME. Non possum : satis iam, satis pater durus f ui. so 
CH. Ah, 
440 Vehemens in utramque pdrtem, Menedeme, es 
nimis, 
Aut Idrgitate nimia aut parsimonia. 
In edndem fraudem ex hdc re atque ex illa in- 

cides. 
Primum olim potius qudm paterere filium 
Commetare ad mulierculam, quae paululo 36 

445 Tum erdt contenta quoique erant grata omnia, 
Proterruisti hinc. ea coacta ingrdtiis 
Postilla coepit uictum uolgo quaerere. 
Nunc quom sine magno intertrimento non potest 
Haberi, quiduis ddre cupis. nam ut tti scias, 4o 
450 Quam ea nunc instructa ptilchre ad perniciem 
siet, 
Primum iam ancillas secum adduxit pliis decem, 
Onerdtas ueste atque adro : satrapes si siet 
Amdtor, numquam sufferre eius sumptus aueat : 
Nedurn tu possis. ME. Estne ea intus ? CH. Sit 45 
rogas ? 
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455 Sensi : nam unam ei cenam atque eius comitibus 
Dtjdi : quod si iterum mihi sit danda, actum siet. 
Nam ut alia omittam, pytisando modo mihi 
Quid uini absumsit ! ' sic hoc ' dicens, ' asperum, 
Pater, hoc est : aliud lenius sodes uide' : so 

460 Releui dolia omnia, omnes serias : 

Omnis sollicitos habui^ : atque haec tina nox. 
Quid te futurum censes, quem adsidue exedent ? 
Sic me di amabunt, ut me tuarum miseritumst, 
Menedeme, fortundrum. ME. Faciat quidlubet : 65 

465 Sumat consumat perdat, decrettimst pati, 

Dum illum modo habeam mecum. CH. Si cer- 

tumst tibi 
Sic facere^ illud permagni re f erre drbitror, 
Vt ne scientem sentiat te id sibi dare. 
ME.Quid faciam? CH. Quiduis potius quam quod«o 
cogitas : 

470 Per ^um quemuis ut des : falli te sinas 

Techinis per seruolum : etsi subsensi id quoque, 
IUos ibi esse, id dgere inter se cMnculum. 
Syrus cum illo uostro consusuirant, conferunt 
Consilia ad adulescentes : et tibi perdere 66 

475 Talentum hoc pacto sdtius est quam illo minam. 
Non niinc pecunia dgitur, sed illud quo modo 
Minumo periclo id d^mus adulescentulo. 
Nam si semel tuom dnimum ille intellexerit, 
Prius proditurum t6 tuam uitam et prius 70 

48 Pecuniam omnem, quam Sbs te amittas f ilium : 

hui, 
Quantdm f enestram ad nequitiem patef eceris, 
Tibi autem porro ut non sit suaue uiuere ! 
Nam deteriores omnes sumus lic^ntia. 
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[Quod quoique cumque inciderit in ment6m,75 
uolet, 
485 Neque id putabit prauom an rectum sit : petet.] 
Tu rem perire et ipsum non poteris pati. 
Dare denegaris : ibit ad illud ilico, 
Quo mdxume apud te s6 ualere sentiet : 
Abiturum se abs te esse ilico mindbitur. so 

490ME. Videre uera atque ita uti res est dicere. 

CH. Somnum hercle ego hac nocte oculis non uidi 
meis, 
Dum id quaero, tibi qui filium restituerem. 
ME. Cedo dextram : porro te idem oro ut facids, 

Chremes. 
CH. Pardtus sum. ME. Scin quid nunc facere t^ss 
uolo ? 
495 CH. Dic. ME. Quod sensisti illos me incipere f dllere, 
Id ut maturent facere : cupio illi dare 
Quod uolt, cupio ipsum iam uidere. CH. Operdm 

dabo. 
Paulum negoti mi obstat : Simus et Crito 
Vicini nostri hinc dmbigunt de f inibus : »o 

600 Me cepere arbitrum : ibo [ac] dicam, ut dixeram 
Operdm daturum me, hodie non posse eis dare. 
Continuo hic Sidsum. ME. Ita quaeso. — di uo- 

strdm fidem ! 
Ita conparatam esse hominum naturam omnium, 
Aliena ut melius uideant et diiudicent oe 

605 Quam sua? an eo fit, quia re in nostra aut gaudio 
Sumus praepediti nimio aut aegrittidine ? 
Hic mihi nunc quanto pltis sapit quam egomet 
mihi! 
CH. Dissolui me, otiosus operam ut tibi darem, 
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Syrus est prendendus Atque adhortandtis mihi. loo 
510 A me nescio quis exit : concede hinc domum, 
Ne n6s7net inter nos congruere sentiant. 



SYRVS. CHREMES. 

ST. Hac illac circumctirsa : inueniundumst tamen, 2 

Argentum : intendenda in senem est f alldcia. 
CH.Num me fefellit hosce id struere? uidelicet, 
615 lUe Cliniae seruos tardiusculust : 

Idcirco huic nostro traditast prouincia. 6 

S Y. Quis hic loquitur ? perii. ntim nam haec audiuit ? 

CH. Syre. SY. Hem. 
CH. Quid tu istic ? S Y. Recte. equidem te demiror, 
Chremes, 
Tam mane, qui heri tantum biberis. CH. Nil 
nimis. 
620 SY. 'Nil' narras? uisa uerost, quod dici solet, 

Aquila6 senectus. CH. Ileia. S Y. Mulier com- lo 

moda et 
Faceta haec meretrix. CH. Sane. SY. Idem 

uisa est tibi? 
Et quidem hercle forma Mculenta. CH. Sic 
satis. 
SY. Ita non ut oUm, s6d uti nunc, sane bona : 
625 Minumeque miror, Clinia hanc si deperit : 

Sed habet patrem quendam duidum, miserumiB 

atque aridum 
Vicinum hunc : nostin ? dt quasi is non ditiis 
Abiindet, gnatus eius profugit inopia. 
Scis esse factum ut dico? CH. Quid ^30 ni 
sciam ? 
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630 Hominem pistrino dignum. S Y. Quem ? CH. Is- 
tunc seruolum 
Dico ddulescentis, SY. Syre, tibi timui male. «o 
CH.qui pdssus est id fieri. SY. Quid faceret? 
CH. Eogas? 
Aliquid reperiret, fingeret falldcias, 
Vnde ^sset adulescenti, amicae quod daret, 
535 Atque htinc difficilem inuitum seruaret senem. 
S Y. Garris. CH. Haec f acta ab illo oportebdt, Syre. 26 
SY. Eho quaeso laudas, qui eros fallunt ? CH. In 
loco 
Ego u6ro laudo. SY. Kecte sane. CH. Quippe 

qui 
Magndrum saepe id remedium aegritudinumst : 
540 Vel iam huic mansisset unicus gnatus domi. 

SY. locone an serio iUaec dicat nescio, 30 

Nisi mihi quidem addit dnimum, quo lubedt 
magis. 
CH.Et ntinc quid exspectdt, Syre? an dum hic denuo 
Abedt, quom tolerare illius sumptus non queat ? 
545 Nonne dd senem aliquam fdbricam fingit ? 
SY. Stolidus est. 
CH. Xd te ddiutare oportet adulescentuli 35 

Causd. SY. Facile equidem fdcere possum, si 

iubes : 
Etenim quo pacto id fieri soleat, cdUeo. 
CH.Tanto hercle meUor. SY. Non est mentiri 
meum. 
550 CH. Fac ergo. SY. At heus tu, fdcito dum eadem 
haec memineris, 
Siquid huius simile forte aUquando euenerit, 40 
Vt stint humana, ttios ut faciat fiUus. 
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CH. Non usus ueniet, spero. S Y. Spero hercle ego 
quoque. 
Neque eo nunc dico, quo quicquam illum sen- 
serim : 
655 Sed siquid, nequid : quae sit eius aetas, uides : 

Et ne ego te, si usus ueniat, magnifice, Chremes, 45 
Tractare possim. CH. De istoc, quom usus ue- 

nerit, 
Videbimus quid opus sit : nunc istuc age. 
SY. Numqudm commodius timquam erum audiui 
loqui, 
660 Nec quom male facere crederem mihi inpti- 
nius 
Lic^re. quis nam a nobis egreditur f oras ? w 



CliREMES. CLITIPHO. SYRVS. 

CH. Quid istuc quaeso ? qui istic mos est ? Clitipho ? 3 

itane f ieri oportet ? 
CL. Quid ego feci ? CH. Vidin ego te modo manum 

in sinum huic meretrici 
Inserere? S Y. Acta haec res est : perii. CL. Men? 

CH. Hisce oculis, ne nega. 
665 Facis ddeo indigne iniuriam iUi, qui non abstineds 

manum : 
Nam istaec quidem contumelia est, 5 

Hominem amicum recipere ad te atque eius ami- 

cam subigitare. 
Vel heri in uino quam inmodestus fuisti, SY. Fac- 

tum. CH. qudm molestus ! 
'^t equidem, ita me di ament, metui, quid f uturum 

denique esset ! 
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670 Noui ego.amanti^: dnimum aduortunt grduiter 
quae non censeas. 
CL. At fides mi apud hunc est, nil me istius f acturtim, lo 

pater. 
CH. Esto : at certe concedas hinc dliquo ab ore eorum 
dliquantisper. 
Multa fert libido: ea facere prohibet tua prae- 

sentia. 
De me facio coniecturam : n^most meorum ami- 
corum hodie, 
675 Apud quem expromere omnia mea occtilta, Ch- 
tipho, audeam. 
Apud dhum prohibet dignitas, apud dlium ipsius i5 

f acti pudet, 
Ne ineptus, ne proteruos uidear : quod illum f a- 

cere credito. 
Sed nostrum est intellegere, ut quomque atque 
ubi quomque opus sit obsequi. 
SY. Quid iste narrat ! CL. Perii. S Y. CUtipho, haec 
ego praecipio tibi ? 
680 Hominis frugi et temperantis functu's officitim. 
CL. Tace sodes. 
S Y. Kecte sane. CL. Syre, pudet me. SY. Cr^do : 20 
neque id iniiiria : quin 
Mihi molestumst. CL. Perdis hercle. SY. Ve- 
rum dico quod uidetur. 
CL. Non accedam ad illos ? CH. Eho quaeso, tina 

accedundi uia est? 
S Y. Actumst : hic prius se indicarit quam ego argen- 
tum eflfecero. 
685 Chrem^s, uin tu homini sttilto mi auscultdre? 
CH. Quid f acidm ? S Y. lube hunc 
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Abire hinc aliquo. CL. Quo ego hinc abeam?» 

SY. Quo lubet : da illis locum : 
Abi deambulatum? CL. Deambulatum? quo? 

SY. Vah, quasi desit locus. 
Abi sdne istac, istorsum, quouis. CH. Kecte 
dicit, censeo. 
CL. Di te eradicent, qui me hinc extrudis, Syre. 
690 SY. At tu pol tibi istas posthac comprimito manus. — 
Censen uero ? quid illum porro cr6das f acturum, so 

Chremes, 
Nisi eum, quantum tibi opis di dant, seruas 
castigds mones? 
CH. Ego istuc curabo. S Y. Atqui nunc, ere, tibi istic 

adserudndus est. 
CH. Fiet. S Y. Si sapids : nam mihi iam minus mi- 
nusque obtemperat. 
595CH. Quid tu? ecquid de illo quod dudum tecum egi 
egisti, Syre, aut 
Eepperisti, tibi quod placeat an non? SY. Dess 

falldcia 
Dicis ? est : inueni nuper quandam. CH. Frugi 
es. cedo quid est ? 
SY. Dicam, uerum ut dliud ex alio incidit. CH. Quid 

ndm, Syre ? 
SY. Pessuma haec est meretrix. CH. Ita uidetur. 
S Y. Immo si scias : 
600 Vah, uide quod inceptet facinus. fuit quaedam 
anus Corinthia^ 
Hic : huic drachi^marum ha6c argenti mille de- 4o 
derat mtituom. 
CH.Quid tum? SY. Ea mortudst: reUquit fiUam 
adulesc^ntulam. 
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fla relicta huic drraboni est pro illo argento. 
CH. Intellego. 
SY. Hanc secum huc addtixit, ea quae est ntinc apud 
uxorem tuam. 
605 CH. Quid tum ? SY. Cliniam orat, sibi uti id nunc 
det : illam illi tamen 
Post daturam: mille nummum poscit. CH. Et« 

poscit quidem ? S Y. Hui, 
Dtibium id est ? ego sic putaui. . . CH. Quid 
nunc f acere cogitas ? 
S Y. Egone ? ad Menedemum ibo : dicam hanc esse 
captam ex Cdria, 
Ditem et nobilem : si redimat, mdgnum inesse in 
ed lucrum. 
6lOCH.£rras. SY. Quid ita? CH. Pio Menedemo 
nunc tibi ego respondeo 
'Non emo': quid dgis? SY. Optata loquere.w 
CH. Qui? SY. Non est opus. 
CH. Non opus est ? S Y. Non hercle uero. CH. Qui 
istuc, miror. SY. lam scies. 
Mane, mane, quid est quod tam a nobis grduiter 
crepuenint f ores ? 



SOSTRATA. CHREMES. CANTHARA. SYRVS. 

SO. Nisi me dnimus fallit, hic profecto est dnulus, IV. 1 
quem ego stispicor, 
615 Is quicum exposita est gndta. CH. Quid uolt 
sibi, Syre, haec ordtio? 
SO. Quid est? isne tibi uidetur? CA. Dixi equidem, 
tibi mi ostendisti, ilico 
Eum esse. SO. At ut satis contemplata modo 
sis, mea nutrix. CA. Satis. 
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SO. Abi nunciam intro, atque illa si iam lauerit, mihis 
ntintia. 
Hic ego uirum interea opperibor. S Y. Te uolt : 
uideas quid uelit : 
620 Nescio quid tristis 6st : non temerest : timeo quid 
sit. CII. Quid siet ? 
Ne ista hercle magno iam conatu magnas nugas 
dixerit. 
SO. Ehem mi uir. CH. Ehem mea tixor. SO. Te 

ipsum quaero. CH. Loquere quid uelis. 
SO. Primum hoc te oro, nequid credas me aduorsum lo 
edicttim tuom 
Facere esse ausam. CH. Vin me istuc tibi, etsi 
incredibilest, credere ? 
625 Credo. SY. Nescio quid peccati portat haec 
purgdtio. 
SO. Meministin me esse grauidam, et mihi te maxumo 
opere edicere, 
Si puellam parerem, noUe tolli ? CH. Scio quid 

f eceris : 
Stistulisti. SY. Sic est factum: domina egOjis 
erus damno auctus est. 
SO. Minume : sed erat hic Corinthia dnus haud in- 
pura : ei dedi 
630 Exponendam. CH. O Itippiter, tantam esse in 
animo inscitiam ! 
SO. Perii: quid ego feci? CH. Eogitas? SO. Si 
peccaui, mi Chremes, 
Insciens feci. CH. Id equidem ego, si tti neges, 

certo scio, 
Te inscientem atque inprudentem dicere ac fa-ao 



cere omnia: 
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T6t peccata in hdc re ostendis. ndm iam pri- 

mum, si meum 
635 Imperium exsequi uoluisses, interemptam opor- 

tuit, 
N6n simulare m6rtem uerbis, re ipsa spem uitae 

dare. 
At id omitto: misericordia, dnimus matemus: 

sino. 
Qudm bene uero abs te prospectum est, qu^dss 

uoluisti, c6gita : 
N^mpe anui illi pr6dita abs te filia est planis- 

sume, 
640 Per te uel uti quaestum faceret uel uti ueniret 

palam. 
Cr^do, id cogitdsti : ^ quiduis sdtis est, dum uiudt 

modo.' 
Quid cum illis agds, qui neque ius neque bonum 

atque aequ6m sciunt ? 
Melius peius, pr6sit obsit, nil uident nisi qu6dso 

lubet. 
SO. Mi Chremes, peccAui, f ateor : uincor. nunc hoc te 

6bsecro, 
645 t Qudnto tuos est dnimus natu grduior, ignoscen- 

tior, 
Vt meae stultitiae in iustitia tud sit aliquid pra^ 

sidi. 
CH. Scilicet equidem istuc factum ign6scam : uerum, 

S6strata, 
Mdle docet te mea facilitas multa. sed istuc35 

quidquid est, 
Qud hoc occeptumst causa, loquere. SO. Vt 

stultae et miserae omn^s sumus 
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650 E^ligiosae, quom ^xponendam do illi, de digito 
dnulum 
Detraho et eum dico ut una ctim puella expo- 

neret, 
Si moreretur, ne expers partis 6sset de nostris 
bonis. 
CH. Istuc recte : conseruasti te dtque illam. SO. Is 4o 

hic est dnulus. 
CH. V^nde habes ? SO. Quam Bdcchis secum adduxit 
adulescentulam, SY. Hem. 
665 CH. Quid illa narrat ? SO. 6a lauatum dum it, ser- 
uandum mihi dedit. 
Animum non aduorti primum: sed postquam 

aspexi, ilico 
Cognoui, ad te exilui. CH. Quid nunc suspicare 

aut inuenis 
De illa ? SO. Nescio : nisi ex ipsa quaeras, unde 45 

hunc hdbuerit : 
Si potis est reperiri. SY. Interii: plus spei uideo 
qudm uolo. 
660 Nostra est, si ita cst. CH. Viuitne iUa, quoi tu 
dederas? SO. Nescio. 
CH. Quid renuntiduit olim f ecisse ? SO. Id quod ius- 

seram. 
CH.Nomen mulieri cedo quid sit, ut quaeratur. 

SO. Philtera. 
SY. fpsast. mirum ni illa salua est et ego perii.8o 
CH. Sostrata, 
S6quere me intro hac. SO. V^t praetcr spem 
eu^nit. quam timui male, 
C65 N6 nunc animo ita ^sses duro, ut olim in tol- 
lendo, Chremes 1 
5 
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CH. Non licet hominem esse saepe ita tit uolt, si res 

non sinit. 
Ntinc ita tempusyert, mi ut cupiam filiam : olim 

nil minus. 
ST. Nisi me dnimus f allit multum, haud multum a 2 

me dberit inf ortunium : 
Ita hdc re in angustum oppido nunc meae 

coguntur copiae: 
670 Nisi dliquid uideo, ne esse amicam hanc gndti 

resciscdt senex. 
Nam quod de argento sp6rem aut posse postulem 

me f dllere, 
Nil 6st : triumpho, si licet me Idtere tecto abscedere. s 
Crucior bolum tanttim mi ereptum tdm desubito 

e faucibus. 
Quid agam ? aut quid comminiscar ? ratio de in- 

tegro ineunddst mihi. 
675 Nil tdm difficile est, quin quaerendo inu&tigari 

possiet. 
Quid si hoc nunc sic incipiam ? nil est. quid, sic ? 

tantumdem 6gero. 
At sic opinor. non potest. immo optume. euge lo 

habeo optumam. 
Eetraham h^rcle idem ad me ego lUud hodie 

f ugitiuom argenttim tamen. 



CLINIA. SYRVS. 

CL. Nulld mihi res posthdc potest iam interuenireS 
tdnta, 
680 Quae mi a^gritudinem ddferat : tanta haec laeti- 
tia ob&rtast. 
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Dedo patri me nunciam , ut f rugdlior sim quam uolt. 
S Y. Nil me f ef ellit : cognitast, quantum atidio huius 
uerba. 
Istuc tibi ex sententia tua obtigisse laetor. 5 

CL. O mi Syre, audisti obsecro ? SY. Quid ni ? qui 
usque una adfiierim. 
685 CL. Qaoiquam aeque audisti commode quicquam 
^uenisse ? S Y. NuUi. 
CL. Atque ita me di ament, ut ego nunc non tam 
meapte causa 
Laetor quam illius: quam ego scio esse honore 
quouis dignam. 
SY. Ita cre Jo : sed nunc, Clinia, age, dd te mihi 10 



uicissim : 



Nam amici quoque res est uidenda in tiito ut 
conlocetur. 
690 Nequid de amica ntinc senex. CL. O luppiter. 
SY. Quiesce. 
CL. Antiphila mea nubet mihi. SY. Sicine mihi in- 

terloquere ? 
CL. Quid faciam ? Syre mi, gaudeo : fer me. S Y. Fero 

hercle uero. 
CL. Deorum uitam apti sumus. S Y. Frustra operam is 

opinor sumo. 
CL. Loquere: audio. SY. At iam hoc non agis. 
CL. Agdm. SY. Videndumst, inquam, 
695 Amici quoque res, Clinia, tui in tiito ut conlo- 
cetur. 
Nam si nunc a nobis abis et Bdcchidem hic 

relinquis, 
Senex resciscet ilico esse amicam hanc CUti- 
phonis : 
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Si abduxeris, celdbitur, itidem ut celata adhuc est. 20 
CL. At eniin istoc nil est mdgis, Syre, meis nuptiis 
aduorsum. 
700 Nam quo ore appellabo patrem? tenes quid 
dicam? ST. Quid ni? 
CL. Quid dicam ? quam causam ddf eram ? ST. Quin 
nolo mentiaris : 
Aperte ita ut res s6se habet narrdto. CL. Quid 

ais? ST. Itibeo: 
Illam te amare et uelle uxorem, hanc esse Cliti-26 
phonis. 
CL. Bonam dtque iustam rem oppido imperds et f actu 
fdcilem. 
^05 Et scilicet iam me hoc uoles patrem ^xorare ut 
c61et 
Senem uostrum? ST. Immo ut recta uia rem 

ndrret ordine omnem. CL. Hem, 
Satin sdnus es et sobrius ? tu quidem illum plane 

perdis. 
[Nam qui ille poterit esse in tuto, dic mihi.] 30 
ST. Huic equidem consilio palmam do : hic me mag- 
nifico eflfero, 
710 Qui uim tantam in me 6t potestatem hdbeam 
tantae astutiae, 
Vera dicendo tit eos ambos fdllam: ut, quom 

narret senex 
Voster nostro esse istam amicam gndti, non 
creddt tamen. 
CL. At enim spem istoc pdcto rursum nuptiarumss 
onmem eripis: 
Ndm dum amicam hanc meam esse credet, non 
committet filiam. 
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715 Tu fors quid me fiat parui pendis, dum illi c6n- 
sulas. 
SY. Quid, malum, me aetatem censes uelle id adsi- 
muldrier ? 
Vnus est dies, dum argentum eripio: pax: nil 
dmplius. 
CL. Tantum sat habes? quid tum quaeso, si hoc pater^o 

resciuerit ? 
S Y. Quid si redeo ad illos qui aiunt ^ quid si nuno 
caelum ruat?' 
'?20CL. Metuo quid agam. SY. Metuis? quasi non 6a 
potestas sit tua, 
Quo uelis in tempore ut te exsoluas, rem facids 
palam. 
CL. Age age, traducatur Bacchis. SY. Optume ipsa 
exit foras. 



BACCHIS. CLINIA. SYRVS. DROMO. PHRYGIA. 

BA. Satis pol proterue me Syri promissa huc induxe-4 
runt, 
Decem minas quas mihi dare pollicitus est. quod 
si is niinc me 
125 Deceperit, saepe obsecrans me ut ueniam frustra 
ueniet : 
Aut quom uenturam dixero et constituero, cum 

is certe 
Eenuntiarit, Clitipho quom in spe pendebit dnimi, s 
Decipiam ac non uenidm, Syrus mihi tergo poenas 
pendet. 
CL. Satis scite promittit tibi. SY. Atqui tu hdnc 
iocari credis? 
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730 Faciet nisi caueo. BA. Dormiunt : ego pol istos 
commouebo. 
Mea Phrygia, audisti, modo iste homo quam 

uillam demonstrduit 
Charini? PH. Audiui. BA. Proxumam esseio 
huic f undo ad dextram ? PH. Memini. 
BA. Curriculo percurre: dpud eum miles Dionysia 

dgitat : 
SY. Quid inceptat ? BA. dic me hic oppido esse in- 
uitam atque adserudri : 
735 Verum dliquo pacto uerba me his daturam esse 
et uenturam. 
SY. Perii hercle. Bacchis, mdne, mane : quo mittis 
istam quaeso ? 
lube mdneat. BA. I. SY. Quin est paratumw 
argentum. BA. Quin ego mdneo. 
SY. Atqui iiam dabitur. BA. ^t lubet. num ego 

insto ? S Y. At scin quid sodes ? 
BA. Quid ? S Y. Trdnseundumst nunc tibi ad M^ne- 
demum et tua pompa 
740 JEo trMucenda est. BA. Qudm rem agis, scelus? 
SY. figon? argentum cudo, 
Quod tibi dem. BA. Dignam m6 putas, quam 
inltidas ? S Y. Non est temere. 
BA.Etidmne tecum hic res mihist? SY. Minume:2o 

tuom tibi r^ddo. 
BA. Edtur. S Y. Sequere hac. heiis, Dromo. DE. Quis 

meuolt? SY.Syrus. DE. Quid est rei ? 
SY. Ancillas omnes Bacchidis tradtice huc ad uos 
propere. 
745DE. Quam obr6m? SY. Ne quaeras: efferant quae 
secum huc attul^runt. 
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Sperdbit sumptum sibi senex leudtum esse haruno 

dbitu : 
Ne ille haud scit, hoc paultim lucri quantum 6i' 25 

damnum adportet. 
Tu nescis id quod scis, Dromo, si sdpies. DK. Mu- 

tum dices. 



ACTVS IV. 



CHREMES. SYRVS. 

CH. Ita me di amabunt, ut nuno Menedemi uicem 6 
750 Miseret me : tantum deuenisse ad eum mali. 
IMncine mulierem dlere cum illa f dmilia ! 
Etsi scio, hosce aliquot dies non sentiet : 
Ita magno desiderio f uit ei filius. e 

Verum ubi uidebit tdntos sibi sumpttis domi 
755 Cotidianos fieri nec fieri modum, 

Optdbit rursum ut dbeat ab se filius. 
Syrum optume eccum. SY. Cesso hunc adoriri? 
CH. Syre. SY. Hem. 
CH. Quid est? SY. Te mi ipsum iam dudum opta-io 

bdm dari. 
CH. Videre egisse idm nescio quid cum sene. 
1Q0 SY. De illo quod dudum ? dictifm ac factum r^ddidi. 
CH. Bondn fide ? S Y. Bona hercle. CH. Non possum 
pati, 
Quin tibi caput demulceam : accede huc, Syre : 
Facidm boni tibi dliquid pro ista re, dc lubens. i5 
SY. At si scias quam scite in mentem uenerit. 
765 CH. Vah, gloriare euenisse ex sententia ? 

SY. Non hercle uero, u6rum dico. CH. Dic, quid est? 
SY. Tui Clitiphonis esse amicam hanc Bdcchidem 

Menedemo dixit Clinia, et ea grdtia 20 

Secum ddduxisse, ne tu id persentisceres. 
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110 CH. Probe. SY. Dic sodes. CH. Nimium, inquam. 
SY. Immo si scias. 
Sed porro ausculta, quod super est fallaciae. 
Sese ipse dicit tudm uidisse f iliam : 
Eius sibi conplacitam formam, postquam aspe-25 

xerit : 
Hanc ctipere uxorem. CH. Modone quae inuenta 
est? SY. Eam: 
115 Et quidem iubebit posci. CH. Quam obrem isttic, 
Syre? 
Nam prorsum nil int^llego. S Y. Vah, tdrdus es. 
CH. Fortdsse. S Y. Argentum ddbitur ei ad nuptias, 
Aurum dtque uestem qui . . tenesuQ ? CH. Com- so 
paret? 
SY. Id ipsum. CH. At ego illi n6que do neque de- 
spondeo. 
V80 S Y. Non ? quam obrem ? CH. Quam obrem ? m6 
rogas? homini — SY. Vt lubet. 
Non ^go dicebam in perpetuom ut illam illi dares, 
Verum tit simulares. CH. N6n meast simulatio: 
Ita tu istaec tua misceto, ne me admisceas. ^ 

Egon, quoi daturus non sum, ut ei despondeam? 
1S5 SY. Credebam. CH. Minume. SY. Scite poterat 
f ieri : 
Et ego hoc, quia dudum tii tantopere sudseras, 
Eo coepi. CH. Credo. SY. Ceterum equidem 

isttic, Chremes, 
Aequi bonique fdcio. CH. Atqui quam mdxume^o 
Volo te dare operam ut f iat, uerum alia uia. 
790 SY. Fidt, quaeratur ahquid. set illud quod tibi 
Dixi de argento, quod ista debet Bdcchidi, 
Id ntino reddendumst illi : neque tu scilicet 
5* 
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Illuo confugies : ^quid mea? num mihi datumst?« 
Num iussi ? num iUa oppignerare filiam 
795 Medm me inuito potuit?' uerum illud, Chremes, 
Dictint : 4us summum saepe summa est mdlitia.' 
CH. Haud fdciam. SY. Immo aliis si licet, tibi non 
licet: 
Omnes te in lauta esse et bene awta re putant. w 
CH. Quin egomet iam ad eam deferam. SY. Immo 
filium 
800 lube potius. CH. Quam obrem ? SY. Quia enim 
in eum suspiciost 
Transldta amoris. CH. Quid tum? SY. Quia 

uidebitur 
Magis ueri simile id esse, quom hic illi dabit ? 
Et simul conficiam facilius ego quod uolo. 65 

Ipse ddeo adest : abi, ecf er argentum. CH. £cf ero. 



CLITIPHO. SYRVS. 

805 CL. NuUdst tam facilis res, quin difflcilis siet, 6 

Quam inuitus facias. u61 me haec deambuldtio, 
Quam non laboriosa, ad languorem dedit. 
Nec quicquam magis nuno m6tuo quam ne 

denuo 
Miser dliquo extrudar hinc, ne accedam ad Bac- 6 
chidem. 
810 Vt te quidem omnes di deae quanttimst, Syre, 
Cum istoc inuento cumque incepto p6rduint ! 
Huius modi mi res s6mper comminiscere, 
Vbi me 6xcarnufices. SY. thin hinc quo dignus 

es? 
Quam pa^ne tua me p^rdidit prot^ruitas ! lo 
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815 CL. Vellem h^rcle factum, ita m6ritu's. S Y. Meritus ? 
qu6 modo ? 
Ne m6 istuc ex te prius audisse gaudeo, 
Quam arg^ntum haberes, quod daturus idm f ui. 
CL. Quid igitur dicam tibi uis ? abisti, mihi 

Amicam adduxti, qudm non licitumst tdngere. is 
820 SY. lam non sum iratus. sed scin ubi sit nunc tibi 
TuaBacchis? CL.Apudnos. SY.Non. CL.Vbi 
ergo ? SY. Apud Cliniam. 
CL. Perii. S Y. Bono animo es : iam drgentum ad 
eam deferes, 
Quod ei pollicitu's. CL. Gdrris. unde ? S Y. A 
tuo patre. 
CL. Ludis f ortasse me ? S Y. Ipsa re experibere. 20 
825 CL. Ne ego homo sum fortundtus : deamo te, Sjrre. 
SY. Sed pdter egreditur. cdue quicquam admirdtus 
sis, 
Qua causa id fiat : obsecundato in loco : 
Quod imperabit f dcito : loquitor padcula. 



CHREMES. CLITIPHO. SYRVS. 

CH. Vbi Clitipho hic est ? S Y. ' ficcum me ' inque. 7 
CL. Eccum hic tibi. 
830 CH. Quid rei esset dixti huic ? SY. Dixi pleraque 
omnia. 
CH. Cape hoc argentum ac defer. SY. I : quid stds, 
lapis? 
Quin dccipis ? CL. Cedo sdne. S Y. Sequere hao 

me ocius : 
Tu hic nos, dum eximus, interea opperibere : » 
Nam nil est illic quod moremur di6tius. 
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835 CH. Minds quidem iam decem habet a me filia, 
Quas pro alimentis ^sse nunc duco datas : 
Hasce omamentis consequentur dlterae : 
Porro haec talenta dotis adposcunt duo. lo 

Quam multa iniusta ac praua fiunt moribus ! 

840 Mihi ntino reUctis rebus inueniundus est 

Aliquis, labore inuenta mea quoi dem bona. 



MENEDEMVS. CHREMES. 

ME. Multo omnium nunc me fortunatissimum 8 

Factum puto esse, quom te, gnate, intellego 
Eesipisse. CH. Vt errat. ME. Te ipsum quae- 
rebdm, Chremes : 
845 Serud, quod in te est, filium et me et fdmiliam. 
CH.Dic quid uis faciam? ME. Inu6nisti hodie fi-s 

liam. 
CH. Quid tum? ME. Hanc uxorem sibi dari uolt 

Clinia. 
CH. Quaeso quid tu hominis ^s? ME. Quid est? 
CH. lamne oblitus es, 
Inter nos quid sit dictum de fallacia, 
850 y^ od uia abs te argentum auferrettir ? ME. Scio. 
CH.Ea res nunc agitur ipsa. ME. Quid narrds,io 
Chremes ? 
Immo haec quidem quae apud me est, Clitiphonis 

est 
Amica : ita aiunt. CH. tlt tu credis omnia : 
Et illum diunt uelle uxorem, ut quom desponderis 
855 Des qui atirum ac uestem atque dUa quae opus 
sunt comparet. 
ME. Id est profecto : id amicae dabitur. CH. Scilicet i5 
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Daturum. ME. Ah, frustra sum igitur gauistis 

miser. 
Quiduis tamen iam mdlo quam hunc amittere. 
Quid nunc renuntiem dbs te responstim, Chremes, 
860 Ne sentiat me sensisse atque aegre ferat ? 

CH. Aegre ? nimium illi, Menedeme, indulges. 20 
ME. Sine: 
Inc6ptumst : perfice hoc mi perpetuo, Chremes. 
CH. Dic conuenisse, egisse te de ndptiis. 
ME.Dicdm. quid deinde? CH. Me facturum esse 
omnia, 
865 Generum placere : postremo etiam, si uoles, 

Desponsam quoque esse dicito. ME. Em, istuc «s 
uolueram. 
CH. Tanto ocius te ut poscat et tu, id quod cupis, 
Quam ocissime ut des. ME. Cupio. CH. Ne tu 

propediem, 
Vt istdm rem uideo, istius obsatur4bere. 
870 Sed ha6c uti sunt, catitim et paulatim dabis, 

Si sdpies. ME. Faciam. CH. Abi intro: uideso 

quid postulet. 
Ego domi ero, siquid m6 uoles. ME. Sane uolo : 
Nam te scientem fdciam, quidquid cgero. 



ACTVS V. 



MENEDEMVS. CIIREMES. 

ME. £go me non tam astutum neque ita perspicacem 1 
esse id scio : 
875 Sed hic adiutor meus et monitor et praemon- 
strator Chremes 
Hoc mihi praestat : in me quiduis hdrum rerum 

conuenit, 
Quae sunt dicta in stulto, caudex, stipes, asinus, 

plumbeus : 
In illum nil pot6st : exuperat eius stultitia haec 6 
omnia. 
CH. Ohe, desi^te inqudm deos, uxor, grdtulando ob- 
tundere, 
880 Ttiam esse inuentam gndtam: nisi illos 6x tuo 
ingenio iudicas, 
V"t nil credas intellegere, nisi idem dictumst c^n- 

tiens. 
S6d interim quid illic iam dudum gndtus cessat 
ctim Syro? 
ME. Quos ais homin^s, Chremes, cessdre ? CH. Ehem, lo 
Menedeme, Muenis ? 
Dic mihi, Clinia^ quae dixti nuntiauisti ? ME. Om- 
nia. 
885 CH. Quid ait ? ME. Gaudere ddeo coepit, qudsi qui 
cupiunt nuptias. 
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CH. Hdhahae. ME. Quid risisti ? CH. Serui uenere 
in mentem Syri 
Cdlliditates. ME. Itane? CH. Voltus quoque 
hominum fingit scelus. 
ME. Gndtus quod se adsimulat laetum,id dicis? CH. Id. is 
ME. Idem istuc mihi 
Venit in mentem. CH. Veterator. ME. Magis, 
si magis noris, putes 
890 Ita rem esse. CH. Ain tu? ME. Quin tu aus- 
culta. CH. Mane dum^ hoc prius scire expeto, 
Quid perdideris. nam ubi desponsam ntintiasti 

filio, 
Continuo iniecisse uerba tibi Dromonem scilicet, 
Sponsae uestem aurum dtque ancillas opus esse : 20 
arffentum tit dares. 
ME.N6n^ CH. Quid? non? ME. Non inquam. 
CH. Neque ipse gndtus? ME. Nil prorstim, 
Chremes. 
895 Mdgis uhum etiam instdre, ut hodie conficiantur 
ntiptiae. 
CH. Mira narras. quid Syrus meus? ne is quidem 

quicquam? ME. Nihil. 
CH. Quam obrem, nescio. ME. fiquidem miror, ^ui 
dlia tam plane scias. 
Sed ille tuom quoqu6 Syrus isdem mire finxitss 

fihum, 
^t ne paululum quidem subolat 6sse amicam 
hanc Cliniae. 
900 CH. Quid agit ? ME. Mitto iam 6sculari atque dm- 
plexari : id nil puto. 
CH. Quid est quod amplitis simuletur ? ME. Vdh. 
CH. Quid est ? ME. Audi modo. 
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£st mi in ultimis conclaue aedibus quodddm 

retro : 
Huc est intro Idtus lectus, uestimentis strdtus est. so 
CH. Quid postquam hoc est f dctum ? ME. Dictum 
fdctum huc abiit CHtipho. 
905 CH. Solus ? ME. Solus. CH. Timeo. ME. Bacchis 
consecutast ilico. 
CH.Sola? ME. Sola. CH. P6rii. ME. Vbi abiere 
intro, operuere ostium. CH. Hem, 
Clinia haec fieri uidebat ? ME. Quid ni ? mecum 
una simul. 
CH. Filist amica Bdcchis : Menedeme, occidi. w 

ME. Quam obrem? CH. Decem dierum uix mi est 
fdmilia. 
910ME. Quid? istuc times quod ille operam amico ddt 
suo? 
CH. Immo quod amicae. ME. Si dat. CH. An du- 
bium id tibi est ? 
Quemqudmne animo tam comi esse aut leni 

putas, 
Qui se uidente amicam patiatur suam . . ? 40 

ME. Quid ni ? quo uerba f dciUus dentur mihi. 
915 CH. Derides merito. mihi nunc ego suscenseo : 
Quod res dedere, ubi possem persentiscere, 
Ni essem lapis ! quae uidi ! uae misero mihi. 
At n6 illud haud intiltum, si uiuo, ferent : « 

Nam iam . . ME. Non tu te cohibes ? non te rd- 
spicis ? 
920 Non tibi ego exempli sdtis sum ?' CH. Prae ira- 
cundia, 
Menedeme, non sum aptid me. ME. Tene istuo 
loqui ! 
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Nonne id flagitiumst, te dliis consilium dare, 
Foris sdpere, tibi non posse te auxiliarier ? w 

CH. Quid f dciam ? ME. Id quod me f ecisse aiebds 
parum. 
925 Fac te patrem esse sentiat : fac ut audeat 

Tibi cr6dere omnia, dbs te petere et poscere : 
Nequam dliam quaerat copiam ac te deserat. 
CH. Immo dbeat potius mdlo quouis gentium, m 

Quam hio per flagitium ad inopiam redigdt pa- 
trem: 
930 Nam si illi pergo stippeditare sumptibus, 

Menedeme, mi illaec uere ad rastros r6s redit. 
ME. Quod incommoditates hdc re accipies, nisi caues ! 
Difficilem ostendes t6 esse et ignosc6s tamen eo 
Post, 6t id ingratum. CH. Ah nescis, quam do- 
leam. ME. Vt lubet. 
9e36 Quid hoc quod rogo, ut illa ntibat nostro ? nisi 
quid est 
Quod mdgis uis. CH. Immo et gener et adfinis 
placent. 
ME. Quid dotis dicam te dixisse f ilio ? 

Quid obticuisti? CH. Dotis? ME. Ita dico.65 

CH. Ah. ME. Chremes, 
Nequid uereare, si minus : nil nos dos mouet. 
940 CH. Dtio talenta pro re nostra ego esse decreui satis : 
S6d ita dictu opus est, si me uis sdluom esse et 

rem et filium, 
Me mea omnid bona doti dixisse iUi. ME. Qudm 
rem agis ? 
CH. Id mirari t6 simulato et illum hoc rogitato simul, to 
Quam obrem id faciam. ME. Quin ego uero 
quam obrem id facias nescio. 
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945CH.£gone? ut eius dnimuin, qui nunc Itixuria et 

lasciuia 
Diffluit, retundam, redigam, ut qu6 se uortat 

nesciat. 
ME. Quid agis ? CH. Mitte : sine me in hac re gerere 

mihi mor^m. ME. Sino : 
Itane uis ? CH. Ita. ME. Fiat. CH. Ac iam w 

uxorem ut accersdt paret. 
Hic ita ut liberos est aequom dictis confutdbitur. 
950 S^d Syrum quidem egone si uiuo ddeo exomatum 

dabo, 
Adeo depexum, ut dum uiuat m^minerit semp6r 

mei. 
Qui sibi me pro d^ridiculo ac delectamento putat. 
Non, ita me di am^nt, auderet f dcere haec uiduae so 

mulieri, 
Quae in me fecit. 



CLITIPHO. MENEDEMVS. CHREMES. SYRVS. 

CL. Itane tandem qua6so, Mene- 2 

deme? titpater 
955 Tam in breui spatio 6mnem de me ei^cerit ani- 

miim patris? 
Quod nam ob f actum ? quid ego tantum sc^leris 

admisi miser ? 
Volgo faciunt. ME. Scio tibi esse hoc grduius 

multo ac durius, 
Quol fit : uerum ego hatid minus aegre pdtior, id 6 

qui n^scio 
Nec rationem cdpio, nisi quod tibi bene ex ammo 

uolo. 
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960 CL. Hic patrem esse aiebas. ME. Eccum. CH. Quid 
me incusas, Clitipho ? 
Quidquid ego huius f eci, tibi prospexi et stultitiae 

tuae. 
Vbi te uidi animo 6sse omisso et suduia in prae- 

sentia 
Quae ^ssent prima habere neque consulere inio 

longitudinem : 
Cepi rationem, ut neque egeres neque ut haec 
posses perdere. 
965 Vbi quoi decuit primo, tibi non licuit per te 
mihi dare, 
Abii ad proxumtim tibi qui erat : ei commisi et 

cr^didi. 
Ibi tuae stultitiae semper erit praesidium, Cli- 

tipho, 
Victus, uestitus, quo in tectum te receptes. CL. Ei is 
mihi. 
CH. Sdtius est quam te ipso herede haec possidere 
Bdcchidem. 
970 SY. Disperii : scel^stus quantas turbas conciui in- 
sciens ! 
CL. '^mon cupio. CH. Prius quaeso disce, quid sit 
uiuere. 
Vbi scies, si displicebit uita, tum istoc 
utitor. 
SY. £re, licetne ? CH. Loquere. S Y. At tuto. 20 
CH. Loquere. SY. Quae istast prduitas 
Quaeue amentid est, quod peccaui ego, id obesse 
huic ? CH. Ilicet. 
975 N6 te admisce : n^mo accusat, Syre, te : neo tu 
ardm tibi 
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Nec precatorem pararis. SY. Quidagis? CH.Nil 

suscenseo 
N6que tibi nec tibi: nec uos est aequom quod 
facio mihi. 
SY. Abiit ? uah, rogdsse uellem — CL. Quid? SY. unde «o 
mi peterem cibum : 
Ita nos alienduit. tibi iam esse dd sororem in- 
tellego. 
980 CL. Adeon rem rediisse, tit periclum etiam [d] fame 
mihi sit, Syre ! 
S Y. Modo liceat uiuere, est spes — CL. Quae ? S Y. nos 

esurituros satis. 
CL. Inrides in re tdnta neque me consilio quicquam 

ddiuuas ? 
SY. Immo et ibi nunc sum et tisque id egi dtidum, so 
dum loquitiir pater : 
Et qudntum ego intellegere possum — CL. Quid? 
SY. non aberit longius. 
985 CL. Quid id ergo ? SY. Sic est : non esse horum te 
drbitror. CL. Quid isttic, S yre ? 
Satin sdnus es? SY. Ego dicam, quod mi in 

mentemst : tu diitidica. 
Dum istis fuisti solus, dum nuUa dlia delectdtio 
Quae propior esset, te indulgebant, tibi dabant : 35 

nunc filia 
Postqudrast inuenta, uera inuenta est catisa qua 
te expellerent. 
990 CL. Est ueri simile. SY. An tu 6b peccatum hoc 
esse illum irattim putas ? 
CL. Non drbitror. SY. Nunc dliud specta: mdtres 
omnes filiis 
In p6ccato adiutrices, auxilio in patema initiria 
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Solent esse : id non fit. CL. Yerum dicis : quid 4o 

ego nunc facidm, Syre? 
SY. Suspicionem istdnc ex illis quaere : rem prof er 

palam. 
995 Si non est uerum, ad misericordiam dmbos ad- 

duces cito, 
Aut ^ibis quoius sis. CL. Kecte suades : f aciam. 

— SY. Sat recte hoc mihi 
In m^ntem uenit : ndm quam maxume huic uana 

haec suspicio 
Erit, tdm f acillume patris pacem in leges conficiet 46 

suas. 
Etiam haiid scio anne uxorem ducat dc Syro nil 

grdtiae. 
1000 Quid hoc autem? senex exit foras: ego fiigio. 

adhuc quod fdctumst, 
Miror non ilico ddripi iusse: dd Menedemum 

hunc pergam. 
Eum mihi precatorem paro: nostro fidei nil 

hdbeo. 



SOSTRATA. CHREMES. 

SO. Prof 6cto nisi caues tu homo, aliquid gndto con- 3 
ficies mali : 
Idque ddeo miror, qu6 modo 
1006 Tam ineptum quicquam tibi uenire in mentem, 
mi uir, potuerit. 
CH. Oh, pergin mulier 6sse? nuUamne ego rem um- 
quam in uitd mea 
Yolui, quin tu in ea re mi fueris dduorsatrix, 5 
Sostrata ? 
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Ad si rogem iam, quid est quod peccem, aut 

quam obrem hoc facias: nescias, 
In qud re nunc tam confidenter restas, stulta. 
SO. Ego nescio? 
1010 CH. Immo scis potius, qudm quidem redeat de integr^ 
eadem oratio. SO. [Oh,] 
Iniquos es, qui me tacere de re tanta postu- 
les. 
CH. Non postulo iam : loquere : nilo minus ego hoc lo 

faciam tamen. 
SO. Fdcies? CH. Verum. SO. Non uides quantum 
mali ex ea re excites ? 
Subditum se stispicatur. CH. ^Subditum' ain 
tu ? SO. Sic erit, 
1015 Mi uir. CH. Confit^re. SO. Au te obsecro, istuc 
inimicis siet. 
Egon confitear metim non esse filium, qui sit 
meus? 
CH. Quid ? metuis ne non, quom uehs, conuincas esse i« 

illum tuom ? 
SO. Quod f ilia est inuenta ? CH. Non : sed quo magis 
credundum siet 
Quod est consimilis moribus, 
1020 [Conuinces facile ex te esse natum: ndm tui 
similis est probe]. 
NAm illi nil uiti est relictum, quin siet itidem 

tibi. 
Ttim praeterea tdlem nisi tu nulla pareret^o 

filimn. 
Sed ipse egreditur, qudm seuerus ! rem quom ui- 
deas, censeas. 
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CLITIPHO. SOSTRATA. CHREMES. 

CL. Si umquain ullum fuit tempus, mater, cum ego 4 
uoluptati tibi 
1025 Fuerim, dictus filius tuos uostra uoluntate : 
obsecro 
Eius ut memineris atque inopis nunc te misere- 

scdt mei : 
Quod peto aut uolo, parentes meos ut conmonstres 
mihi. 
SO. Obsecro, mi gndte, ne istuc in animum inducass 
tuom, 
Alienum esse te. CL. Sum. SO. Miseram me, 
hocine quaesisti obsecro ? 
1030 Ita mihi atque huic sis superstes, ut ex me atque 
ex hoc ndtus es : 
£t caue posthac, si me amas, umquam istuc uer- 
bum ex te audiam. 
CH. At ego, si me metuis, mores cdue in te esse istos 

sentiam. 
CL. Quos? CH. Si scire uis, ego dicam: gerro, iners, lo 
fraus, helluo, 
Gdneo, damnosus : crede, et nostrum te esse cre- 
dito. 
1035 CL. N6n sunt haec parentis dicta. CH. Non, si ex 
capite sis meo 
Ndtus, item ut aitint Mineruam esse ex loue, ea 

causd magis ^ 
Pdtiar, Chtipho, flagitiis tuis me infamem 
fieri. 
SO. Di istaec prohibednt. CH. Deos nescio: egoie 
quod potero, sedulo. 
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Quaeris id quod habes, parentis : quod abest non 

quaeris, patri 
1040 Quo modo obsequare et ut serues quod labore 

inuenerit. 
Non mihi per fallacias adducere ante oculos . . 

pudet 
Dicere hac praesente uerbum turpe: ad te id 

nullo modo 
Fdcere puduit. CL. Eheu, quam nunc totusao 

displiceo mihi, 
Qudm pudet : neque qu&d principium cApiam ad 

placandum scio. 

MENEDEMVS. CHREMES. CLITIPHO. SOS- 

TRATA. 

l045ME.£nim uero Chremes nimis grauiter cruciat adu-5 

lescentulum 
Nimisque inhumane : exeo ergo ut pacem conci- 

liem. optume 
Ipsos uideo. CH. Ehem, Menedeme, quor non 

accersi iubes 
Filiam et quod dotis dixi firmas ? SO. Mi uir, te 

obsecro 
Ne facias. CL. Pater, obsecro mi ign6scas.6 

ME. Da uenidm, Chremes: 
1050 Sine te exorent. CH. Mea bona ut dem Bacchidi 

dono sciens? 
Non f aciam. ME. At id nos non sinemus. CL. Si 

me uiuom uis, pater, 
Ignosce. SO. Age, Chrem^s mi. ME. Age 

quaeso, ne tam ofl^ma te, Chremes. 
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CH. Quid istuc? uideo non licere ut coeperam hoc 

pertendere. 
ME. Fdcis, ut te decet. CH. Ea lege hoc ddeo faciam, lo 
si f acit 
1055 Quod ego hunc aequom censeo. CL. Pater, 6m- 
nia faciam : impera. 
CH. V^xorem ut ducds. CL. Pater ! CH. Nil audio. 
SO. Ad me recipio : 
Fdciet. CH. Nil etiam audio ipsum. CL. Perii. 
SO. An dubitas, Clitipho ? 
CH. Immo utrum uoU. SO. Faciet omnia. ME. Haec 
dum incipias, grduia sunt, 
Dumque ignores: libi cognoris, fdcilia. CL. Fa-i5 
ciam, pater. 
1060 SO. Gndte mi, ego pol tibi dabo illam lepidam, quam 
tu fdcile ames, 
Filiam Phanocratae nostri. CL. Kufamne illam 

uirginem, 
Caesiam, sparso ore, adunco ndso ? non possum, 
pater. 
CH. Heia, ut elegans est : credas dnimum ibi esse. 

SO. Aliam dabo. 
CL. Immo, quandoquidem ducendast, ^gomet habeo 20 
propemodum 
1065 Qudm uolo. SO. Nunc laudo, gnate. CL. Arch&- 
nidi huius filiam. 
SO. Sdtis placet. CL. Pater, hoc nunc restat. 
CH. Quid? CL. Sjrro ignoscds uolo 
Quae mea causa fecit. CH. Fiat. o). Yos ualete 
et plaudite. 
6 
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THE ANBRIA. 

DIDASCALIA. 

The didascaliae are prefatoi*y notices composed by Kotnan 
grammarians a century later than Terence. They are a sort of 
advertisement, setting forth the circumstances under which eacli 
fabula, or play, was composed and produced. The material for 
these didascaliae was probably derived from notes entered in 
copies of the plays by stage-managers, and from the commentarii 
ma^istratuum^ which recorded the scenic exhibitions made by 
magistrates at the great annual festivals. 

LVDIS MEGALENSIBVS.— Phrygian games in honor of Cy- 
bele, T} fieyakfj fiTjTTjp. Hence hcr games were named MfyaXiJo-ta, 
or, in Latin, Megalensia. P. Scipio Nasica brought her statue 
from Phrygia to Rome 204 b.c., and, in accordance with the 
koman custom of adopting the worship of foreigu deities, her 
garaes were soon introduced. These were first celebrated, ac- 
cording to Livy (xxxiv. 54), in 193 b.c. The season for these 
games was the spring-timc, April being the month, and their 
chief feature was a procession, in which Cybele's statue was 
borne in honor on the shoulders of her priests. The rcpresen- 
tation of plays came later as a side entertainment. 

AEDILIBVS CVRVLIBVS.— The aediles had the licensing of 
all dramatic entertainments as one of their prerogatives. Fulvius 
and Glabrio were aediles in 168 b.c., at which time the " Andria" 
appears to have been first submitted to them. 

AMBIVIVS TVRPIO was both an actor and stage-manager. 
He and his grex, or company, brought out upon the stage all the 
six comedies of Terence. It was the custom for such mar.agers 
either to purchase the play from the poet, and thcn obtain a 
license to perform it from the aediles, or else both to purchase 
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tlie play and obtain the license from the aedlles, who, in such a 
case, had already bought the play from the poet. Ambivius was 
tlie most famous Roman actor previous to lioscius, who flour- 
islicd in the time of Cicero. Cicero says of Ambivius tliat his 
acting was so agreeable as to delight even those who had the 
most distant seats iu the theatre (De Senec. 14). 

L. ATILIVS PRAENESTINVS was an actor who most prob- 
ably belongs to a hiter period thau Ambivius Tui^pio, and was 
not engaged in the original presentution of the jjlays of Terence. 
His name appears to have been coupled carelessly with that of 
Ambivius Turpio by the compilers of the didascaliae. 

MODOS FECIT, lit. " made the measures," or music. Modoa 
means any metrical composition,whetlier music or poetry. Com- 
pare Milton^s " harmonious numbers." Here it means music, as 
is clear from the explanatory plirase 

TIBIIS PARIBVS, which refers to flutes prob- 
ably equal in length and both pitched treble. Ti- 
hiae impares wcre probably flutes of unequal length, 
oue treble and one playing a second to the treble. 
One perfonner played the pair, whether " equal " or 
" unequal," as represented here. 

CLAVDI.— Supply serms. 

MENANDRV.— Greek genitive of MENANDRVS. Formed 
on analogy of MivavSpos, -ov. 

FACTA PRIMA.— "Performed for the first time." Marcellus 
and Sulpicius were consuls 166 b.c. Terence w\ns then in his 
twentieth year. 




PERSONAE. 

Persona is connected with per and sono^ and means the one 
who speaks or sounds through a mask, and hence a character in 
a play. Tlie mask was arranged with a resonant mouthpiece, 
wiiich was so large as to produce a grotesque efiect about the 
mouth. 

The lists of personae in Latin comedy are not arranged ac- 
cording to the importance of the characters, beginning with the 
greatest, as in Shakspeare, but in their order of entrance upon 
the stage. Originally, in the Greek drama, there were no stage 
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actors, but siinply a chorus. Tbespis was thc first who acted in 
addition to the chorus (TrpwraycDi/Mrr^f). JEschylus added a sec- 
ond actor (5evr€poyo)i/t(rT^s) and Sophocles a third (rptraywi/iomjs). 
Three became the highest legitimate number of speaking actors 
who could be allowed to appear at the same time in any scene. 
This rule was adopted as sound by the Latin comedians, and is 
recorded as a fundamental precept for play-writers by Horace in 
the "Ars Poetica" (192): nec quarla loqui persona laboret, 

The personal names in Terence's comedies all indicate Greek 
originals, but the character-names, with the exception of para- 
situs aud eunuchus^ are strictly Latin. 



PERIOCIIA. 

The periochae (nepLoxai) prefixed to the separate plays are 
short metrical summaries of the plot, and were not written by 
Terence, but by C. Sulpicius Apollinaris, a rather pedantic lover 
of the older Latin literature. He lived early in the second cen- 
tury of our era, and busied .himself in attempting to revive inter- 
est in the language and style of the comic poets. His prosody 
is in imitation of Plautus and Terence, and is carelessly loose 
and inconsistent. In this periocJia, for example, audsu is broken 
into a trisyllable for scanning — a thing which would ncver be 
allowed even in the freedom of the older comic metres. Ordi- 
narily, however, he is quite mechanical in his language, even 
in the length of the periochae, each of which consists of exactly 
tvvelve verses. He is an instance of the futility of imitation by 
a copyist devoid of genius. Terence had imitated Plautus and 
the Greeks by reproducing their spirit in his own style. Apolli- 
naris at a greater distance imitatcs only the form of the imitation 
made by Tereuce. 



PROLOGVS. 

The prologues of Terence have very little to do with the plots 
of his plays. This may have furnished Apollinaris his excuse for 
supplying summaries of the plots in hia periochae, for it had been 
the practice of Plautus and the Greek comedians to use the pro- 
logue to explain the plot. Tercnce's prologucs, on the contrary, 
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are short addresses, wliicb plead for an impartial and friendly 
bcaring, and also answer attacks of rival poets, among wbom a 
certaiu Luscius Lavinius seems to bave been tbe most bostile. 
In tbis prologue tbe autbor answers two cbarges — first, tbat be 
bad appropriated bis play from Menander, tbe Attic comcdian ; 
and, second, tbat iti doing tliis be bad also been guilty oicontami- 
natioj or of making over two of Menander's pbxys, tbe 'Avbpia 
and UcpivOla, into one pUiy in Latin, tbe *' Andria." He answers 
botb these cbarges by admitting tbeir truth, and justifies his 
couduct by appealing to the example of bis greatest prcdecessors 
in Latin poetry, Naevius, Plautus, and Ennius, wbo bad repeat- 
edly done the very things of wbicb be was accused. 

1. Terence nowhere mentions bimself by name, as Plautus 
sometimcs does, but as Foeta^ or hie (18), or hic noster (19). 
adpnlit ad : Tbe construction of adpulit witb ad is regular and 
early in Latin.'' Tbe dative instead of ad witb acc. is later, as in 
Virgil, no8 tempestas adpulit oris (Aen. L 377). 

2. id negoti^ ^^ so mucb of a task,'' more restricted tban id 
negotium, 

3. qnas fecisset fabnlas^ ^^Wbat plays be bad composed.'' 
Antecedent in relative chiuse by attraction. Should be trans- 
lated so as to show tliis. The construction is not uncommon in 
Terence. It is a literary toucb taken from a common Greek 
idiom. 

4. enenire^ in simple, primitive scnse, " turn out." 

5. operam abatitar^ *' departs from bis proper task," abandons 
tbe example of Plautus and tbe Greek dramatists in regard to 
the prologue. Utor^fruor,fungar, and potior ordinarily govern 
tbe accusative in early Latin. Tbe ablative construction, whicb 
supphinted the accusative latcr, is also found sparingly in Ter- 
encc. See 202. 

6. qui, oUl ixhhxiive = quo, *'in that." In tbe prologue to the 
"Eunuchus" (28) we find non quo studuerit in same sense. 

7. Veteris poetae: The younger lit^rary party at Rome 
favored tbe imitation of Greek models, and for tbis were at- 
tacked by the ohler poets, who insisted on a rigid adberence 
to thc Latin models, without any furtlier importation of Greek 
influence. In the prologue to the "Adelpboe" tbey are styled 
aduorsarios and maliuoli. One of these maliuoli was Luscius 
Lavinius, the maliuolus uettts poeta. The prologue to tbe 
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Heauton timonimenos uses maliuolus in the same way both of 
Laviniua and his party. But for this controversy the very name 
of Lavinius would liave perished. Donatus, the commentator, 
has preserved it with two lines of Lavinius's poetry in a note on 
the *'Eunuchus." 

8« qnam rem, " what." See v. 3. res supei-fluous in trans- 
lating. 

9. Andriam et Perinthiam^ two lost plays of Menandcr. 
About a dozen fragments of the *Ap8pia and six or seven of the 
UcpivBia are preserved to us by quotation in other writers. A 
few correspondences are clearly traceable in the *Ai/5pia, and one 
is clear in the Uepwdia (see note on v. 369). In addition to this 
wc know, on the authority of Donatus, that Act I. sc. 1 of Ter- 
ence's "Andria" was taken from the UcpivSia. 

ll^ 12. ita dissimili^ ^^so very unlike.^' oratione • • • ac 
stilo: ^^oratio in senm, stilus in verbis" (Donatus). Oratio is 
also contrasted in the same way with scriptura: tenui oratione et 
scriptura levi (Phor. Prol. 5). It is probable that Menander^s 
*Av8pia and Uepivdia were two versions of the same thing, one 
being a later rewriting of the other. 

14. Fatetnr transtulisse means simple translation. In thc 
" Adelphoe " (Prol.l 1) Terence uses extulit in the sense of " wrought 
out," as if it were somewhat his own composition. The differ- 
ence between transtulit and extulit ia connection with another 
passage is explained by Donatus thus: mire non dixit " transtu- 
lit,'''' sed " extulit^^'' ut ornasse Oraeca mdeatur Latino stilo, 8e is 
to be supplied with transtulisse. The omission of the subject 
of the infinitive is frequent in the comic poets, and is to be sup- 
plied from the subject of the verb on which tlie infinitive de- 
pends. For similar instances compare negat vidisse (358) and 
pollicitus sum suscepturum (401). 

15. in eo^ " on this point." Similarly in ea re (94) and in 
Tiac re (50). disputari in is unusual. de or ad is ordinarily 
employed. 

16. Contaminaii^ a word not found in Latin before Terence, who 
uses it in its primitive sense, " to mingle." It is etymologically 
connected with ta^-^ the root of tang-o. Hence con-tamino is '* to 
touch together," " to blend." The later meaning, " to defile," 
arises from the idea of bringing an impure object in contact 
with a pure one. This meaning first appears in the time of 
Cicero, as se sanguine contaminarunt (I. In Cat. 12). So Caesar, 

6* 
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cmtaminatifacinore (B. G. VII. 43). Compare also Ilorace, Odes 
I. 37. 9. The noun contaminatio is post-classical. 

17. Faciniitne : ne for nonyie is common in Terence. For tlie 
sentiment of this verse compare the proverb of Menander, <^po- 

va}p ovdep (f>pov€7. 

18. Naeninni Plantnm Ennium: Arranged in chronological 
order. Naevius, born 273 b.c. ( Brix ), was one of the earliest 
Latin comedians and the first of any originality. He was a poet 
of vigor, and of some genius. Besides writing an account of the 
first Punic War in Saturnian verse, a native Latin metre, he 
made imitations of Greek plays, and attempted to import into 
Latin comedy the Athenian democratic freedom of comment on 
the civil authorities and aristocratic families. For such a re- 
flection on tlie powerful family of the Metelli he was cast into 
prison, and escaped the danger of death, to which his offence 
legally exposed him, by going into exile. None of his successors 
ever dared to imitate his example. It was tlie first and last in- 
stance of the kind under the republic. The severe stage censor- 
ship exercised by the authorities, coupled with the example of 
Naevius, kept Latin comedy almost completely free from polit- 
ical allusions. Plautus, born about 254 b.c, was a younger con- 
temporary of Naevius and the chief of Latin comedians. He 
ruled tlie comic stage for a whole generation in his own life- 
time. Of his numerous plays only twenty have come to us. 
Terence took hira as his principal model on the Latin side, but 
foUowed the Greek originals far more closely. Ennius, born 
239 B.c, was but slightly engaged with comedy, and mainly 
with tragedy and epic poetry. He was deeply patriotic, and 
was regarded with great reverence by the later Romans, as the 
poet who penned the maxuma facta patrum^ as his epitaph 
written ])y himself asserts. But even lie was infiuenced by the 
Greeks, and in liis *'Iphigenia" uses the tragedy of Euripides as 
his model, with occasional touches frora Sophocles also. 

Terence shows much skill in thus citing these three poets, who 
represented the old Latin school which Lavinius thought should 
be copied, rather than have resort to the Greek or practice contami- 
natio, Terence's unanswerable answer is that he closely follows 
the example of these fathers of Latin poetry, and so vindicates 
himself and condemns Lavinius by that poet^s own argumcnt. 

19. anctores, "models." 

21. obscni^am diligentiani^ "duH carefulness," a pedantic 
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fashion of composition wbicli was hampercd by a regard of all 
tbe particulars of form and manner, and obscured tbe clear intent 
of tbe original, tlius dcstroying all frecdom of spirit, wbicb ought 
to aUow of originality, and even of neclegentia (20). 

23. iioscnut, " come to know." 

24. Fanete^ supply linguis^ " attend in silence," a common ex- 
pression like tbe Greek €v(/»7/ieiT€. 

26. de iutogro^ " anew." 



AcTUS I. Sc. 1. 



Tbis is tbe scene wbich Terence took from tbe TLepivOia, Do- 
natus says primam scenam de Perinihia esse translatam, vbi senex 
ita cum uxore loquitur ut apud Terentium cum liberto ; tbat is, 
Terence takes the scene substantially, and probably literally 
(translatam), but invents Sosia the libertus^ and substitutes bira 
for tbe uxor of the Jlepivdia. Donatus goes on to say in Andria 
Menandri solus senex est; an important remark, for it bears on 
tbe similarity of the *Av8pia and UcpivBla, and also on Terence'3 
metbod of treating Menander, not merely by tlie practice of con- 
taminatio, as between wbole pbiys, but by tbe rehandling of tbe 
contents of separ^te scenes as well. Menander had made the 
lirst scene, both of his ^Avbpta and Jlepivdia, out of the same plot, 
with this diflFerence, that the former was a monologue and the 
other a dialogue. It is easy to see wliy Terencc preferred the 
UepivBia, It was because be w^as adapting Menander to a Koman 
audience, which was impatient of soliloquies, and to wbom the 
solus senex of tbe ^Avbpia would bave been intolerable tbrough a 
wbole scene. Why Terence banisbed tbe uxor of the Ucpivdia 
from tbis scene and invented Sosia instead is not entirely clear. 
Certainly in this he displayed tbat artistic neclegentia (Prologue 
20) which he claimed as bis rigbt, for Sosia is tbe merest foil used 
for tbe sake of dialogue, and never appears except in tbis scene. 
Sucb a cbaracter was called by tbe Greeks Trpoorairov TrporaTiKov, 
wbich is explained by Donatus as persona extra argumentum ar- 
cessita, an actor who bas notbing to do with tbe plot. Terence 
invents such characters as be needs tbem, as in the Pbormio and 
Hecyra. For this be had tbe autbority of Plautus. 

This act contains tbe expositio or statement of tbe opening sit- 
uation in tbe play and forecasts thc plot. Tbis was the original 
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business of the prologue, wliich Tcrence Imd altered into a liter- 
ary polemic. Accordingly we are prepared to expect, what is 
actually the case in every play of Terence, that his first act itself 
is largely a statenient of the opening situation. 

28« Simo appears attended by several slaves. On.arriving at 
the door of his house he sends them all within except Sosia. 
istaec^ victuals, marketing for the kitclien, as appears from curen- 
tur (30), w^hich is used frequently in Plautus of tlie preparation 
of food. Sosia is the cook, as mea ars (31) indicates. 

29. ades dnm^ "stay, please." dum is frequently employed 
in colloquial language as an intensive enclitic. It affects the 
accent so defiuitely that adeadum may be regarded as one word. 
pancis te nolo^ dative. Compare atuculta paucis (536), audite 
paucis (Eun. 1076), audi paucis (Hec. 510). Some verb like 
audire or auscultare is to be supplied here. IHctam puta^ *' con- 
sider it said." 

83« eis, supply reius, which is explained by its two partial 
appositives, Fide and tacitumitate (34). 

84. expecto quid nelis^ "I await your wish." 

35« Ego : This clause would naturally begin with postquam^ 
but ego is often prefixed in coUoquial Latin without being em- 
phatic. a parnolo^ like €k iraidos of the Greeks. Comp. " from 
a child," 2 Tim. iii. 15. 

37« For the sentiment of this verse compare the expression in 
Aristotle (Elench. Soph. 4. 7), eyo> o-' tdrfKa 8ov\ov ovr eXfvd^pov, 

38. seruibas: The fourth conjugation imperfect in -ibam 
and future in 'tbo is common in old Latin. liberaliter^ *' like a 
freeman." Menander has the fine sentence tXevdipcDs SovXeve, 

dovXoS OVK CQ-ft. 

42. adnorsnm te = apud te, habeo gratiam^ ^^ I feel tliank- 
ful." 

43. hoc, " this last," as contrasted with id (42), used of some- 
thing earlier. istaec commemoratio^ " that reminder of yours." 
The demonstratives are employed abundantly in Terence, and 
with very specific meaning. They are the words which serve to 
point out and connect tlie various persons and events of the play 
without repeating them unduly. There are two principal varie- 
ties of this use : (1) as equivalent to personal or possessive pro- 
nouns. Hic^ iste, ille answer respectively to ego^ tu^ ille^ or the 
corresponding possessives. Thus hisceoculis (Heaut. 564), ** with 
my own eycs." So in this play istac arte (32), " that skill of 
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yours ;" (2) in contrast witb cach other to express various clegrees 
of nearness in time or place. hic and ille furnisli a common ex- 
ample. So hac nocte (Heaut. 491), " this last night.'' is ordinarily 
equals ille^ though it is less specific. Sometimes i8te is contrast- 
ed with 18, as in 32, where ei8 means " those other qualities of 
yours," in contrast with istac arte. 

44. beiieflci is ordinarily construed by commentators afler 
iminemori, It is, however, a fact that exprobratio, in good Latin, 
is followed by a double construction, the dative of the person and 
genitive of the thing. Thus, in Livy (XXIII. 35), exprdbratio 
cuiquam veteris fortunae, both genitive and dative are separately 
dependent on exprdbratio. Note the genitive ends in a single i. 
Tliis is the regular inflection for all nouns in -ius and -ium in 
early Latin. 

46« In tlie last four verses Sosia has answered his master w^th 
marked and even formal politeness. In this linc liis anxiety 
to hcar what Simo has to say makes him abandon set language 
and come down to the phiin and direct quin tu uno uerho dic- 
quid est quod me uelis. 

40. ita faeiain^ "ril do so," or, "yes, I will." Facio and ago 
are often used representatively to repeat the idca of a previous 
verb, which is ordinarily the principal, and occasionally the last, 
verb of the preceding exprcssion. Thns faciam here repeats the 
thought in dic and equals dicam. Attention to this will keep 
clear the meaning of several passages otherwise apt to bc ob-. 
scured. praedico^ " I tell you ahead,-* or *' at once." 

47. quas=5waZe«. Notice the usc of a general for a more spe- 
cific word. A hiter writer, such as Cicero, would make a point 
oi mmg quales, as being more exact and classical. 

51. excessit ex epliebis^ exactly as in Greek, c^qXBcv €$ i<fiT}' 
P<ap (Xen. Cyr. I. 2. 12.). In Athens young men from eighteen 
years old to twenty were styled ttfirj^oi (from i^f^rf^ia^ "in the 
bloom of youth "). Meineke preserves a line which says of a 
young man, i^ i<fir)fi<av iarl kqI rjbr) tlKocriv erav. On leaving the 
ttfirjpot a young man was no longer under a magister (54) or Trat- 
8ay(oy6s. 

52. liberius^ "more freely (than before)." antea^ only in- 
stance in Terence. Never found in Plautus. 

53. ant : Regularly another aut w^ould be in place before scire. 
The comic poets freely omit one of a pair of adversatives. Thc 
contrasted meaning of scire and noscant is, "How could you 
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either understand or even begin to know his inbom disposi- 
tion ?" 

54. Asyudeton is frequent in the comic poets. 

55. pleriqne omnes^ a loose expression, not strictly classical. 
56^ 57. stndiam aliqnid is explained doubly by the two 

pbrases following. Eqnos and canes are both to be construed as 
objects of alei*e, The two appositives are thus aut . . . uenandum 
and aut ad philosophos, Notice the full use of aut in contrast 
with 53. For the rearing of horses aud dogs as a practice among 
Athenian young men see Aristophanes ( Plut. 157 ), alTovaiv oi 
XpTjCTToX (v€aviai), 6 fiev vmrov dyaBov, 6 de Kvvas OrjptvTiKovs. 

59. stndebat, with the accusative of aneuter pronoun, occurs 
a few times in Terence. See (Heaut. 382) id quom studuiati. 

61. neqnid nimis^ a proverb transhited from ^T^bh ayavj which 
is generally ascribed to Pittacus, though Aristotle assigns it to 
Chilon (Rhet. II. 12. 14). Sosia is certainly duU enough, though, 
indeed, he has had but little opportunity to saj anything of mo- 
ment. Simo had not been brief as he had promised to be (see 
uno uerho and itafaciam in 45, 46), and is fully set on telling his 
whole story. Sosia now tries, in well-meaning ignorance, to do 
something more than simply give brief assent (itast, 54) to Simo^s 
talk, and proceeds to vary his monotonous part by uttering awise 
saw or two (see 67, 68). 

62. sic refers to the description which follows in 62-65. It 
is often joined with some form of esse^ as mea sic eat ratio (Ad. 68), 
perferre ac pati. The historical infinitiVe is a favorite constnic- 
tion in Terence. Comp. 97 and 147. 

63 dedere^ " gave himself up." dedo is stronger than do, 

68. Sosia again speaks in a proverb, which became quite com- 
mon later. Cicero says of this line, Terentiano verho lubenter 
utimur (De Am. 24 . Whether the proverb is original with 
Terencc is doubtful, Donatus says it was to be found in Nae- 
vius and Plautus. 

69. abhinc trienninm : tinennium is an appositive which de- 
fines ahhinc more closely. So, in the next line, uiciniae defines 
huc. This union of an adverb of place or time with a-more 
precise appositive is common in the comic poets, and agrees well 
with the coUoquial style. Ahhinc measures off time from the 
present in either direction. Its future use is rare, and confined 
to preclassical Latin, as in Pacuvius, seque ad ludos jam inde ah- 
hinc exerceant. Elsewhere it always denotes past time. Its reg- 
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ular complement is tlie accusative. Twice only is it associated 
with the ablative, ouce iu Plautus (Most. 494), abhinc sexaginta 
annis^ and once in Cicero (II. In Verr. 2. 52). 

71. cogiiatornm Inopia: By Athenian law an orphan girl 
was to be provided for in marriage by her nearest kinsman. 
The aubstance of this law is stated by Terence in the Phormio 
(125,126): 

Zex est 7it orbae, gvi suni genere proxumi 

Ei» nubanty et illos duce7'e eadem haec lez jvbet. 

For a siniihir law among the ancient Hebrews compare Ruth iii. 
12, 13. 

72. aetate iiitegra^ "in the bloom of youth." 

73. Sosia begins to be more iutercsted ; evcn alarmed. From 
now on he drops his provtrrbs. 

76. lana ac tela: Spinning was pai-t of the occupation of 
women in the liouseliold, and naturally a suitable way for a 
modest girl to earn her living. nictuui qnaeritanS) '' eking out 
her living." 

76^ 77. Notice the touch of pictorial style in postqnam • • • 
nnns, followed by item alter, " first came one, after him a sec- 
ond." Chrysis (85) had several lovers (86-88). ita nt, often 
joined in Terence. Comp. 65, 80. 

79. coudicionem^ '' their terms." dein^ hcr last step. qnae- 
stnm^ a business or occupation, something that yielded more 
than a bare uictus (75). 

83. Uabet^ " he is struck," or " smitten." A word borrowed 
from the gladiatorial games. It refers to a mortal wound, letali- 
ter xulneratus (Donatus). For the transfer of the sentiment to 
love affairs comp. Dicat Opuntiaefrater Megillae quo beatus vulnere 
in Ilorace (Odes I. 28. 10). mane^ the time when a protracted 
feast endcd. sernoli here are the younger slaves (comp. jot/er, 
84) used as messengers or to escort their masters home from en- 
tertainmcnts. They were sent to meet them and bring them 
liome, hence called aduorsitores. 

So. sodes^ *' will you ?" a form compounded from d and audes, 
A common word used to soften commands for politeness' sake. 
audeo here almost equals voh. 

86. Teneo^ coUoquial, "I comprehend." Comp. 300, 349, 498. 

88. eho, an exclamation used to arrest attention suddenly and 
direct it to what is next said. ehodum is more violent ; Ehodum 
ad me (184). symbolam = o-v/i/SoXi^, the amount paid by each 
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giiest towards thc comnion expenses of tbis feast, tbe dfiTn/oi/ 

91. enini nero^ *'of course." spectatnm satis^ " well enough 
tested." 

93. ingcniis^ " cbaracters." conflictatnr, in simple sense, " is 
thrown together." Tbe idea of a contest or struggle is not 
implied bere. conflictor, except in one iustance (Phor. 505 ut 
conflictares malo)^ is always found in the passive voice. qni in 
this line is used as an indefinite equal to siquis, 

96. cnm • • • tnm, " not only, but also." Comp. Pbor. 187 cum 
mihi paueo^ tum Antipho me excruciat animi. 

97. dicere et landare: Comp. 62. 

98« gnatnni^ a son by birtb. filius^ a son eitlier by birtb or 
adoption. Thus, in the " Adelphoe," Aeschinus is adopted by his 
uncle Micio, and is called^/iM« (Ad. 54), and addrcsses Micio as 
pater (Ad. 927). 

lOO^ Tbe primitive meaning of Vltro is " beyond." Here it 
is what is over and beyond what could have been asked, " more- 
over," " of bis own accord." Vltro differs from sponte^ wbicb in- 
dicates wliat is done without belp or compulsion. ^^Vltro^^ 
facio non rogatus^ " aponte " non coactus neque adiutua, 

101 • Cnm dote snmma: Two talents is named as a modest 
dowry (Heaut. 838), or even one talent (Phor. 643-640). The 
do8 in tbis line may well be called summa, for it proves to be a 
dowry of ten talents (950). 

102^ despondi : Au Atbenian marriage, to be valid, needed to 
be preceded by a formal betrotbal. Among tbe Romans the 
consent of tbe bride's fatber bad first to be obtained. If tbe 
bride's father was dead, theTi application was to be made to her 
brother or guardian. In Terence tbe father of tbe bridegroom 
applies for tlie bride in behalf of his son. Tbe form of tbis be- 
trothal was very simple, oftentimes merely tbe request spondesnef 
with the answer spondeo (Plaut. Poen. V. 3. 38). Tbe betrothal 
was legally binding so long as the engagement between tbe 
bride and groom remained unbroken. 

104^ in diebns pancis, qnibns etc, ^^ witbin a few days af^er 
tbis bappened," not at the same time as the events of lines 99- 
102. The tense of acta snnt forbids tbis. The construction of 
quihus corresponds to postquam or quam, as in in paucis diebus 
quam Cnpreas attigit (Suet. Tib. ch. 60). An analogous pbrase 
occurs in Spanisli, '^cn pocos dias que." 
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105. nicina liaec^ " our ncigbbor liere." 

lOB. metiii^ witli ablative indicating the source of tlie fear, is 
found both in Plautus and Terence. Ibi tani^ a colloquial 
pleonasm (see 131), somewhat like the English " tliere then." 

107. qui amabant^ her many lovers (80, 86). The imperfect 
is here used carelessly for the pluperfect. 

108. Cnrabat nna fkinns: The preparations for a funeral 
among the Romans were arranged with scrupulous care. Gura- 
hat seems to refer to this curatura^ whicU followed as soon as the 
laraentation after the dcath was ended. Comp. corpus curatum 
(erat) ad sepiilturam (Amm. Marc. XXX. 10). This iucluded the 
washing, anointing, and arraying the body according ta the 
social rank of the dcceased. The Greek custom of placing a 
chaplet on the head appears to have been followed by the Ro- 
mans only in the case of distinguished persons. So Cicero seems 
to indicate in coronam virtute partam , . ,lex impositam juhet (De 
Leg, II. 24). It is doubtful whether it was a regular custom 
among the Romans to place a coin. with the corpse. The body 
rcmaiued some days, as many as seven according to Servius 
( Comment. on the Aen. V. 04 ), within the house on a flower- 
strewn lectus, or bier, near which stood a censer. As a public 
emblem of mourning a pine or cypress was planted near the 
housc or placed in the vestibulum. 

113. huinani, " refined." 

114. Mansueti, *'gentle,""sympathetic." 

110. etiam^ *'even yet." So in 503 iwn satis me pernosti 
etiam. 

117. The graphic beauty of the whole story of Simo, and 
especially of the account of tlie funeral, has been justly ad- 
mired as a masterpiece of description. Cicero (De Or. II. 80) 
reviews this scene, and mentions as specially noteworthy the 
mores adulescentis ipsius et serxilis percontatio^ mors Chrysidis, 
voltus etforma et lamenta^io sorm^is^ and describes the style in 
general as pervarie jucundeque. These next few lincs he espe- 
cially commends for their concise delineation. Of Ecfertur^ 
imus, he says Jioc ipsum " ecfertur, imus^^ concisum est ita ut non 
hrevitati servitum sit^ sed magis venustati. This is a fine critical 
stroke. Cicero commend^ Terence for being concise, not so 
much to save spacc (brevitati), but for using conciseness as a 
means towards making every word graphic, and so conducing 
to literary beauty (venustati). From here (117) onward the style 
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of Simo will bear thc closest analysis all the way to its climax 
in the inimitable tovLchJlens quam familiariter (136), which re- 
veals and explains everytlnng as by a single flash. Ecfertur, 
the regular name for the carryiug forth to bunal. It refcrs both 
to the carrying forth from the house, as in Plautus (Most. IV. 
4, 9), uidi mortuom efferifora% and in Varro ex aedihus effertur, 
and to the carrying forth beyond the city, for the laws of tlie 
Twelve Tables forbade both the burial and burning of a body 
within the city; hominem mortuom in urhe ne sepelito^ neve urito 
(Cic. de Leg. II. 23, 58). 

If the deceased had been a man of any distinction his funeral 
procession proceeded first to the Forum, where some relative 
pronounced a e\i[ogy,laudatiofunebri8, This w^as not allowed 
in the case of women, except as a very special honor. Accord- 
ingly the funua of Chrysis proceeds directly to thq pyre outside 
the city walls. It was the custom for near relatives to bear the 
lectus, though hired bcarers were sometimes employed. The 
family and all who appeared as mourners were dressed in black. 
Thus Tacitus (Ann. III. 2) speaks of atrata plebes. Black as the 
color for mourning was used from very ancient times. In Homcr 
Thetis mourns covered witli a dark veil ** than which no robe is 
blacker " (II. XXIV. 94). Euripides refers to death as black-veiled, 
/icXd/iTTfTrXoff (Alc. 800). After the funus a crowd often followed, 
part of wliich went as far as the city gates and part to the sepul- 
crum outside. Naturally, at the funeral of such a character as 
Chrysis, we read of mtdieres qitae ihi aderant, women of lier own 
class (122, 123). 

119. Simo pauses to find an adjective fine enough for Fornia* 
Sosia awkwardly supplies. the very commonplace Bona* Simo 
then adds et aoltn^ and, calling Sosia by name, uses Adeo mo- 
desto, adeo uenusto, ut nil supra^ to impress on Sosia how great 
indeed was the bcauty of this adulescentula. 

120. neiiusto^ ^Tair noble." Mme. Dacier calls attention to 
Terence's art in making Simo speak so admiringly of the one 
who was aftcrwards to be recognized as his daughter-in-law. 

121-123. lamentari praeter ceteras, as the nearest relativc 
(124). praeter ceteras^ in 122, is no meaningless repetition. It 
shows that in the second particular also {forma honesta ac liberali) 
slie was superior to tlie rest of the women. liberali^ "genteel." 
Accedo ad, " I step up to " (Wagner). pediseqnas^ hcr attend- 
ants, not thc attendant crowd of mulieres. 
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125. lioc illud est is tlie sanie as the Greek phrase tovt Zvt 

120. Hinc illac lacmmae: This saying, like others of Ter- 
cnce, became a pmverb. It is quoted by Horace (Ep. 1. 19, 41) 
and Cicero (Pro Cael. 25). The lacrumae are those of Pamphilus 
(109). 

128. scpnlcrnm, not necessarily the tomb, but omnis sepul- 
turae locus (Ulpian, Dig. 47, 12). 

129. fletnr is spoken of the general laraentation. 

130 sq. After the funeral pile is lighted, the sister of Chrysis, 
as a special mark of grief, starts to throw herself into the fire. 
Donatus says ceteri enim flent, haec flammae se ingerit. Comp. 
also quor is te perdituin (134) and in flammam inicere uoluit 
(140). This act is not to be iuterpreted as a reckless attempt at 
self-destruction. Her grief is twofold, for her sister and also on 
account of Pamphilus, her lover, whom she was now iu dangcr 
of losing. Only a few days before (lOi) old Simo had promised 
that Pamphilus should marry the daughter of Chremes, and even 
fixed the day for the wedding (99-102). Pamphilus had carricd 
himself in public so skilfully (bene) as to give out tlie impression 
that he was not really her lover (dissimulatum). Her only hope 
is in forcing Pamphilus to reveal openly his affection, and so 
break liis engagement witli tlie daughter of Cliremes, if possible. 
She proceeds to effect this by approaching the fire rather reck- 
lessly (inprudentius) until she is in considerable danger (satis 
cum periclo), but not so rapidly that it shall be impossible to savc 
her. Pamphilus is startled, and, ahnost breathless (exanimatus), 
rushes in (accurrit) to save her, probably as she is about to fall 
(132). He calls lier familiarly (mea) by name. She has only 
euough self-control lefk for the perfectly inimitable action whicl» 
fatally compromises Pamphilus in the eyes of all present (136). 

134. isperditnm: For this coTistruction comp. laudem is quae- 
situm (Heaut. 315). 

136. qnam familiariter^ " oh, how familiarly !" (Cohnan) ; 
*' d'unc manicre si pleine de tendresse " (Mme. Dacier). famili- 
ariter modifies reiecit» 

137. Qnid ais? A common expression in Terence. It has a 
twofo]^ use ; first, as an exclamation of surprise, " what !'' as herc 
(non interrogantis^ sed mirantis est^ Donatus) j and, second, niore 
formally, as a request for anothcr's opinion, " what do you say to 
this?" as in quid tu aisj Gnatho, . . . quid tu autem^ Thraso (Eun. 
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474, 475). aio lias a very full use in colloquial Latin. It is em- 
ployed as the plain opposite of nego ; as in vel ai vel nega (Nae- 
vius), "say yes or no." Also, ncgat quisf nego ; aitf aio (Ter. 
Eun. 252). In indircct discourse aio is preferred to inqudm; m 
direct discourse inquam is preferred. The interrogative forms, 
ain tuf ain tutef ain tandemf ain verof are common as expres- 
sions of surprise. ainisiov aime* Sowe^udscinforscisne^fugin 
forfugisne, audin for aildisne, uin for uiane^ uiden for uideme, 

138« ad obinrgandnin is a looser construction than the clas- 
sical genitive ohiurgandi^ in 158. 

141-143. honesta^ "plausible." "Nothing can mark the flat 
simplicity of Sosia^s character stronger than thc insipidity of this 
speech^^ (Colman). damnum ant malnm ; damnum is injury to 
property, " loss," while malum is personal injury, " harm." 

144# postridie =p<?«^. + <2i^, a genitive of time, like die 
crastini^ die septimL — Wagner, however, considers it an old ab- 
lative, postri being analogous to the ablative use of qui for quo, 

145. Indignnm facinns^ " that it was disgraceful." Supply 
esae, 

146. peregiina: Donatus, commenting on peregrina in 469, 
says hoc nomine etiam mei^etrices nomindbantur, To marry a civiSy 
cven the poorest, was deemed hiudable and patriotic in Atliens. 
To consort with a peregrina was censurable. Comp. 469, adeon 
€8t demensf experegrinaf To desire her pro nxore rather than 
a civis was nothing less than indignum facinus, Hence Simo^s 
express denial. He tliinks less of the love affair than that Pam- 
philus sliould l)e charged with desiring Glycerium pro uxore. 

149. ibi, **there" in time, "thereupon." With g^natnm sup- 
ply obiurgasti, 

150. Qui, "why?" ablative. cedo is a form common in early 
Latin. It is probably from ce-\-dato^ " give it here," and has va- 
rious meanings. Thus cedo senem, *' bring on the old man ; cedo 
istuc tuum consiliumy " out with your plan ;'' cedo ut hibam, ** let 
medrink;" quicedof "how, pray?" 

151. flnem : The time when Pamphilns sliould marry as his 
f ither had prescribed (102). Tnte Ipse, double empliasis of <m, 
by adding te (" self") as suffix and the iiitensive ipse also, "you 
indeed yourself." Sometimes two suffixes are added, as tutlmet 
(Hcaut. 374) for tu -\- te -\- met, A sliort final -e in composition 
witli -met or -ne becomes l, So Jiictne for hi/:e -f- ne, praescrip- 
sti =z pra€scrips{is)ti, This shortening of verb forms by omission 
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of -m(»)- wben s or x precedes is found in a*I tbe Latin poets, and 
is for a eupbonic reasou (the avoidance <^ excessive sibilation). 
It occurs in tbree places: (1) in the peif. ind. act. 2d persou, 
as scripstif promisti, dlxti, duxti^ intellexUy teripstis; (2) in the 
perf. infin. act., as jusse, traxe, proeem; (8) in tbe plup. subj. 
act, as Tixet, recesset. dixti and dixet arefound even in Cicero. 

154. locus^ "rooni." So nihU eat preei loci relictum (601). 
With tbis comp. "no place of repentancc" (Heb. XII. 17). 

156. E2k:=noUe ducere, aninuMlmoHMkla ininriast: An of- 
fence tbat is legally punisbable. iniuriij iu Roman law, stands 
for all offences against tlie welfare or ri|;htB of anotber. 

157. operani do is uscd as a single ^ord. Comp. tbe usc of 
animum adoerto. 

159. sceleratns^ ^^ tbc rascal.V geelwi is sometimes used in tbe 
same sense, but is more contemptuons. 
160« consnmat^ ** use up," " exbaust" 

161. Quem: Care should be taken to transbite rcbitives stand- 
ing at tbe bead of principal clauses, sc as to bring out their de- 
monstrative force : ** 1 l)elie ve tbat he, etc." manibus pedibnsqne^ 
*' migbt and main." Comp. tbe Qreekx^ptrlv tc ttoo-iV t€ (Homer, 
II. XX. 360). The construction also occnrs in 076. 

162. magis id adeo : Tbe force of/a^urt^mtcrnnnatcstirston 
its object and tben on id beyond; adtx> modifies tbis second em- 
ployment offacturumy and is fully defined by tbe two subjuuc- 
tive clauses wbich follow. 

164. Mala mens^ malus animns^ proverbial. Comp. doXiat 
^uxat, SoXiai (f>piv€s (Aristopb. Peac3, 1068). 

167. exoraudus, **prevai4 upon." oro means to entreat, exoro 
to entreat successfuUy. confOre ociurs only in fut. intin. 

168« adsiniules^ *' keep up tbe pretence," differs a little from 
simules. Notice tbe distinction between simulare^ to pretend tbat 
sometliing exists wben it does not, and disdmulare, to pretend 
tbat sometbing does not exist wbicb a>:tually does exist. Comp. 
dissimulatum (132). 

169, 170: As Sosia never appears after tbis scene, Simo^s in- 
structions are somewbat unsuitable. Peii;errefacias Danom: 
Frigbteniug Davus was not an easy task, as Simo found later 
(196-205). 

171« mncisim— nunc-{- iam. O^mpounded like «twim. Simo'8 
plan, detailed in 155-170, is one of tbe principal motives of tbe 
play. His device is tbe falsae nuptiae, by means of whicb be 
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hopes to overcome hfe glirewd slave Davus and his wayward son 
Pamphilus, two of tho three obstacles in his way. Chremes is the 
only remaining diffictlty. Simo hopes to overcome his reUic- 
tance by renewed entreaty. 

This scene is one of vhe few wherein we are aflforded a glimpse 
at some of Terence'8 orlginal composition, as distinguished from 
his imitatiou. Although the ncpivBia is the source of the scene, yet 
the character of Sosiaisevidently of Terence^s own creation (see 
introductory notet to thi'. scene). The poet has not simply struck 
out the ttxor of the UtpifBia^ and than repeated her language in 
the mouth of Sosia. Soaia^s language is totally unsuitable for an 
vxor or matrona in TereBce, who always gives such a character 
dignity, delicate sympat.*y and tact, none of which appear in 
Sosia. £Comp. Heaut., i.ct V., Phorm., Act V., Hec, Act IV., 
Sc. 1, Ad., Act ni.) Sosia is indeed a minor character, but his 
" flat simplicity " in the iervilis percontatio, which Cicero specified 
as a feature to be admired, is a study from that elave-life with 
which Terence* was familiar from his own experience. 

Sosia's final disappearance from the play immediately after hc 
has been expressly instructed by Simo to take further part (169, 
170) is, of coursel a defect in the plot. But only in the plot, for 
the introduction of Sosia adds incident and variety to what 
would otherwise have been a long monologue. 

Some editors, among them Fleckeisen aud Wagner, toake the 
first act end with the end of tliis first scene. No doubt the expo- 
»itio strictly ends at this poiLt, and the plot really begins to work 
in the next scene. But Umpfenbach and most others, foUowing 
Bentley, cnd the nct at 300. The break at 171 is more abrupt, 
indeed, than in most scenes, jut not so great as the break need- 
ful for dividing oue act from another. It is easily explained 
when we remembcr that Terence was practicing contaminatio 
here, so that it is not to be expected that no marks of his joinery 
show in such work, especr^ily in his first play. It is also unde- 
sirable to make a wholc act out of one scene, as scenes are prop- 
erly subdivisions of actp. 

Sq. 2. 

172-174: As Sosia withdraws into the house Simo pauses a 
moment to reflect on the situation. The apprehension wliicli he 
had expressed before (155-158} as to his son's probable unwil- 
lingness to marry finds cven stmnger expression {non dubiumst\ 
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for he now recalls a fact wliicli he liad not thought to mention 
to Sosia, the fact that Davus, the accomplice of Pamphilus, 
showed an ill - concealed anxiety (timere) but a little while 
before (modo), when the news reachcd hiui that Chremes had 
ofFered his daughter in marriage. modo^ used frequently in com- 
ic poets as a close specification of time present, past, or futurc. 
Its use in present time is pre-classical, as in wu>do dolorea^ mea tu^ 
occipiunt (Ad. 289). Tlie time ofmado here is the time of timere 
sensi, which identifies it with vbi nuptias futuras esse audivit. It 
does Dot mean that Simo had stepped into the house and given 
orders for the pretended mariiage in the presence of Davus, as 
Wagner interprets, in conformity with the supposed necessity 
of an act-division at 171. This is iaconsistent with Davus^s 
statement in 177, 178. 

175 : Enter sceleratus Dauus (159), the slave of Simo, from the 
same house that Sosia had entered an iustant befbre. Simo 
steps aside far enough to be unobserved, and overhears what 
Davus says as hc advances upon thc stage. Mirabar^ Iioc si sie 

abiret : 

"I thouglit 'twere wonderful 
If this aifair weat off so easily " (Colman). 

semper^ appears to modify lenitas, not verebar, A Greek eon- 
struction like rSiv dei Xdywi/ (Soph. Philoct. 131). So Livy has 
pacis semper auctor and semper hostes. semper lenitas^ *' the con- 
tinued mildness." 

176« q^jaLor^VLm z=z qtio -\- uoTsum =: qux> -\- uersum, Adverbs in 
-orsum (-orsus) indicate direction in space, and, secondly, in ar- 
gument: quorsum istucf (Ad. 100) '*what do you mean?" The 
tnding -orsum is equal to our enclitic -ward, So quorsum " whith- 
orward ?" or simply " where V prorsus, " from now onward," " ut- 
terly ;" deorsum, " downward ;" seorsum (se = sine) " apart." 

177^ 17S« postqnam andierat with numquam explains semjfcr 
lenitas (176). Simo's entire conduct is referred to iu 178. qaoi- 
qnam nostrum : Davus and Pamphilus and any one else of Simo'3 
household. nerbum fecit^ similar to uerha dedit. Comp. uerdum 
si mihi unumfaxis (753). Facio is here used of making trouble 
with words. Donatus says of this place, non dixit litigium aut 
rixam sed Terhim, 

178, 179. Notice the abrupt change of metre. Hitherto 
everything has been in iambic metre, the standard rhythm of 
Terence. In the prologue and first scene we meet nothing but 
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the iambic senarius. The second scene opens "with a slight 
variation, the iambic octonarius (cxcept 176, which is simply 
half an octonarius), which continues until 1^8, 179, when the 
change is made abruptly to troclmic metre, the reverse of iambic. 
With 180 the iarabic metres are resumed, and they run on unin- 
terruptcdly to the end of tlie scene. Tliis sudden metrical break 
marks an emotional changc in the actors. The mixed surprise 
and glce of Davus comes out clearly in 178, and in emphatic 
form. Each of the first five equal-syllabled words, numqu&m 
quotqudm nostrum uerbum fedt^ is, according to its natural 
quantity, a separate trochee, free from any elision or any form 
of mutilation in scanning. They are to be taken with some 
gesture of assertion, and may be rendered by "And not a word 
he said to one of us l" This is foUowed in 179 by the indignant 
rejoinder of Simo in the same metre, a rejoinder unheard by 
Davus, who resumes his soliloquy in 180 in his former metre, 
the iambic octonarius. faciet^ empliatic, and refers particularly 
to uerlumfecit (178). id is anticipatory to the clause containing 
duci. id and Jioc are occasionally used in this way before or 
after infinitive clauses, clauscs introduced by such particles as 
7i€, quia^ quin, or before direct quotations. Comp. credon tibi hoc 
nunc, peperisse hanc? (497), koc timet, ne deseras se (269), id mi 
uisust dicere *' aM cito ac suspende te " (255). 

181. oscitantis opprimi, ''caught napping." 

182. spatiuui cogitandi: Comp. locus Murgandl (154); also 
note on 138. 

183. Astnte^ a word rarcly found outside the pre-classical 
writers. At this sneer Simo is at once all attention, and ex- 
claims aloud carnufex quae loquiturf "the villainl what is he 
saying ?" Notice the emphatic place of camufex before the in- 
terrogative quae^ which should lead the sentence. Carnnfex is 
originally the executioner, an officer of ignominious repute. 
Hence, in the comic poets, a common term of abuse from mas- 
ters to slaves. Erus est : Davus tums, and for the first time 
catches sight of liis enraged master. pronideram^ in its earliest 
sense, " to see before." Commonly uscd in the sense of *' fore- 
sce," "provide" (Heaut. 116), jt>Zw« sdre et providere, praevideo 
is not found in early Latin, nor in Cicero or Caesar. 

184. Simo calls Davus by name, and Davus, with half-inso- 
lent reluctance, attempts to answer with hemy quid estf This 
provokes the sharp summons ehodum (see 88) ad me. Dayua 
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approaches, muttcring quid hic uoltf whicli Siiiio overhears, and 
then demands quid aisf Davus, still feigning ignorauce, inquires 
qua de ref "about what (do you suppose Vm talking)?" Ob- 
serve liow mucli dramatic action this one line contains. 

185. Simo calls it rumor, as though he had no direct infor- 
mation. Davus is more than his match in the answer, adding 
the ironical scilicet, '' oh ! of course." 

186* Simo, outwitted, threatens. Hocine agis? is a common 
formula, " will you attend to this ?" Ego uero istnc^ quite collo- 
quial, "rm right there." Comp. po8t istuc ueniam (Tleaut. 274) 
and istu^ iham (Ad. 821), " I was coming to that." iniuc is also 
used as an indeclinable neuter substantive in Terence. Thus, 
iatuc aetatla (Heaut. 110), "at your age," like id aetatia in Cicero 
(ProCIu.141). 

188« tempus, time of life, youth. Used interchangeably with 
aetatis tempus (Hec. 594) and aetas (And. 443). siui^ from sino. 
siui has a later form sii; an example of it occurs iu non siit 
egestas facere nos (Ad. 104). 

189. liic dies^ his marriage day (see 102). alidm • • • alios: 
Notice the change of verse-accent in repeated words. This is 
regular in Terence. 

190^ Behine =dHnc, a monosyllable. in uiam^ "to the right 
way," a proverbial saying according to Donatus. 

191^ sit depends on quaeris understood. Qucstions repeated 
in the answer go into the subjunctive, in the usage of the comic 
poets. So MI. quidfecitf DE. quid illefeceritf (Ad. 84). qui 
B.miiui = amatores. See 80, 86, 107. 

192. Davus asscnts to Simo, -but as if quite ignorant. Simo 
vtntures to be somewhat more explicit iu the hiut magistrum 
. . . inprobum. Davus takes refuge in an assertion of his igno- 
rance. Simo affects sarcastic surprise {no7if hem). But Davus^s 
surprise is greater : Dauos sum, non Oedipus, " whom do you takc 
me for ? Your riddles are too liard." magistrum = TraiSaywydr, 
the teachcr of youth ; not dominus or erus, 

193^ aegrotum^ " love-sick." See 309. 

194^ On Oedipus comp. Plautus (Poen. 443, 444) : 
Kam istt qiiidem hercle ordtionist OSdipo 
Oprn conjedore^ qni Sphingi interpr^ fuit. 

Davus's uncomplimentary insinuation that Simo is playing the 
Sphinx should not be overlooked. Oedipus had to guess the 
riddles of the Sx>hinx or be dcvourcd by thc monster iu case of 

7 
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failure. So Davus delicately declines to attempt the role of 
Oedipus. " Une plaUanterie cacheey Mme. Dacier. 

195. Nempe ergo^ intensive, "are you sure, tlien?" Simo, 
again outwitted, is fast losing liis temper. Davus, in aane qui- 
dem^ is politely imperturbable. 

196-200. Out comes 8imo's threat at once. The metre shrinks 
in 196-198 to the iambic senarius. Simo suppresses himself in 
these three lines, as he specifies the conditions, and then expands 
his threat impressively in the heavier octonarii of 199,200. 
usqne ad necem {=mortem) goes with dedam, not with caemm, 
The sense is that Davus wili stay in the pistrinum all his iife. 
Verberibns caesnm refers to the beatings Davus will receive as 
lie is driven round and round in the place of the horse or ass, 
which usually served for grinding at the mili. pistrinnm^ " the 
grist-mill," from piso or pinsoy " to bruise " or " crush," as Varro 
asserts, eofar piaunt: a quo, ubifity dicitur ^*" pistrinumy To send 
a worthless slave to the pistrinum is a standard threat in Latin 
comedy, and no doubt the punishment was not an uncommon 
one. The remarkable illustration here given is taken from a 
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scratching drawn on a wall on the Palatine Hill in Rome by 
some witty slave, who liad evidently suflfered in the pistrinum^ 
and here apostrophizes the patient ass, which he has scrawled 
as working at the mill: ZoWa aselle quomodo ego laJboravi et 
proderit tibi ! lege et omine^ " stipulation and promise." The 
promise is indeed foreboding enough to be called omine. 

201. Simo's threat is capped by this higlily explicit pleonastic 
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line. Nothing is any longer concealed by omission, and even 
more tban is necessary for completencss is added. 

202* Davus at Inst adraits that he is sharp enough (callide, 
an ironical echo of quavi sis callidus, 198) to understand this, 
even if he is no Oedipus. Simo has spoken, oh ! so clearly {ita 
aperte). Another hit, directed at the veiled threat aperte uis 
quae restant me loquif (195). Davus forgets nothing. circnni 
itione : Comp. 5. 

203« me delndier : This is the one thing in rcgard to which 
the senex in every comedy was the most sensitive. His son might 
be a rake, a spendthrift, or a worthless deceiver ; but this was 
less than the humiliation of being fooled by a slave. 8o old 
Theuropides in Plautus (Most. 1146) says iam minoris omnia alia 
facioprae quam quibus modis me ludificatus est, This outwitting 
of senes by their slaves was one of the standard devices of Latin 
comedy. Such devices were known SLsfrustrationes in comoediis 
(Plaut. Most. 1152). The pass. infin. in -ier is frequent in early 
poetry and occasionally in the later poets. It is regularly used 
by the comic poets as a convenient verse-ending. This is always 
its use in Terence, except in one instance (Ad. 535), where the 
text is not improbably corrupt. (See Spengers ed. of the "An- 
dria,'' note to 203 and p. 151). 

204. Bona nerba^ a phrase of sacrificial origin. So dicamus 
hona verha^ venit natalis^ ad aras (Tib. II. 2, 1). €v(f)rifi€i, in Greek 
usage, is of similar origin. Spoken here, as Donatus observes, 
in €lp(ov€ia : quasi dicat, ** meliora loquere, rogo ^d." *' Say noth- 
ing unpropitious," "say something better," "gently, please." 
niliil me fallis resembles ovbev fic \avddvots avy a fragment from 
Menander'8 ^Avbpia. 

205« hoc anticipates tibi non praedictum. neqne tn Iiand : duae 
negatime unam consentivam faciunt (Donatus). With the warn- 
ing caue, Simo enters his house as he had intended to do before 
he caught sight of Davus (171). 

Sc. 3. 

206. segnitiae neqne socordiae: Kotice the alliteration. 
These are probably genitives foUowing the analogy of oUur- 
gandi locus (154). Possibly, however, datives. See preci locus 
relictum (601). Consult on this Roby's Lat. Grammar, § 1157 
(opcning note). segnitia and socoi^dia togcther indicate want of 
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physical and incntal activity, *'no time to be either slow or 
dull." So Plautus (Asin. 254) socordiam omnem reicis, aegnitiem 
amoues. 

207. Qaantain intellexi: Comp. quantum audio (423). 

208« Qaae^ demonstrative in force and position (161). asta^ 
adv. abl. of astus, " exercise," hence " dexterity " and then " cun- 
ning." eram, his young master. 

210. ei(a)s and liai(a)s monosyllabic hcre. The u shrinks 
almost to nothing. Notice the pronouns. illam^ the absent, 
distant Pamphilus. eias repeats illum^ and is contrasted with 
huius^ whose force is both personal and demonstrative. 

211. aerba dare^ meant to give mere words, deceitful lip. 
service; hence, "to cheat." See 203. primam^ "for the first 
time ;" not primOj " at first," as in neque illi credebam primo (Hec. 
713). de amore lioc: The neuter joined to ablative with d«,in- 
stead of hunc amorem in simple agreement. 

212* ndqaam formcd likc nequis, ne used here as a proclitic 
Later written ne quam. 

213. The awkwardness of such a disjunction as perii aat • • • 
dabit is apparent. Some editors expunge 2^rii and insert quam 
afber aut to relieve this, thus reading si senserit aut si quam lubi- 
tumfuetnt causam ceperit. This does remove the apparent difli- 
culty, but by bodily removing a part of the text. The key to 
the difficulty is Bentley^s remark ''^perii '* quasi interjectionis vim 
hic hdbet. The meaning is, " If he finds it out," (then in alarm) 
" Pm lost indeed I" (a pause) " or (even supposiug he does not 
find it out) should he take up any excuse that suits his whim, 
right or wrong, he will send me to the grist-mill anyhow." 

214, j^rsLeci^ltem = prae -\- caputy "head first," "headlong," 
" instantly." 

216^ Davus now gives a hint of a coming complication in the 
plot. Terence sometimes suggests in advance his new charac- 
ters and situations ( see 159 ). Comp. also Crito^s appearancc 
(796-819), which foreshadows the issue of the fifth act. Si • • • 
siae (ncver siue . . . siue in the comic poets), used when it is 
indiflferent which of the indicated alternatives is adopted. aut 
. . . aut would compel an exclusive choice. 

218. amentiam, liaad amantiam^ "lunatics, not lovers." 
Comp. 206 and consilia consequi consimilia (Heaut. 209). AllitcBa- 
tion and assonance are moderately employcd by Terence ; abun- 
dantly so by Plautus. 
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21 9« toUere refers to a custoin among both Greeks and 
Romans. After the birth of a child, the father made a declara- 
tion as to whether he would bring up tlie child as his own. If 
he proposed to do so he lifted the child from where it was lying. 
This was called liberos tollere^ or riKva dpaipela-dai. If he refused 
to do so, the child was to be exposed to death. 

220. int^r se^ accented like one word. se is here enclitic. 
See 240. 

221. Cinem Atticain esse Iianc: If this were so, then Pam- 
phikis was legally bound to marry her. Comp. ciuem Atticam 
esse hanc, CH. hem, DA. ^^coactus legihua eam uxorem ducef*^ 
(780). fuit olim qnidam senex^ a natural way o£ beginning a 
story, especially a mytliical one. Com^. fuit olim^ quasi ego sum^ 
senex (Plaut. Stich. 539). 

223. ibitnm: Seel06,131. 

224. fabnlae, "stuff!" "nonsenser 

22& » Probably a spurious line, wliich has crept into the text. 
The metre is not paralleled elsewhere ; it roughly breaks the con- 
tinuous iambic trimeter; it is too long a verse for the place, and 
a yery flat platitude, which could naturally arise as a marginal 
comment on fabulae. 

226« ab ea, from Glycerium's house, which ia near Simo'8. 
ad fomm^ a common loitcring-place for young men ; hence a 
good place to meet Pamphilus. Comp. accem ad adulescentU 
inforo (Piaut. Capt. 475). 

Sc. 4. 

228-233. Another marked metrical change (see 178, 179). 
Mysis stands an instant at the open door and calls back with 
some sharpness to Archylis, her fellow-servant, who had kept 
calling for her {iam dudum^ to go in haste and fetch Lesbia, the 
ohstetrix. Mysis is always light-headed and quick - tempered. 
Iler excited talk in trochaic septenarii runs on until^she chances 
to see Pamphilus approaching, whenthe metre returns to iambic 
octonarii (234, 235). 

229. illa is Lesbia, a fine obstetrix for Mysis to be sent after ! 
Lesbia^s drinking (temulenta) makes her temeraria^ "hot-headed" 
(Colman), and consequently non satis digna (230) for so critical a 
matter (primo partu). 

231. Mysis, still ruffled, has now finished her scolding of the 
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invisible Archylis, nnd starts across tlie stage talking to lierself. 
anicolae^ diminutive of contenipt. Diminutives both of endear- 
ment and contempt are luxuriantly abundant in Plautus, and ^ 
occur frequently in the poets of the Republic. The Augustan 
poets, however, rarely used them. Terence employs them, but 
with careful literary self-restraint. 

232. Ellipsis before Qnia* Lesbiam adduei ivhet is to be un« 
derstood in order to fill it (228). 

233* Hnic^ Glycerium. in aliis^ supply mulieribus, 

234« Pamphilnm exanimatnm^ so in 131. Sudden excite- 
ment is very apt to render Pamphilus exanimatus. Davus haa 
this in mind (341, 342). 

235« tristitiae modifies numquid. 

Sc. 5. 

236. The exanimatus Pamphilus now reaches the front of the 
stage, which he has entered (234), not from his fatlier*s house, 
but from the side street which led to W\efoTum^ where his father 
had just met him, and whither Davus had gone in search of him, 
hoping to anticipate Sirao (226, 227). His father, however, met 
him first, and ordered him to prepare to marry at once. His 
distress at this command is increascd by his knowledge of the 
condition of Glycerium {misericordia huius^2Ql. Comp. 216 and 
219). His excitement as his feelings play back and forth is well 
mirrored in the rapidly altemating iambic and trocliaic metres. 
Each new emotional surprise throws him into trochaics {quidf 
ChremeSf 241, 242 ; adeon hominem esse imienustum, 245-250 ; db- 
stipui, 256-260), while what directly belongs to his interview 
with his father remains in varied iambics. As his excitement 
begins to subside the metre passes from the trochaic (in 260), 
through iambic octonarii (261-269), to the quieter iambic senarii 
(270-298). 

237. decrerat: The pluperfect here is very suitable. Simo 
had long ago decided on this marriage; so Pamphilus thinks. 
dare^ for daturum (esse). The present for future in this construc- 
tion is occasional in Terence. So si tu negaris ducere (379). 

239. Praescisse me ante : A vigorous pleohasm. commnni- 
catnm oportnit^ esse omitted. The verb is here used imperson- 
ally. So mansum oportuit (Heaut. 200). 

240. Mysis is unobserved by PamDhiUis until 267. me be- 
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haves liere as an enclitic. Hence the worcl-accent Ixjcomes mi86' 
rdm me. Similar is the use of do and dat in operdm dat (243), 
uirum do (395), manum dat (297). 

245. esse^ infinitive in passionate exclamation. innenustainy 
"unblest by Venus" (Parry), ava<\>p6biTos, Muretus, comment- 
ing on this passage, says * invenusti ' dicebantur quibua Venua in 
amorihis nonfavei*et, 

247. adflnitatem, relationship by marriage, "alliance." 

248. transacta omnia^ without any rcgarcl for Pamphilus. 
249^ 250. Kepndlatns : Sce 148, 149. repetor : qnam obrem % 

As Paraphilus does not know about the nuptiae fahae, he is nat- 
urally at a loss to discover a good reason for the supposed second 
request of Chremes. * 8o he fears that Chremes^s daughter is ali- 
quid monstri, " some fright or other," wliom they are trying to 
shove off ipbtrudi) on any one who can be raade to take her. 

253« praeteriens, *'as he was passing." This gives point to 
tam necligenter. Sirao did not even stop to tell his son, but spoke 
as he met him lounging in the forum. 

255* Abi • • • abi^ acccnt varied in repeated words. id^ an- 
ticipatory. 

256. censen, sec cnd of note on 137. 

257. cansam^ "excuse." Unlike uera eausa^ **a real reason" 
(158). Notice the recurring similar endings, as Pampliilus run8 
down the list of worthless cxcuses, all alike in sound and alike 
useless. Uiiam cansam^ echoed vainly in ineptam saltemfaham 
iniquam, Hence, naturally, dbmutui, 

2o8^ After Qnod reverse the three clauses for translation. 

259. AU(iuii = aliud-\-quid, "anything else" than tliis, no 
matter what. exeqnar = exsequar, 

260. inpedinnt, "beset me;" literally, "entangle the feet," 
spoken of a trap or snare. So expedio is the opposite. dinorsae : 
Comp. (Plaut. Merc. 470) diuorms dist/ralior. 

261. hnins^ Glycerium. nnptiarnm^ the marriage with the 
daughter of Chremes, the only nuptiae then in sight for him. 
Kotice the chiasm in this line. 

262. patriSf obj. gen., like huiu^ and nuptiarumin 261. 

263. Quae • • • qnomqne^ tmesis. eine =6/ (the pronoun) -\-ne; 
empliatic. ei (before mihi) = hei. 

264^ ^^ incertnm " lioc qnorsnm accidat : The order of words 
suggests our idiom, an example of which is MiIton's " I know 
thee wlio thou art." 
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265. peropns^ per intensive. ipsa^ Glycerium. adnorsam 
linnc : See 42. 

266. momento = mouimento^ " impulse." 

267. hic^ adverb. Qnid agit? delicately said, witli illa omit- 
ted. Mysis has no trouble in knowing who is meant. 

268« dolore^ not " grief," but the pains of childbirth (so dolores^ 
Ad. 289). Her "grief" is specified after atqv^e, 

269. olim refers to hic nupiiis dictust dies in 102. Glycerium 
knows iiothing of Simo's new plan, thefalsa^ nuptiae, 

270. se refers to subject of timetj the principal verb on which 
deseras depends (Roby, 2267). conari^ even to try it, much less 
facere. 

271 sq. One of the few fine traits in the character of Pam- 
philus. An adulescens in Terence is ordinarily far from being 
romantic or unselfish. 

273. egregie indeed, for such a connection. 

274. Bene et pndice: Glycerium is not a common meretrix, 
but oue regarded pro uxore, Such a character in another play is 
Antiphila, who is hene et pudice educta et artis ignara meretriciae 
(Heaut. 226). 

275. ingeninm inmntarier: Pamphilus feai-s Glycerium may 
be forced to assume the baser role of a meretrix. 

276. faciam repeats sinam (274). 

278, 279. Notice the descending series of adjectives in 278, 
with the worst last. Then comes the ascending series of nouns 
in 279 (consnetndo, their liabitual intercoui-se, unexpectedly 
leading to anior, genuine affection, on the part of both, and 
liigher still to pndor, so that she was now regarded pro uxore). 
Tliese adjectives and nouns may be regarded as chiastically 
paired in opposed meaning: 



ingratum aut inhumanum avt ferum 




««911« consuetudo ne^ amor m^ pudor 



232. Mysis, M^sis : The second is stronger both because it is 
a repetition and also by reason of the verse-accent Donatus 
well stiysprimum vocandi, alterum increpandi est. 

285. Notice the graphic brevity. 

286. formam atqne aetatem, like her sister, Chrysis (72). 
aeias carries with it the idea of inexperience here. 
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287. mi, Glycerium. 

288. ad pndicitiam answers to forma^ ad rein tntandam to 
aetas. 

289. Quod, " wherefore." ego per hanc te dextram oro, a 

formula of adjuratiou, based on the simpler per te deos oro, The 
interlocked arrangement of the two grammatical pairs is main- 

tained iu^er te dextram oro,which is then expanded by ^ra<;and 

ego for the sake of adding to the personal intensity of Chrysis^s 
last words. geniam, innate character. Here, iu a good sense, 
"your better self." "Your better angel" (Colman). "Votre 
bon naturel" (Mme. Dacier). 

290. tnam: Notice how urgent is her repeated appeal to 
Pami)hiius, from here on : te^ te^ te, te^ tibi, te^ tibi, ttiae (291-296), 
She pleads till the moment of death : mors cantinuo ipaam occur 
pat (297). 

292. germani fratiis, " an own brother." 

294. morigera (jnorem + gerere), humoring another's disposi- 
tion, " compliant," *' yielding." 

295. aimm^ " husband," and therefore with all the rights and 
duties specified in amicum, tutorem, patrem, nimm do^ as one 
word. do enclitic (240, 243, 297). 

296. flde, foTjidei. 

297. mannm dat: ^^enclitic. 

298. Accepi: acceptam: 

" I did receive her, 
And once received will keep her " (Colman). 

Ita spero qnidem : Pamphilus^s eloquent protestations only halt 
convince Mysis. 

299. accerso, " I'm going to summon." As she had intended 
to do before she saw Pamphilus (228). 

300. Yerbnm nnnm cane, ^'not even a word." With ad 
morbnm supply accedat 



ACTUS II. 

Two new characters, the young man Charinus and his slave 
Byrria, open the second act. These are not found in Menander, 
but are invented by Terence, as Donatus states: haa personcu 
Terentius addidit fahulae Cnam non sunt apud Menandrum). 

7* 
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They form a secondary pair of cbaracters answering to Pamplii- 
lus and iiis slave Davus, and are introduced to fumish the side- 
plot which Terence employs to enliven the dramatic action. 
Charinus, too, is in love, and has for an assistant his slave Byrria. 
This side-plot is linked to the main plot, in which Pamphilus 
and Davus are the central figures, by the circumstance that the 
daughter of Chremes, whom Pamphilus is to be forced to marry, 
is the one whom Charinus desires to marry. Pamphilus is being 
forced to take a bride he does not want, and Charinus, by the 
same fact, to lose the bride he does want. 

Although Terence creates Byrria and Charinus, we are not to 
suppose that he creates all the scenes in which they appear. In 
fact we have proof to the contrary, for line 369 (where Charinus 
is present) is almost the duplicate of t6 Traidiov 5' elarjXdep esjnjToifs 
<f)€pov in Menander^s Uepivdia, It is interesting to notice how 
Terence has woven in these new characters with what he took 
from his Greek model. They appear in nearly all the scenes 
of the second act (which, we may notc, still retains traces of the 
U€piv$ia), In the third act they are entirely missing, which 
seems to indicate that the third act is based on the ^Avbpia, In 
the fourth act Charinus (without Byrria) is present in the first 
two scenes, and never appears again until the last scene of tlie 
play, in the fiftli act. The fourth and fifth acts, as well as the 
third, may thus be referred to the ^Avdpia, and probably entirely 
so ( except Charinus and the little tliat depends on him ), for 
nearly all the fragments of the *Avbpia which match Terence's 
" Andria" fit passages in these last tliree acts, while all we know 
of the UepivOia, by fragments or from Donatus, has no application 
beyond the first and second acts. Terence evidently made the 
'Ai/5pta his basis, and wrought into its earlier part such passages 
from the Ucpivdia as suited him. This is what he means in tlie 
prologue (13, 14) : in Andriam ex Perinthia fateiur tranBtulisse 
(the first process) and atque uaum pro mis (the second process). 
To this he adds certain inventions of his own, chief among them 
the by-plot involving Charinus and Byrria, and a foil to Simo in 
the person of Sosia. He then moulds the whole into one con- 
sistent play, with a high degree of literary art, though not with- 
out revcaling here and there a seam or fissure in his work. The 
play is no doubt Menander's by origination, but it is also Ter- 
ence's by a sort of re-creation, for he reworks his original into 
something else which is not Menander, by a process (contaminatio^ 
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16) of separation, selection, recombination, and free aclaptation 
to a new end, not unlike the way in which Shakespcare, with 
niore genius, used Italian tales for his plays. 



Sc. 1. 

Notice the metrical disturbance in the opening lines (301-308) 
(see Table of Metres at the end of the play). It answers to the 
excited condition of Charinus at his entrance. 

801. Quid afa? See 137. illa = Philuraena (306), the daugh- 
ter of Chremes. hodie^ the same day as hic dies (102), the one 
day in which all the events of the play are included. 

302« Qni scis 1 = qui abl. Charinus is not satisfied with the 
announcement. Non vult enim verum esse (Donatus). So he de- 
mands the grounds for Byrria's unpleasant news. Byrria at once 
gives him specific information — the place apudforum^ the time 
modo, the pcrson e Davo, It is only too truo. Ilence uae misero 
mihi! Davus had gone to t\i%forum to seek Pamphilus (226), 
but accidentally met Byrria instead (356, 357). 

303; 304. attentns; stretcbed, ^'on a strain;'' lassns (like 
laxus), "unstrung" — both like a bow-string. confectns means 
" utterly worn out," like an exhausted gladiator (see Cicero in 
Cat. n. 11 gladiatori illi confecto), Donatus defines it aic vulne- 
ratus aut percussua ut mnari non poasit, anteliac = previous to 
Byrria^s last explicit statement. 

305« edepol is said by Roman grammarians to be from per 
aedem PoUuciSy and they accordingly wrote it aedepol (Roby I. 
p. 398). With more reason it is derived from the prefix «-, 
which appears to be a relic of the exclamation «?i ! (as in ecastor^ 
for en -\- caator^ Roby I. p. 398), the old vocative de^ from dev^^ 
and pol^ from Pollux, It is occasionally employed, and its shorter 
form pol is far more common. So hercle is the usual form, and 
the longer mehercle very rare ; pulcre mehercle dictum (Eun. 416). 
qnoniam non potest id fleri qnod nis, id nelis qnod possit: 
Quoted by Augustine (De Civ. Dei. XIV. 15 and 75). The senti- 
ment is a common one, and is found in substance in 804. It is 
often found in the Greek philosophers. Comp. Plato (Hip. Mai. 
§ 310, Bekker), where it is quoted as being already proverbial : 
ovx ola ^ovXcTal tis, (f>a(r\i/ avBpadiroi €Kd(rTOTe 7rapoifxia(6fi€uot, aXX* 
ola bvvaTai. 

806« Nil • • • alind : The neuter is much Btronger than nuJr 
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lam aliam would be. His clioice between the two gencral pos- 
sibilities, id quod uis and id quod possit, is very concrete. The 
same expressive use of the neuter occurs in the "Adelphoe," 
where Micio says of his adopted son aolum id est carum mihi 
(49). 

307, 308« dare operam, as one word grammatically. Notice 
what id and the next id (308) anticipate. qnl, the alternative 
ablative form for quo, has two grammatical uses, one as the 
equivalent ofquo, and the other as an independent adverbial in- 
terrogative, ''how?" In this passage qui (307) and quo (308) 
aiffer, qui serving as the interrogative in an indirect question, 
and quo, being simply instrumental or causal, in a clause of re- 
sult. incendatnr, " kindled," started anew. 

809. Proverbial. There are two similar proverbs reputed to 
be by Menander, vyifjs voa-ovvra paara iras ris vovderei and 
paov napaivelv ^ nadovra Kaprtpelv. The sentiment occurs also 
in Philemon and the tragic poets ^schylus and Sophocles. 
aegrotis : aeger applies to sickness of body or mind, aegrotus to 
sickness of body. Ilowever, it is somctimes used in Terence in 
the sense of 'ilove-sick." In such instances it qualifies animus 
(193, 559, Heaut. 100). 

310, hic, "In my place." It is hard to say here whetlier hie 
is the adverb or the demonstrative instead of ego, Age age, nt 
lubet : ByiTia waives any objection to Charinus^s unanswerable 
phititude. 

312^. linic snpplicabo, "I will go down on my knees to him." 

313. Credo impetrabo: credo is parenthetic here, as is spero 
in tlie next line. 

315. adeon? the present in a future sense. 

316. Before Vt supply in thought hoc impetrdbis, paratnm^ 
" rendy to be." si illam dnxerit, '*in case he should marry her." 

317. 318. Charinus, in this indignant line, interrupts Byrria 
in trochaic metre. At this instant Pamphilus appears, and, with 
no excitement, salutes Charinus, whose response to the saluta- 
tion is metrically the same as the words of Pamphilus — half an 
iambic senarius. He then starts out in an appeal in continuous 
trochaic septennrii (319 sq.). Abin in malam rem? a common 
imprecation. Similar is i in malam crucem (Phorm. 368). Plau- 
tus, in the "Epidicus" (1. 1, 72), has aU in malam rem maxumam, 
scelns, contemptuous neuter substantive instead of scelestus or 
sceleratus» 
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321. Ainnt: So ita aiunt (192). 

323. Ego % spoken in some surprise. 

324. Byrria is always blunt enough, sometimes coarse (316). 
8o lie blurts out at ouce what he has to say with no regard for 
Charinus^s feeliugs. eho dnm^ with some animation, and to 
Charinus. 

328. haec^ alternative fem. plur. for hae in old Latiu. 

329« nnnciani^ ^^ now then." 

330. liberi hoihinis, very uearly our " gentleman." liber Twmo 
is the natural contrast to seruua homo (Phorm. 292) in spirit as 
well as in station. 

334. Asyndeton is regular in a series of imperatives. 

335« id agam : Pamphilus, on his part, is to do as he recom- 
mended Charinus and Byrria, but for another end. 

336^ 337« At tn^ to Byrria, who is so inferior to Davus, whom 
Pamphilus has just spied. Byrria's boorishness bas nettled Cha- 
rinus; hencefuffin hinc? in anger. But Byrria, though some- 
what frightened, is a trifle impudent in ego uero ac lubens, 

Sc. 2. 

33S* As Byrria disappears (337), leaving Charinus with Pam- 
philus on the stage, Davus is seen retuming up the street from 
the forum^ after his vain search for Pamphilus. But he has 
happened on sometliing else aud something that will please his 
young master. 

340. ne8ci6 qnid modifies hietuB est, nescio guis (in all its 
forms) may be regarded as an indefinite pronoun resembling 
aliquis, with an added implication of particular uncertainty on 
the part of the speaker of nescio. Comp. Plautus (Pseud. 693) 
ducit nescioquem secum, nescio always becomes a dissyllable in 
union with quis, quid etc. Pronounced nesc/^quid. 

341. Qnem: See 161. 

342« Andin tn illnm ? Charinus calls to Pamphilus to recog- 
nize the mistake madc in non dum haec resciuit mala (340). 
exanimatnm : See 234. 

343« Cessas adioqni? *'Why don't you speak to liim?" ces^ 
is frequently used in short questions with adhqui, adoriri^pultare, 
and other infinitives. Such questions are stage formulas, which 
regularly anticipate something said or done by the one of whom 
cesso or cessas is assertcd. 
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346-349. Davus staiids between Charinus and Pampbilus, 
wlio beset him alternately with their cxclamations of distress. 
But Davus aheady knows the whole story, and his quick answers 
cut short the woful news they started to tell. At iast he sums 
up the situation (349) in a way they both admit to be perfect. 
liem tenes^ fuller than tenes (see teneo^ 86). 

350. Istnc ipsnm^ *'the very thingl" nominative absolute. 
Atqne) " and (what*s more)," adds nil pericli to Pampliilus^s 
iattui ipsum, me nide^ ** look to me (for that)." 

352. non dat iam^ "no longer intends to give." Qni scis? 
Pamphilus must know the reason (see 302). Davus^s answer to 
seis is 8cio, and to qui the facts which he at once relates (353- 
369). 

353* modo prehendit^ at the opening of tliis act. 

354* alia mnlta^ the abundant threats of Simo, which Davus 
prefers not to mention lest Charinus and Pamphilus should be 
irightened from co-operating with him. 

859. Redennti^ " as I was retuming " to Simo's house, out of 
which he had iirst stepped on the stage (174). 

360* Gives the three grounds of his suspicio, Panlnlnm ob- 
soni^ nothiug but the ordinary marketing, whicli had been car- 
ried into the house before Davus carae out (see 28). This was 
paululum in the way of preparation for the coena nuptialis 
(Plaut. Curc. 660), which was always held at the biidegroom'8 
house after the bride had been conducted tliither from her 
father's house by the bridegroom. ipsns^ old Latin for ipse, 
ipsudj as neuter, also occurs. Plautus has ipaisaimus also. ipaua 
refers to Simo, the master of Davus, after the fashion in which 
servants sometimes speak of their masters without naming them 
— " himself." So in 378, 442. tristis^ out of place on his son*8 
wedding-day. de inproniso : Another inconsistency in Simo's 
plan, as the Greek and Roman custom required that a formal 
betrotlial should take place a considerable time before the 
nwptiae, 

361. Findlng Simo^s preparations so faulty, Davus naturally 
hurries off to see whetlier there is anything like wedding prep- 
aration at the house of the bride's father, Chremes. 

362. illo is probably used carelessly in the sense of illoc, To 
this may be due the readings ilhc and illuc in some MSS. id^ 
"atthat." 

364. matronam nnllam : Matrons, who had been married but 
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once, and werc callocl pronnhae, dressed the bride and accom- 
panied her in the procession to her liusband's house. 

365-307. ornati • • • tuinnlti^ old genitives of iburth declen- 
sion. This form occurs chiefly iu words with t preceding tlie -L 
Terence has also aduenti^fructi^ quaesti, For others see Robj', 
39^. After tumulti Davus pauses an instant, and then, in order 
to strengthen what he has just said, adds accem to show he was 
near enough to know whetlier there was any tumultus, and still 
more intro aspexi, proof enough that there was no decoration, 
ornatus^ anywhere inside. This is what Pamphilus refers to in 
magnum fdgnum, " a capital proof." His general conclusion, 7wn 
opinoTy Dave^ is not so unhesitating. narras^ often simply "you 
say." See 434, 466, 970. Sometimes used in this sense in quoting 
a single word, as here and in CII. nil nimis, SY. " nil " narraa 
(Heaut. 519). 

36S^ inde^ from Chremes^s house. 

369^ A close imitation of a line in Menander's Uepivdia. See 
introductory note to this act. The Greek is t6 Traibiop 8* da-rjX- 
Bcp e^^rjTovs (f)€pop, €i|riyrot fVi tS>p XejrT&p IxBvbicop is the defini- 
tion given to i^fnfToi by Athenaeus, wlio preserves the line of 
Menander. IxBvbiop exactly parallels pimculus, Xfwros = mi- 
nutus, Terence keeps close to his model here. Two points of 
difierence, however, should be noticed. He adds obolo to make 
the old man^s coena ridiculously cheap as well as scanty (a fine 
meal, indeed, for one who should be preparing to attend the 
coena nuptialis of his daughter instoad I), and does not represent 
the boy as having entered (elo-TjXB^p) tlie house. It might con- 
fuse things to have Davus say accessi: intro aspexi^ and then 
have the boy find him in that situation. Hence ahiens conueni, 
ferre seems to be joined with conueui^ in spite of the awkward 
grammar (comp. the analogous uideo ipsum egredi^ Hec. 352 ; also 
Heaut. 68, 69). No doubt it would be better as an historical in- 
finitive (=/ere5aQ, butTerence has made it equivahMit to (jyepop, 
If he had rendered flarjkBep literally we wouKl have little trouble 
with ferre, Holera^ " herbs," " greens," " sahid." seni, reserved 
skilfully to the last. 

370, The absurdity of such a supper for Chremes is all the 
proof Charinus needs to make him happy. There will be no 
wedding of Pamphilus with his Philumena. He leaps at once 
to the desired conclusion liberattis sum, But Davus quickly 
shows him his fallacy (372). Ac nnllns qnideni^ a very strong 
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ncgative for nihil, Not classical, but occasional in comic poets: 
etsi nullus moneas (Eun. 216), nullus dixeris (Hec. 79). 

871. prorsus^ lit. "from now on." See 176. Ridicnlnm capnt, 
"you silly fellow," almost " blockhead." Com^, festittom caput 
(Ad. 261). 

Sc. 3. 

Altliougli Cbarinus is liberatus, yet Pamphilus is only half-way 
out of his troubles. The intention of the falsae nvpiiae is clear. 
It is to give his father an opportuuity to test his son's attitude. 
Either Pamphilus must refuse to obey, in which event he incurs 
his father's anger, or must consent, in which case he loses Gly- 
cerium. Davus advises the latter course, on the ground that 
Chremes will never allow Pamphilus to marry his daugliter. 

876. Quid . . . sibi uoltl " What does he mean ?" 

877. tuom • . . auimuui^ by prolepsis for ut tuus animus sese 
habeat. 

379. ne^aris ducere = te ducturum (esse), Thc full form is 
found in qui sefiliam neget daturum (148). 

881. Difficilest^ supply resistere, tum, a second reason, it 
will injure Glycerium. She is 8o?a in spite of Pamphilus ; being 
unprotected by any lawful defender. If Pamphilus were her 
husband it would have been otherwise. Chrysis liad this in 
mind in her dying request perque huius solitudinem ( 290 ). 
Hence her anxiety that Pamphilus sliould become Glycerium's 
legal protector by becoming her husband. See 295. dictum ac 
factum^ ^^ no sooner said than done.^^ So Heaut. 904. It is the 
Greek phrase of/Li' Ittos ayH €pyov. 

882. causam : See 257. eiciat • . • Eicid.t5 accent varied in 
repetition. Comp. aln , . . dbi, 255. 

883. Cedo : See 150. Dic te ducturum^ bnefly and boldly 
suggested. Pamphilus is startled into an exclamation of alarm, 
?iem, Davus shrewdly tums as if he had not heard distinctly, 
and asks Pamphihis to repeat his answer, hoping he will con- 
seiit. But he is surprised that Davus should ask him to do such 
a thing, egonfaciam ? 

886. hoc, " here," old form for huc, In the house of Chremes. 

887. Notice how suitably the iambic senarii (387-393) accord 
with Davus's quiet and persuasive talk. At 394 he- assumes a 
bolder tone in patri dic uelle, and the metre expands to the 
iambic octonarius, which runs to the end of tlie scene. 
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889. obinrgabit^ the uera oUurgandi causa (158), for wbich 
Siino was plaiming. 

890-392. The convincing part of Davus's argument. Simo^s 
plan is 80 imperfect that Pamphilus^s consent is the one thing 
sure to defeat it, and the very opposite of what his father ex- 
pected of him. Comp. si deneget (158) and the context. 

891. Sine omni peiiclo^ "free from all danger." »ine omni is 
an uncommon form for sine ulh {&fr. Xey. in Terence). Plautus 
has »ine omni malitia ( Aul. 215) and nine omni auftpicione (Aul. 606). 

892. minneris^ "fail to keep on in." 

393. Ilaec quae facis^ ^' thesc mcnsures " (Colman). 

894. dlc nelle : See 14. 

895^ 896. The sense in which propnlsabo and his moribns 
are to be rendered must be our reliance in determining the 
punctuation and interpretation of these two lines, or else we 
must assume (following Fleckeisen) a gap between them. The 
former course is preferable. Taking propuhabo in its regular 
sense, to which there is no cxceptional meaning, such as "re- 
fute " or ** quash," unless this be the instance, and joining to it 
his moribus in the ablative (the ordinary and natural construc- 
tion), we may render the passage freely, Now, as to what you 
hope — *'I shall easily keep off any intended wife becausc of my 
bad character. Nobody will offer to give me a wife." — (I tell 
you in reply) your father will find a beggar to be your wife, 
rather thaji suffer you to be ruined by your association with 
this peregrinay Glycerium. He raust wed a ciuis. iuopem^ a 
wife without any dowry, ahnost an unhcard-of extremity accord- 
in<; to ancient ideas of marriage. 

898. Aliam^ supply uosorem. cum dote scilicet; non ut "iw- 
opem inveniet " (Bentley). 

400. Dicam^ liis expression of consent to do as Davus had- 
urged in dic te ducturum (383) and patri dic uelle (394). puernm 
antem, a new diflSculty which drags a second after it, for he has 
promised to acknowledge the child (401). 

401. pollicitus snm: mm enclitic; hence the chief word- 
accent falls on -tus, snsceptnrnm^ smcipei^e = tollere. See 219. 

402« ^u\ = quo = ut eo. se refers to Glycerium, the subject 
of aciret, 

403« tristem: Simo tristia (360) on his son's wedding-day, 
raade Davus suspicious. Pamphilus tristis on his own wed- 
ding-day, may make Simo suspicious. 
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Sc. 4. 



Simo enters from the left-hand side of the stage, not by the 
street which ran back on the right towards the forum, He 
had disappeared by this street when he left the stage (205) to 
seek Pamphilus. He reached the forum^ and, as he was pass- 
ing through it {praeteriens, 253), met his son and ordered him 
home to prepare for his wedding. Afker reflecting carefully in 
some out-of-the-way place on what further plans to adopt, he 
returns circuitously to the stage to demand Pamphilus's answer. 

406. meditatuSj " prepared." He has studied his part, com- 
mitted it carefully. Comp. versus tecum meditare eanaros (Hor. 
Ep. II. 2, 76) and quin aut in foro diceret^ aut meditaretur extra 
forum (Cic. Brut. 88, 302). So Plautus (Trin. 817) eumque huc 
. . . meditatum probe mittam. 

40S. proin tu fac apnd te nt sies^ brief, vigorous words of 
exhortation. apnd te^ "youraelf" Comp. uix sum apud me^ 
937. 

409« Modo ut possim^ "if only I can." mx>do ut^ modo^ and ut 
modo are used in the sense " if only " in wishes. So ut modo 
flant (Phorm. 711) and modo valeres (Cic. Att. 11. 23). hoc an- 
ticipates 410,411. 

Sc. 5. 

412« Byrria steals back to the stage by order of Charinus, 
who thinks Pamphilus will bear watching in spite of his protes- 
tations (332). 

414« id propterea^ "for this purpose, accordingly." idz=z 
ideOy a frequent construction after verbs of raotion. Comp. id 
prodeo (Eun. 1005); id nos ad te uenimus (Plaut. Mihll58); id 
huc reuorti (Plaut. Amph. 909). id refers to ut scirem^ and prop- 
terea to the command of Charinus. hunc uenientem^ Simo, 
who had entered the stage but a moment before (404). 

415, Ipsnm adeo^ "the very man himself," spoken as Byrria 
catches sight of Pamphilus standing by Davus. adeo intensifies 
ipsum, as in Greek -ye strengthens avros. With personal pro- 
nouns it marks a change from one person to another. As ipaum 
involves eum or illum understood, the contrast between hunc 
(414) and ipsum is obvious. hoc agam^ " here's what ril do." 
as hc steps aside so as to escape observation. 
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416. Ytrnniqne adesse nideo^ Simo's second rcninrk. ntrum- 
que refers to the two lie had in mind in quid agant aut quid 
captent comili (404) in his first remark. Davus notices Simo 
making ready to speak. So he utters the quick waming Am, 
seruxi, 

418, 419. ut dixl, at the/orww, where his words were uxor 
tibi ducendast, Pamphile^ hodie (254), and Pauiphilus was too as- 
tonished to answer (256, 257). Simo renews his request in a 
sterner way. He omits the not unkindly Pamphile (254), and 
strengthens liis request by ut dixi (a reminder that Pamphilus 
ought to have answcred the first time) and by uolo (the announce- 
mcnt of his will, which from a Roman fatUer to liis son was as 
strong as law). Well might Byrria be alarmed for Pamphilus's 
firmness (419). 

420-422. Neqne istie covcrs all Davus asked Pamphilus to 
do. But he goes further, and adds neque alibi, a swecping pro- 
fession of obedience in geneml. Obmatnit, spoken aside to 
Pamphilus. Simo's hope for a uera obiurgandi causa has van- 
ished. See 389, 410. Ile is as dumb with astonishment as was 
Pamphilus in the forum ( obatipui^ 256 ; obmutui, 257 ), but re- 
covers so far as to say a scntence of formal commendation. 

Pamphilus^s unexpected answer (420) marks thc highest point 
of dramatic intercst in the scene, which is full of what Donatus 
calls periculum eomicum, It seriously entanglcs Simo's plans, 
but also deceives Byrria in a w^ay which Davus had not calcu- 
lated. It is thc nodusfabulae (Donatus) leading to worse tangles 
later. 

423. Sum nerus? "Am I notright?'' — to Pamphilus. 

424. Simo tries to make the best of it by sending Pamphilus 
in-doors to prepare for the wedding. 

425-431. As Pamphilus obeys, Byrria is dismayed. This act 
convinces him flilly of what he was not perfectly sure before (see 
quantum audio^ 423). 427 is a proverb found in Euripides almost 
literally (Med. 84), las iras tis aprov tov niXas fiaWop ^tXfi. Mei- 
neke (IV. p. 355) preserves a similar line of Menander, </>4Xf I 5* 
€avTov nXtlov ovbtls ovbiva. The sentiment is common enough. 
Comp. uah quemquamne hominem . . .parare quod sit carius quam 
ipse est sibi (Ad. 38, 39) and proxumus sum egomet mihi (And. 636). 
quo (429), " whcrefore." aequior Pamphilo^ " rather inclined 
to excuse Pamphilus." aequus is here the opposite of iniquusy 
" hostile." Comp. aequa Venus Teucris, Pallas iniquafuit (Ovid, 
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Trist. 1. 3. 6). det iiialain^ " do me some ill for tliis ill news." 
dare malum refers to any harsh treatment. Comp. the threat of 
the Metelli in the case of Naevius (see 19) ddbunt malvm Metelli 
Naeuio poetae. Used frequently of the punishment of slaves. 

Sc. 6. 

432. Hlc, Simo. 

433. restitisse, instead of leaving, as both the others had done. 

434. Qaid Dauos narrat ? Simo still dissembles, and hence 
mildly asks, " Well, what has Davus to say ?" Aeqae qaicqaam^ 
"ahnost anything/- "as good as nothing." 

435* Atqai (at + ^ui = quo) is an emphatic at and strongly 
adversative. atque^ however, is regularly copulative, although 
there are a few instances where it is adversative, as in atque ex 
me hic non natua est (Ad. 40). 

436. Spoken aside. niram, *Miim," is almost pronominal 
here. A similar use of homo is not infrequent : ziolo hominem 
conuenire (Ad. 154) ; interuenit homo de inprouiso (Ad. 407). Also 
in Plautus (Most. 1. 4. 18), madet homo^ " the man^s drunk " 

438. Nam : Notice liow Simo feigns to assume as a matter of 
course that the marriage is not disagreeable to his son. haec : 
See 328. 

439. ttospitae : peregrinus is any foreigner, hospes (fem. hospita) 
a visiting peregrinus out of his own country. 

440. si adeo, insert est, Ellipsis. 

441. deiude = after thc hidui aut tridui is past. 

442. ipsas (360). edni rem^ as one word. nia^ ^Mn the right 
way." See 190. 

445. airani fortem^ "a man of high spirit." For this sense 
offortia comp. o uirfortis^ atque amicus (Phorm. 324). 

446. ad . • . adpalit: See 1. 

447. allqaantnm sabtristis^ less than siibtristis, much less 
than iristia. Throughout this scene notice Simo^s thiuly dis- 
guised stratagem: omnia extenuat^ ut Davus audeat confiteri 
(Donatus). 

448. est qaod sascenset: There is nothing irregular in sus- 
censet as an indicative here. quod is for propterea quod witli 
some antecedent implied: "There is something on account of 
which he is angry." So est quod me tramire adforum iam oportet 
(Hec. 273). Comp. deinde quod ueni eloquar (Heaut. 3). 
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451. drachmnis : drachuma is tbe Latinized BpaxM' ^^^^ 
slight sound-gap before the /n gave rise to a faintly pronounced 
u in the Latin word. Similarly we find a light i developed in 
transferring such words as Hxvri into tecMna, fiva iuto mtna, 
We sometimes find, however, such words written in the MSS. 
without tlie u or i; drachma or dracma^ and techna (possibly 
tecna was a spoken form in the time of Plautus). The form mna 
was not unknown. In accordance with the view of Ritschl these 
words are now written consistently in tlieir fuU form. 

100 drachumae = 1 mina. 
60 minae = 1 talentum = about $1200 in silver. 

Ten drachumae, " ten shillings," is Davus's apparently guileless 
report of what Pamphilus guessed as the scanty sum which 
would cover all his father could have spent. Davus hardly 
ventures to suggest the obolo of 369, but the inference he puts 
into Pamphilus's mouth in 452 is the same as he himself Iiad 
drawn before in 366. 

464« Fotissmniiiii : Donatus: '•^ aequalium'''' aetate^ ^^potissi- 
mum " dignitate. qnod^ " so far as." 

456. per parce nimiiiui^ by tmesis for pernimium parce (sup- 
ply 8U7nptumfacis% a sharp reassertion of nimium parce in 450. 

456« Commoni is spoken asidc. So also 457, 458. 

467. quid uolt . • . sibi? See 375. ueterator^ " the old fox." 



AcTUS III. 

In spite of the difficulties which attend the selection of this 
place as the beginning of an act, I have decided to adhere to 
the traditional division. The apparent necessity of dividing 
every play of Terence into fivc acts is visibly inconsistent with 
the rule that the dividing line for a new act occurs only when 
the stAge is completely empticd of the actors. This is not the 
case here, for both Simo and Davus remain. There are but two 
complete breaks in the play (301 and 820). 

Sc. 1. 

450. Mysis, who lias gone to find Lesbia (299), now retums 
with her across the stage towards the housc of Glycerr.^ro. 
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Simo and Davus overhear tlieir conversation. Mysis's voluble 
talk disturbs Davus and unexpectedly deceives Simo. 

4G5. aetnmst^ " it's all over," tlie case is hopeless. A phrase 
borrowed from law, and meaning that a case has been adversely 
settled. 

466« " You raake him out a young man of fine character." 

467. illl, Glycerium. 

469. With ex pere^rina supply puer natus, 

470-472. Simo relieves Davus by deluding himself. He can- 
not believe Pamphilus's conduct possible. See 146. Hence he 
13 easily satisfied that this is another trick of Davus to frighten 
away Chremes. 

473. A standard formula in the comic poets. Inno Lueina, 
the goddess who brings the child to light, as well as the pa- 
troness of marriage in general (Juno Pranuba), Among the 
Greeks ^Aprc/iiy, or Diana, corresponded to Juno Ludna, and 
to some extent among the Romans also (see Cat. XXXIV. 13, 14, 
and Hor. Odes m. 22). 

474, 475« postqnam ... andinit^ i. e. after she heard from 
Mysis and Lesbia. 

477. "Did your pupils forget (thcir parts) ?" 

478. in, " in the case of." 

480. in portn nanigo, the Greek proverb «V Xi/icVi ttXco), "Fm 
out of the deep water." For thc same sentiment comp. omnis 
res est iam in uado^ 845. 

Sc. 2. 

Lesbia steps out of the house and calls back to Archylis (228), 
a servant within. The first four verses (481-484) which contain 
her orders are in bacchiac tetrameter, of which only one other 
example occurs in Terence (637, 638). It is a metre suitable for 
a short passionate outburst and for the brief commands of the 
temulenta and temeraria Lesbia (229). As she walks away talk- 
ing to herself the metre subsides into iambics. 

482. Signa ad salntem, " favorable symptoms." 

483. Donatus preserves for comparison a fragment of Menan- 
der, Xovaart avrr^v Tdxiara, 

484. dai*i bibere : Comp. the old English idiom in " Give me 
to drink'^ (John iv. 10). qnantnm iwperani^ "as much as I 
prescribcd." 
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486. Per and scitns separated by tinesis. This occurs frc- 
quently in compounds of per, See 455. scitns here means 
**fine" or "beautiful." This meauing occurs either before or 
after, but rarely in the classical period. perscitus puer = " un 
joli enfant" (Mme. Dacier). 

487. ipsest^ Pamphilus. 

490. imperabat refers back to imperaui (484). coram (an 
adverb here), in Glycerium's presence, inside the housc?. 

492^ 493. itan • • . itane^ accent changed. See 255, 382. 
idoneus qnem fallere incipias : idoneus qui yf\i\\ a final clause 
is also found in videmur esse idonei in quibus sic inludatis? (757). 

494. accarate (supply/aZ^r^ debebas)^ " artfully," with ** some 
spice of art" (Colman). For the idea of foresight iuvolved in 
accurate comp. cautius ne quid temerefadam adcuro (Hec. 738). 

495. Edixiu tibi ? See sed dico tiUy ne temerefacias, 204. 

496. Interminor (inter-^-minor, "forbid with threats") is 
rarely used except in poetry. It is ordinarily deponent, although 
the active form also occurs. re tolit^ written separately. 

497. Credon lioc? "Am I to believe such a thing as this?" 
The absurdity of hoc in Simo's mind is sharpened by the nunc 
with peperlsse, 

499. Quid credas (me tacere)% 

600. Elio, " Oh ! now," affected surprise. Somebody must 
liave told Simo, for Davus plainly hints he could not have 
leamed it otherwise. 

601. A second reason for the story having been told Simo by 
some one. 

602-606. qaia te noram^ spoken with some impatience. 
Davus follows up his advantage, and drives Simo still further in 
self-delusion in the answer Egon te f " Don't I know you V and 
at last to the obstinate expression of firm conviction, Hoc ego scio 
unum etc. uerba dari: See 203,211. lutellexti alone (ironical 
echo of intellexti in 500 ) is quite abrupt. There seems to be 
something lacking after it — either a word of emphasis or per- 
liaps a pause filled with some significant gesture, as shaking of 
the head. Any of these would mean " did you, indeed !" " are 
you quite sure ?" The verse itself (506) is metrically singular. 
It is a lone iambic septenarius (the only iustance of the sort in 
the play) wedged into and breaking a mass of iambic octonarii 
(499-509), and without a dramatic reason for the variation. 
IJmpfenbach, following Erasmus, treats the verse as an uncom- 
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pleted octonarius (sce text), but whether the lacking foot is to 
be filled by sonie word or a j)ause and gesture is not certain. A 
pause would add impressiveness to the strong lines which follow 
(507-509). 
607« setius = secius^ comparative of secus, 
50S* nt sis scieus : Comp. nunc adeo ut tu sis menSy 775. 

609. posterins^ " hereafter." 

610. As Davus drops his impressive style, and in this line 
assumes a deprecatory air, the metre changes to trochaic, and 
continues so until Davus leaves the stage (523). 

611. Simo^s unde scisf shows that Davus had not assumed 
the impressive tone in vain. Notice the skilful evasion in 
Andiui et credo. 

612. Qui, **By reason of which." prins^ "formerly." So in 
Catullus (IV. 25), sed haecpriu^fuere, A poetic use. 

613. innentnmst &lsuni^ ^'we've found that to be false." 
Davus constructs Simo's reasoning for him. nnnc introduces 
Glycerium's supposed second expedient. 

615. ad eam, "(to come) to her." 

616. Hoc anticipates the clause after uL monentur^ **dis- 
turbed." 

618. Supply eam as subject of capere. 

619, 620. Simo is not bright enough to comer Davus, whose 
very evasivcness in tliis answer is mixed with reckless contempt 
for Simo's duUness. Comp. his bo^d omnes nos quidem scimuSf 
quam misere hanc amarit with his former statement hiduist aut 
tridui haec sollicitudo: nostif deinde desbiet (440). 

622. id = Simo's endeavors. 

624. omnino, " altogether," though he inclines that way. 

626. hand scio au^ " perhaps." 

629. alias is to be taken with nuptias, Arrange for transla- 
tion quid alias nuptias quam has etc. 

632. Notice the abundance of demonstrative words, adeo, ipso, 
eceum, ipsum^ as Chremes cowea in vicw. 

Sc. 3. 

Cbremes, who had once refused Simo's request (147), now 
enters to ascertain what is the meaning of the incredible rumor 
that his daughter is to niarry Pamphilus, and on that very 
day. 
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533« lubeo Chremetem^ supply salmre. So saluere Hegionem 
plurimum iubeo (Ad. 460). Uptaito^ **agreeably to my desire," 
an adverbial ablative. 8o auspicato (807), " under a good omen." 
Also consulto, ** by design," an,d compodto^ " by agreement." 

534. Aliquot^ " several persons." 

535. uiso^ '' I come to see." Comp. reuiso, 404. 

536« uelim • • • quaeris : Wlicrc eitlier the subjunctive or in- 
dicative is permissible, botli arc sometimcs found iu succcssivo 
clauses. So credidit and halruerim in 273, 274. nelim^ ratlier than 
uolo^ 13 conciliatory. 

638. Per te deos oro : See 289. Simo is vei^ serious in this 
appeal, for all depends upon it. Chremes must be importuned 
until he yicKls. Comp. restat Chremes^ qui mi exorandus est^ 1G6. 

539« a paruis : Comp. a paruolo^ 35. 

641 • potestas summa seruandi^ ** fully in your power to save." 
For this sensc ofpotestas comp. qitasi non eapotestas dt tua (Heaut. 
720). 

543, Fuerant futurae^ a long time ago. See lincs 95, 99. 

64o« dabam^ " I was ready to give her." 

646^ in rem, " to tlie advantage." 

648^ id = in commune ut consulas. * 

660^ Immo ita, "e'en in that spirit" (Colman). 

661. ipsa res moneat suggests to Chremes that there is some 
new fact which he ought to know. 

662^ Audio^ spoken incredulously. 

663^ Ita magnae : Simo 1>ecomcs more emphatic. So does 
Chremes as he answers/oJt^Zae, **nonsense." 

664^ Chremes emphasizes the sic of Simo and develops it in 
the unanswerable form of a proverb (555). 

666* From Menander's opy^ <f>CKovvros fiiKphv l(rxv€i xp^^op 
(not (fiiKovvTap and oXiyop: Meineke, IV. 351, 369). Terence 
copies opyrf <l>iXovvTos very closely, but varies the remainder of 
the proverb by openly carrying the idea of the brevity of lovers' 
quarrels a step further — to the reconciliation. This is in keep- 
ing with his habit of adding a touch of his own decoration to 
what he found in the simplicity of his model. See 369. 

666. Em, "Well (I grant I cannot answer your proverb).'* 
id ante eamus^ " let us (then) prevent this very thing." id re^ 
fers to integratlo amoris. 

667. ocelusast contnmeliis^ *' sorc from contumelies " (Colman)* 
669« aegrotum : Sec 309. 

8 
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562. emersnrnm^ like a man saved from drowning. sese is 
obj. of emermrum, 

563, 564. With posse supply illum sese emergere, hane ha- 
bere is to be referred to Glycerium. Comp. hdbere hanc peregri- 
nam^ 146, spoken of her by Chremes. The sense is **suppo8e he 
docs raarry my daughter. I don't think he can by this means 
extricate himself (as you suppose he can), nor, if he cannot, that 
I could endure his continuance with Glycerium." 

665. periclnm feceris, " make a trial," " take the risk." 

566. in, " in the caae of " See 478. 

567-571. Simo talks delicately in a light conciliatory style 
here. He softens his words carefully. Nempe is gently confi- 
dent, " Why, surely." It faintly hints that Chreraes could not 
deny what is to be advanced without being absurd. The whole 
incommoditas, " annoyance," will at the worst be a discessio, " a 
separation." Simo liesitates to say diuortium. Even this possi- 
ble (si eueniat) discessio is softened by the kindly wish quod di 
prohibeant, si corrigitnr, in the indicative, as if it were an as- 
sured fact. So restiiueris and inuenies, 

572. Qnid istic? a formula to indicate that the speaker yields 
to the other's arguments. So quid isticf cedo ut melius dicai 
(Ad. 350). 

573. in me clandier, lit. " to be shut up in me." Hence, " to 
be liindered through me." 

575. Sed qnid ais? a common phrase used to arrest attention, 
" I say !" Chremes's question indicates that he is scarcely satis- 
fied with Simo's bare statement in 552. He wants the reasons. 

576-578. Simo is hard pushed and resorts to a subterfuge. 
He has won Chremes^s consent and does not mean to risk losing 
it. So he palms ofi* ipsus mihi Dauos dixit as the ground of his 
previous statement (552), but feels that it is indeed fiimsy to cite 
as satisfactory testimony the word of Davus, his deceitful slave 
and known antagonist (502). Hence he tries to give Davus 
more weight by describing him as qui intumust eomm consiliis. 
Then comes the absurd reason in 577 (a reason he himself dis- 
trusted, 521, 525), and the boldly disingenuous num eensesfaceret^ 
578. Not only is his list of reasons a string of subterfuges, but 
his first one is fiatly untrue in point of fact, for Davus had never 
told him there was a quarrel. He perverts what Davus had said 
in 519 and earlier in.442. 

579« Tnte adeo : Sce 415. eins nerba andics : A safe venture 
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on Simo^s part, for it will put Davus in a dilemma where, unless 
he dissembles to Chremes by agreeing to the proposed marriage, 
he must not only incur Simo's anger, but, above all, compromise 
the reputation of Pamphilus, whose connection with Glycerium 
is the only bar to his marriage with Chremes's daughter (144- 
148). 

680« eccnm = ecce + eumy " there he is 1" Demonstratives 
intensified by composition with ecce are abundant in collo- 
quial Latin. Besides eccum Terence has eccos^ and the feminine 
forms ecca^ eccam, eccas, Plautus has, in addition, ecca as acc. pl. 
neuter, and eccilla, eccillum^ eccillam^ eccillut, and once eccistam, 
which wefb obsolete by the time of Terence. The inseparable 
iutensive -ce is an enclitic. As a proclitic it is reversed to ec-, 
The enclitic goes with demonstratives (hicce, better written hice), 
the proclitic with relatives, interrogatives, and indefinitcs {ecquis), 
ecce = ec-\-ce. -ce before the negative particle 7ie becomes -o-, as 
in hidne, foras (acc.) : This and /orls (abl.) are the only sur- 
viving forms of a supposed/(?ra« (nom. pl.). This plural form is 
not to be referred to the idea of a double door, but to doors as 
openings in general (Roby, 884), as in our " out-doors." The 
third declension /<?ri« occurs sparingly in Plautus and Terence 
in the nom. sing., quid nam forU crepuit ? (Ad. 264), and more 
commonly in the plural iovm^ fores^foribus^ which primarily refer 
to the two leaves of a double door; tune has pepulisti foresf 
(Ad. 638), anusforvbua obdit peamlum (Heaut. 278). 

Sc. 4. 

680, 681« Davus enters in response to Simo^s summons, and 
is ignorant of the new tum affairs have just taken. He makes 
as though he had been about to come of his own accord on a 
matter of some importance. His object is to force Simo's plan 
by urging that it is high time the wedding was in progress. 
adnesperascit, the day (301) is passing. It will soon be even- 
ing, the customary time for leading the bride in procession to 
her new home. See Catullus (LXII. 1) : 

Vesper adest iuueneSy consurgUe . . , 

lam tteniet uirgo^ iam dicetur Hymenaeus. 

Andin ? to Chremes. 

682-684. With 582 the metre changes to the iambic octo- 
narius, and continues so (except in 605) to the cnd of the scene. 
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Simo turns to break the news cautiously to Davus. He begins 
witli an ordinary expression of general apprehension (non nil 
ueritus sum), tben in an easy manner namcs Davus as tbe one 
wbose possible acts migbt causc tbis apprebension, qualifies bis 
second statement more clearly so as to indicate tliat as Davus 
was a slave be migbt be expected to act in sucb a manner, ex- 
plains still more definitely wbat tbis manner migbt be (dolis ut 
me deluderes)^ and closes witb tbe love afiairs of Pampbilus as 
tbe precise occasion for sucb trickery. Simo steps carefully and 
evenly from pbrase to pbrase as be advances towards greater 
and greater definiteness. His five separate statements are all 
tnetncally equal, eacb one being balf an octonarius.' Tbe scan- 
ning is 

^ d^&dum ndn\n\l lief^us sHmy 

D&u€y dbs t^y ne\fdcerk8 tdem^ 

qudd uolgus 8er\udr&m ^dlet^ 

ddlis ut m€\dSltidSre8y 

prdptired quod\arnat filtiis,* 

Tbesc five pbrascs sbould be rendered into Englisb according 
to tbeir succession in tbe Latin. In tbis way tbe precise care- 
fulness of Simo is best reproduced. 

5S6* Tandem cognosti qni siem ? Tbis rcproacbful toucb of 
injured, but at last acknowledged innocence is a reminder to 
Simo of bis last meeting witb Davus (502-504): "Aftcr all you 
said to me tben, are you now at last convinced ?" 

5S7. fnernnt fntnrae: See 543. 

690. Hoc andi, a formula used to arrest attention preparatory 
to some communication. audi nunciam (329) is similar. te iniro 
ire iussi points back to 523. 

591. Nnm nam perimns (aside), '^I bope all is not lost." 
" Are we ruined, tben ?" (Colman). Davus suspects tbe worst 
at once. Simo's falsely colored narro huic, quae tu dudum nar- 
rasti mihi is so put tbat Davus cannot gainsay it, for be did not 
hear wbat Simo said to Cbremes. 

592* Qnid uam andio? Davus is a little puzzled for an in- 
stant, for lie cannot see bow be can bave said anytbing to Simo 



* Notk: v_/ and — indicate the light and heavy benta of the iamhi, not nec- 
isarily the natural quantity of the syllables. Notice that positional qnantity is 
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tbat will help on tlic marriage. Simo does not leave him in 
longer suspense, but comes out with the crushing fact id exoro. 
Davus's scheme to deliver Pamphilus is foiled, and becomes the 
very means of betraying him into his father's power. ocddi, 
" Fm undone," involuntarily escapes his lips. Simo at this turns 
sharply in Am, quid dixiati ? hoping to catch Davus, who, how- 
ever, narrowly saves himself by saying optume^ " * well done ' is 
what I said." 

593* per hunc^ on Chremes^s part. 

595. solns effecisti : Simo is so exultant over his success that 
he assails the dejected Davus ironically. 

59G. Ego uero solus^ spoken in such a way as to seem to 
Simo a natural expression of assent. The audience would easily 
appreciate the fceling of distress, which Davus conceals from 
Simo. 

69 7 • inritatus, " disturbed," " distressed." The primary idea 
in inritatus is "provoked into activity against one's will." 

698« Quiescas^ " be easy about that," " there's no need of your 
talking to me." Comp. quaeso, ego ddbo^ quiesce (Phorm. 670). 
Mirum ni domist^ " it will be a wonder if he's not at home." 
Not the same as nimirum. 

699« itidem, "in exactly the same way," hinting that tlie 
same result — defeat — will follow in the case of Pamphilus as 
happened in the case of Davus. NuUus sum^ lit. "I am no 
man," " I am naught," and hence " I am ruined " is a preclassical 
expression. Similar in spirit is sepultua sum (Phorm. 943), "Pm 
dead and buried." 

600. in pistrinum : See 199. recta uia^ lit. " by a straight 
road," "right away," without waiting for his master to put his 
old threat (199, 200) in execution. 

601. loci preci relictum: See 154. preei^ the dative sing. of 
prex^ occurs only in one other place (Phorm. 547). 

602. in nuptias conieci^ as though he had cast Pamphilus 
jnto prison, for which ad in uincula conicere or in carcerem coni- 
cere were stereotyped forras of expression. 

604* astutias^ acc. in an exclamation ; really objcct to some 
verb understood (Roby, 1128). si quiessem^ "if I had kept 
etill " and not advised Simo to go on preparing for the marriage 
(521, 522). 

605« Davus suddenly catches sight of Pamphilus approaching 
— the last man he desires to meet. The yerse is an iambic 
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quateraarius, which is principally used by Terencc for fragmen- 
tary or exclamatory statements. Comp. lines 240, 244, 537, 630. 

606. aliqnid is not easy to explain. Donatus comments as 
foUows: non dixit ^^ gladium'''* aut ^^ laqueum,^'' ne esset tragicum. 
This makes aliquid mean auy implement by means of which 
{qiLo) Davus could destroy himself {me praecipitem darem in the 
sense in which we sometimes find praecipitare, as unius uitio 
praecipitata, Cic. Rep. II. 23. 43, and ipsa semet praecipitauit, 
Sall. Jug. 41). It seems a better explanation to make aliquid 
mean " any means at all," first any weapon and then ( as liis 
mind swiftly seeks some less unattainable means) any place 
thereabouts from which he could throw himself headlong. For 
the latter idea comp. n/im qui in amorem praecipitauit, peiu% 
perit quam ai saxo saliat (Plaut. Trin. 265). 

Sc. 5. 

Simo has told Pampliilus (as he promised but a moment be- 
fore, 599) that Chremes consents to the proposed marriage. 
Pamphilus now enters enraged at Davus and in search of him. 
Davus prudently stands aside for a wjiile, and is not observed 
until 616. The three opening and four closing lines of tlie scene, 
in which part Pamphilus is most threatening, are in troclmic 
metre. The rest is in iambic octonarii. 

607. scelus^ neut. in contempt (see 159). As scelus is mascu- 
line in sense here, there is no difficulty in regard to the gender 
of qui. hoc, this disaster. 

608. iners = in + ars, *' devoid of skill," " such a dolt " (Col- 
man). iiulli consiii: Three genitives of nullus occur in the 
comic poets. Tliey are nullius, nuHlus, and nulli, nulli consili 
resembles our coUoquial idiom " of no account." 

609. commisisse^ "intrusted," an act of great confidence, much 
greater than if he had merely acquainted Davus with his afiairs. 
fnttili is from fundo and means " easily pouring out the con- 
tents." A 'cas futtile was a water-vessel with a broad mouth 
and narrow or pointed bottom. It was used iu the rites sacred 
to Vesta, in which it was not permissible to place the vessels of 
water on the ground. If unsupported, it was sure to fall and 
spill its contents. Hcnce seruos futtilis is one who cannot keep 
a secret or anything confided to him. 

611. A line of Menander'» *AvBpia from which this appears to 
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be copied has been preserved by Donatus, though in corrupt 
form. As restored by Casaubon and Meineke it reads ivOivb^ 
a7ro<l>vy(ov ovk hv a7ro\oifii]v ttotc. 

614. quid me faciani, "what to do with myself." This con- 
struction of the abhvtive withfacere is common in Plautus and 
Terence. Cicero also uses it, quid hoc Jiomine faciatia (In Verr. 
1. 16). The dative is also used in like meaning in 113. (Roby, 
1223). id ago, " Vm considering this." 

616* Oli : Pamphilus hcars some one talking and starts as hc 
sees it is Davus. Eho dum : See 88, 184. bone uir, " my good 
sir." Ironical and somewliat vindictive. uideu: See end of 
note on 137. 

617. impedite and expedire, "entangle" and " disentangle." 

618. Nempe ut modo, supply me expedisti, fureifer, lit. 
" fork-bearer." The/wrca was a fork-shaped wooden yoke, like 
an inverted v, fastened downwards on a criminars neck, with 
its prongs bound to his hands. Slaves were often compelled, 
even for slight offences, to go around bearing the furca in this 
manner ignominiae magia quam supplieii cama (Donatus). The 
furca was also placed on slaves as they were about to be con- 
ducted to crucifixion (Plaut. Most. 52 ; Miles, 359, 360). 

621. Dixti: See 151. Aristophanes has the line W naQclv 
(l>rja-€is ttf toff fivai ; Tedvdvat, Cruceni : Davus is not prcpared 
to argue with Pamphilus ; so he concedes at once that death is 
the only logical conclusion. Comp. his attitude with that of the 
elave in Plautus, who humorously accepts crucifixion as his nat- 
iiral mode of death (Miles, 372, 373) : 

JVb^i minitari : scio crucem fvturam mihi sepulcrum, 
Ibi mei sunt maiores sitiy pater, auoSj proauoSy dhauos. 

The various punishments of Homan slaves are nowhere more 
appreciatively described than in Terence and Plautus. Besides 
the piatrinum (199, 600), the furca (618), and the et^ux (621), 
there are various others, such as quaeatio, " torture ;" the ergastu- 
lum, where they often worked in the chain-gang ; compes, " fet- 
ters;" manicae, "hand-cuffs;" uerhera, "flogging;" branding 
letters on the forehead (slaves so branded were called literati, 
notati, inscripii), Even greater cruelties than these were per- 
niissible, as, for instance, chopping off the hand for theft. 

622. ad me redeam : Comp. reprime iracundiam atque ad te 
redi (Ad. 794). 
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ACTUS IV. 

The opening of tbis act finds Davus defeated and Pamphilus 
in despair. His distress is increased by the various complica- 
tions whicli arise in regard to Charinus, whom he has uninten- 
tionally betrayed, and in regard to Glycerium, who now supposes 
lierself to be deserted. Davus, however, comes to the rescue with 
a counterplot. 

Sc. 1. 

Charinus enters in great agitation. He has heard from Byrria 
(431) that Pamphilus had agrced to marry Chremes'8 daughter, 
and also that Chremes had given his consent to the marriage 
(572, 573). It is only too true, as he at first feared (328). Pam- 
philus has played him false. As he paces to and fro on the stage 
lie delivers himself of a passionate characterization of men who 
are shamelessly selfish. This occupies the first fourteen lines 
(625-638), and in these the metrical disturbance is more violent 
than anywhere else in Terence. The passage consists of 

a dactylic (Z w w) tetrameter (625), 

then nine cretic (Z w _) tetrameters (626-634), 

one broken trochaic septenarius (636*), 

one iambic quaternarius (636), and 

two bacchiac (w _i _) tetrameters (637, 638). 

It is, in fact, a little rhythmical tempest, which slowly subsides 
as the scene proceeds. This quieting-down begins as Charinus 
turns to consider, in less excitement, just what he had better do, 
sed quid agamf (639). From here until 655 the metre wavers 
between trochaic septenarii (639, 640, 643-649) and iambic octo- 
narii (641, 642, 650-654). From 655 onward it runs easily in 
iambic senarii to 682, — almost to the end of the scene. 

625. credibile ant memorabile^ *' fit to be believed or told.'' 
For this sense of the termination -HIU comp. laitda-Mlis^ "praise- 

• I have ventured to scan 636 as follows : 

quia t& €8 ^\qui9 mihi CBi\\qu6r m&dm Vi\l)\f^. 

This brings a panse (= '->) at the end of ench of the thrce sharply marked qnes- 
tions which compose the verse. The line is in a sense composite, bat compoited 
of three pieces (two trochaic catalectic dipods and oue catalectic tripod), and 
not of two trochaic catalectic tripods, as it is generally scauued. 
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worthy," spectarMlis, " worth seeing." So Plautus : isttic quidem 
nec hellumst nec memmabile (Curc. 8). 

626« uecordia^ " heartlessness." ue is an inseparable prefix 
which lowers the meaning of the word with which it is com- 
pounded. Thus uecora is not negative, " depri ved of a heart," but 
the lower positive quality " with scarcely any heart." So uepalr 
lidits, "very pale" — the lowest degree of paleness; uetanvs^ 
"feebly sane" (not imanus). 

627« gaudeaut is justified by thc implied plural in quoiquam 
iu 626. 

628« Alterlus^ like the genitive nulUm as well as nulUvs. 

629. Idnest uerum, " Is this just ?" uerum = true morally, 
in this connection. Comp. tie7'o uoltu (839), " candidly." 

630. modo^ " at the time," in contrast with post (631). pudor 
paulum adest^ " have some little shame." 

634. Ibi tum: See 106, 131. 

636. With meam supply sponsam dedam, The sense of quia 
tu es f is illustrated in one of Cicero's Letters to Trebatius (ad 
Fam.VII. 16): ego si foria coenitarem, Gn. Octavio,familiari tuo 
defuissem ; cui tamen dixi, quum me aliquoties invitaret : " aro te^ 
* quis tu esf^ " sed meJiercules, extra iocum, homo bellus est. extra 
iocum makes it reasonable to suppose that Cicero is quoting 
either Terence or a common saying known independently both 
to Cicero and Terence. 

637. pudent is Bentley's reading foTpudet of the MSS. The 
personal use of this verb occurs only in the older Latin. 637 
and 638 correspond very closely with a passage in the " Epidicus " 
of Plautus (166, 167), and may be an imitation of it : 

plerique hjominea, quos quom nU refert pudely quom usiist ut pudeant 
ihi eos deserit pudor. 

639. expostulem^ transitive here. So Ad. 595 iniuriam si ex- 
postules. 

640. atque^ " and besides." 

641. There is a line from Euripides which may have served 
as a model for Menander in composing what Terence here trans- 
lates. The line is Kalroi wpoK6-^<a y ovbev, akyvv& be cre (Hippol. 

1297). morem gessero is really one word like operam dare and 
animum advertere. 

643. eausa: See 257. fldem soluisti^ "you have broken your 
word" — the opposite oifidem seruare, 
8* 
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644. Etiam nuuc is iDtended to force home the meaning of 
tandem on Pamphilus. postulas^ lit " are you asking f' bence 
** do you expect ?'* So postulabat^ 657. 

645* complacitast^ supply Philumena or illa as subject. 

646. spectaui ex^ "viewed from (a standpoint )," bence 
"judged." 

647. Falsn^s^ "You are mistaken." solidmn^ "complete," 
" assured." 

648. lactasses : la^cto^ " entice," " delude," is tbe frequentative 
of /aci<?, wbich is thus explained by Festus: ^*' lacity^ decipiendo 
inducit. It is an unusual word, and is repeated in parapbrase 
hjfalsa spe produceres, 

649. Habeas^ " You may bave her." Comp. aed quid mulieris 
("what sort of a woman") uxorem hahesf (Hec. 643). 

651. caruufex: See 183. 

653. altercasti : altercare, instead of tbe deponent altereariy 
is very rare and is not classical. Tbis is tbe only instance in 
Terence. 

655. qno^ "inasmucb as." 

656. Haec : See 328. mihi, " for me," not dative of agent. 

657. postulabat : See 644. 

669. Non ddm^ "not even yet." dum is separate and made 
emphatic by the verse-accent. 

660. hoc andi: See 590. Pampbilus is so absorbed in tbe 
main matter of his explanation that be fails to make clear at 
once who is tbe subject ofdestitit and impulit (662). 

662. Snadere^ orare^ depend on tlie renewed force of nuvr 
quam destitit. perpnlit^ " he fairly drove me tb do it." For 
Pamphilus's reluctance comp. lines 384, 409. 

666. At, wliich regularly marks an immediate change or con- 
trast, is not infrequent in sudden imprecations : at te diperdant 
(Eun. 431 ). duint is an early form for tbe subjunctive deut 
Terence and Plautus bave tbe forms duimf duis, duit, duint 
singly, and Plautus also has them in composition witb per- ; di 
te perduint. Translate " may tbe gods give you tlie fate your 
deeds deserve." 

669. The sententious alliteration of Davus makes no impres- 
sion on Charinus. Scio^ "of course," "any one would know 
tbat." Davus would go on plotting until be gave out from 
sbeer exhaustion (defetigatus), 

671« id anticipates line 672. 
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673* si adnigilaucris^ ^* if you are 'wide-awake/' 

674. geminas^ " a double marriage " — two wives at once, 
Glycer.um, whom he may be legally bound to mariy (220, 221), 
and thi daughter of Chremes. 

675« EgOy Pamphile : This use of ego with the name of the 
person addressed immediately following occurs at the opening 
of rather formal communications. It serves to confine attention 
a little more closely at the start to the two personsinvolved. So 
ego, Charine, 330. 

679« sednlo = se {sine) + doh^ " sincerely," " earnestly." 

680. Vel, " If you like." For this use of a single ud with the 
imperative comp. ubi ego hinc ahiero, uel oecidito (Phorm. 143). 

681 • Cnpio^ supply Tndius reperire. 

682, 683« At iam, " but now !" Pamphilus is urgent. Davus 
is hardly ready with his plan on such short notice. Fortunately 
for him, the door of GIycerium'8 house opens. While Pamphilus 
is pressing him hard for Iiis plan Mysis steps out from the house. 
innentnm dabo : See 684. 

Sc. 2. 

Mysis, who had gone into the house of her mlstress, Glycerium, 
some time ago (467), now steps out of the house. As she does 
80, she calls back reassuringly to Glycerium, who is within. 
The scene is entirely in iambic septenarii. 

684. ubi nbi, " wherever." Similar is the use of ut ut, " how- 
ever." These ar% relative forms made indefinite by doubling, 
like quisquis. Another means of conversion into indefinite rela- 
tives is the addition of -cunque, Hence ut ut = utcunque; vM 
ubi=ubicunque, innentnm cnrabo : The perf. pass. part. inuen- 
tum is to be construed as a predicate after its subject Pamphi- 
lum, This use of the passive participle as an " oblique predi- 
cate " (Roby, 1402) occurs after the verbs cupio, curo, do,facio^ 
hdbeo^ reddo, uolo — all words of common use. The idiom corre- 
sponds to our English " I'I1 have him found." 

686. modo tn, " only do you." modo is restrictive here. 

686« optnme mihi te offers^ " well met." 

687* se refers to subject of irmit, We should expect eam in 
prose. 

688. inte^ascit^ " begins all over again," " starts anew " as if 
it were integer, something entire and hitherto untouched. So 
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ecce autem de integro^ "bere it is again troin the beginning" 
(Ad. 153). 

689« Sicine: sic \i for ai-^-ce (Roby, 524). In composition 
with -ne the full form sice is retaiued with the change of e to i. 
See end of note on 580. taa^ spoken to Davus standing near by. 

690. idcirco (= id -^ circa, "about this") is most commonly 
used to refer backward or forward to some defining causal sen- 
tence with quod, quia, or «i, or to some clause of purpose with 
ut, ne, or qui. 

691. Quibus^ supply nuptiis, This impersonal passive use of ♦ 
quiesd with ablative is rare. Symmachus (Ep. I. 8) has turbi& 
quiescitur. qidescere aliqua re is to have rest from anything. 
hic is Davus. 

692. Davus defends himself {hic), iustiga^ "stir him up." 

693. Ea res est, " that is the reason indeed," Glycerium haa 
heard about the marriage. Mysis^s remark is a sort of answer 
to what Pamphilus had just said in 690. 691 and 692 are con- 
fined to Charinus and Davus, who may be supposed to stand a 
little to one side of the others. 

695. oinnis liomines^ including even his father, if necessary, 
but not bluntly mentioning him. 

696. contiglt means " she became mine by a chance event." 
The death of Chrysis, her sister, who had formally commended 
her to his care as amicum tutorem patrem (295), was the unex- 
pected event wliich made him the lawful protector of Glycerium. 
ualeant qui, " farewell to all who." 

697. Pamphilus does not say nil nisi mors^ but nem^ nid mors, 
Ko person, not even the one with the strongest right (liis father), 
should separate them. 

698. Resipisco: As Charinus is always ou the alert for his 
own interests, this word might be expected from him. Bentley, 
liowever, went against the MSS. and assigned it to Mysis. Non 
• • • magis uerum atque lioc: atque is sometimes used after 
comparatives where quam miglit be expected. The precise sense 
is " not any the truer than is this other w^hich is put alongside 
of (atque) it." 

700. uolo is to be completed by ut pater credat understood. 
id refers backwards to the clause ut, , , credat, 699. 

701-703. Id refers forwards (because of tense offaciam) to 
per m>e stetisse ut credat, Pamphilus is resolute enough, but in 
a desperate strait as Charinus acknowledges in miser atque ego. 
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procliui^ lit. " going downwards," bence very easy to do. Davus 
tries to encourage Pampbilus with consilium quaero. Chariuus 
has at once a hearty word for him, fortVs, *' that-s a fine fellow 1" 
Pamphilus is not so hopeful in scio quid conere, effecttam red- 
dam : See 684. 

704. lam hoc opus est: Pamphilus jogs Davus-s memory 
with the same words as he had employed in 682, when tliey 
were interrupted by Mysis. Notice how ready Davus is at give 
and take. His emphatic word in 703 was Jioe, Pamphikis takes 
this from liis lips aud gives him to understand tliat iam is more 
urgent than hoc^ but Davus is ready for liim at once with quin 
iam haheo. Charinus, as usuul, hurries with his question. Davus 
quietly rebufFs liis selfish question in huic^ non tibi habeo: ne erres, 

705* Sat habeo : Charinus knows better than to resent what 
Davus may say. His own hopes are too closely depeudent on 
what Davus is willing to do. See lines 373, 374. 

707. uos, Charinus and Pamphilus. Mysis remains (714). 

708. Pampliilus leaves at once. Charinus, who is uneasy be" 
cause of Davus's rebuke in 704, lingers to plead his cause. 

709. Narrationis initinm, '' the beginning of a long story." 

710. £ho tn inpndens: Davus is out of patience. Charinus 
has been inpudens at every stage of the play, caring only fot 
himself. His conduct is in strong contrast with the regard Pam- 
philus shows botli for his father {patris pudor, 262 ) and fot 
Glycerium ( misericordia huius, 261 ; pudor, 279 ). diecnlam^ 
dim. ofdies, "a little while." Just what Charinus had asked in 
329. 

711« Qnantnm, '^ in so far as.^' 

712. Hnc, spoken as Charinus moves towards the nouse. 

718. Age, neniam, " Well — Pll come." 

714. dnm exeo : Davus is about to stepfor a moment into tho 
house of Glycerium for a purpose which he does not then reveal 
to Mysis. 

Sc. 3. 

Mysis is left alone for an instant. She soliloquizes until 721, 
when Davus reappears. This scene and the rest of the act (716- 
819) is in iambic senarii. 

716. proprinm (probably akin to prope), that which is 
" nearer," hence " peculiar to," " one's own," and then " sure " 
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or **certain," as in this passage. The plirase containing it is 
proverbial botli in Latin and Greek. Lucilius bas nil €886 in 
uita proprium inortali datum and proprium uero nil neminem 
hahere, • Menander's fragments (Meineke, IV. 359) contain tbe 
line fiifiaiov ovbev iv pi(o doKcl TrAfii', and bis contemporary 
Dipbilus bas ^ifiaiov ovhiv ecrTiv iv BvtjtS ^/<p. Still older and 
perhaps tbe npdel for botb Menander and Diphilus is ^ifiaui d* 
ovSf iff BvriTos f uTvx« yeywff in tbe fragments of Euripides. 

71 8« Amicum^ amatorem^ uirnm^ climax. amicu8 and am<i- 
tor are not equivalent. Plautus says longe alter est amicus atque 
amator (Truc. 171). 

719. eo is PampliiUis. 

720. liie, "now;" illic, "formerly"--that is, before he had 
formally become the protector of Glycerium — during tbeir early 
acquaintance. 

721. Davus enters carrying in his arms the newly bom child 
of Glycerium. mi liomo is used in expressions of surprise. So 
au aUy mi hom/)^ sanun es? (Ad. 336). 

723. malitia, from malu^. Originally in a bad sense, as in 
iu8 summum^ summast malitia (Heaut. 796). Also in tbe sense 
of " cunning " or " shrewdness," as here. So muliebri8 adhibenda 
malitiast (Plaut. Epid. 546). astutia, from a8tu8. See 208. 

724:* huue, suitply puerum, ocius, "at once," is often used in 
a sense but little weaker than the superlative. 

725. ante nostram iauuam^ that is, tbe bouse of his master, 
Simo. 

726. With Humine supply uerbenas apponam, Servius refer8 
to tbis passage in his comment abmive (** incorrectly ") ^^ver- 
bena^''^ vocamvs omnes frondes ^acratas^ ut e8t lauru8, oliva wl 
myrtu8^ ut Terentiu8, He also attributes this line of Terence to 
Menander, and Donatus has preseiTcd the Greek of it, though 
in so very corrupt a form as to be nearly unintelligible and im- 
possible to restore with certainty. ara : An altar of Apollo 
usually stood on the stage in Latin comedies. It was ordinarily 
decked with laurel. Here with myrtle : nam myrtumfui88e Me- 
nander testatur de quo Terentiu8 transtulit (Servius). myrtu8 in 
the fragment of Menander is fivpplvas, the only certain word in 
the whole line. 

728. Davus does not tell Mysis his true reason, but invents an 
ironical excuse which be thinks good enough for her simple 
niind. 
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729« liquido^ " witli a clear conscieuce." 

730. Nona religio^ "a new scruple" for sucli a man as Davus 
to entertain. Mysis answers with simplicity, but still witli some 
perception of the absurdity of liis reasou. cedo^ " give me the 
child." 

781, 782. Davus hurries her oflf towards the iamta with moue 
ocius te, When she is far enough away he suddenly exclaims 
pro luppiter! as he peers down the street and observes Chremes 
in the distance. idtenieiiit; "comes at the wrong time,"in the 
midst of their preparations. 

734. liine ab dextera: As Chremes keeps gradually advanc- 
ing up the street on the right, Davus suddenly determines to do 
the same thing by disappearing on the left hand of the stage 
and coming around so as to retum by the same street as Chremes, 
but some distance behind him. Chremes will then encounter 
only Mysis and the child, and Davus will enter at an opportune 
moment. This is the beginning of Davus^s new plan to help 
Pamphilus. 

735. snbsemias orationi, "help out my speech." 

736. uerbis, ablative. 

737-789. Mysis is now thoroughly confused, but confides in 
Davus^s superior wisdom. nil, adv. acc. ut, "since." com- 
modum, " convenience." 

Sc. 4. 

740. Beuortor^ as he had said he would do (594), in presence 
of Davus, who therefore plans this scene with Mysis in view of 
Chremes^s expected return to the house of Simo. 

741« sed quid liocS as he sees the child in front of Simo's 
door. 

742» Vbi illic est? Mysis is too confused to answer Chremes. 
She looks around for Davus, the reason for whose disappearance 
she could not account for. 

744. Davus re-enters, talking as if he had just come from the 
forum. 

745. quid liominum = quot homines. illi^ " there.^' 

746. annona cnrast^ " corn is very high." Davus is appar- 
ently anxious about this as a slave might be who heard that his 
monthly allowance of food was to be cut down because of such 
higb prices. Plautus has a reproof for slaves who could always 
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'•emember their food and yet forget their domestic duties (Sti- 
chus, 60, 61) : 

ttos meministis qnotkalendis petere demensiLim cibum : 
qui minus m^ministiSy quod opust fdcto^ facere in aedihus ? 
The complaint of the parasite uiden vt annonast grauisf (Stichus, 
635) is of tbe same character. qnid dicaiii alind nescio : Davus 
has no more news from the forum. 

74 7 • As Mysis is about to say reliquisti (see reliquity 744) Da- 
vus stops her. He does not mean to have Chremes hear that he 
had been present with Mysis only a moment before. qnae haec 
est fabnla ? ** what nonsense are you talking ?" 

760. neniinem^ as if he did not know Chremes was present. 

751* Dictnra es qnod rogo? is spoken in a threatening man- 
ner. An^ an expression of mingled astonishment and pain, as 
Davus roughly pushes her farther away from Chremes so as to 
converse safely in an undertone. Concede ad dexteram^ aside 
to Mysis, who does as Davus desires. 

752, 753« Davus threatens her again, in an undertone. faxis 
cane, " take care !" 

754, Davus abandons his undertone. Male dicis? "What! 
will you abuse me ?" His threatening response to the non tute 
ipse? of Mysis in 752. This extorts a ndbia from Mysis — the 
answer he wished Cliremes to hear. 

756, 756. Mii*nm nero • • • si, "surprising, indeed, that." See 
598. mnlier • • • Meretrix? mulier and Jwmo are sometimes used 
pleonastically. So seruom Jiominem (Phorm. 292) and meretricem 
muUerem (Plaut. Men. 334). meretrix at once suggests to Chremes 
what Davus wishes him to know. 

757. idonei: See 492. 

758^ In qnibns, abl. — a rare construction with inludere (prob- 
ably the only instance) instead of the accusative. Comp. in nos 
inluseris^ Eun. 942; inluditis me, Phorm. 915; dignam quam in^ 
ludas, Heaut. 741. in tempore, " at the right time.^' Chremes 
congratulates himself. Davus^s trick is beginning to succeed. 

769. (aloud). 

760. (aside). qnoqnam, lit. " any where at all," " not an inch." 

761. eradicent, lit. "tear you up by the roots," "utterly de- 
stroy you." More emphatic than the ordinary perdant. 

762-766. Tibi dico ego an non? "Am I talking to you or 
not ?" Davus peremptorily recalls her to strict attention, and 
hectors her into answering as he desires, and so acquaints the 
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startled Cliremes witli tlie truth. qnoiam^ possessive relative 
from quoius, -a^ -um^ *' wbose."' Mitte id qnod scio, " never mind 
what I know." llecte semper fugi, "I was right all the time 
in avoiding." Chremes now believes Mysis as Davus intended 
he should. 

767« Davus pushes his advantage by pretending to chargd 
that the boy had been brought there intentionally to deceive 
Chremes. 

768« Qaemne: quem is relative, not interrogative. 

770« Saffarcinatam, "stufFed out with the bundle." Mysis 5s 
so driven to despair at Davus^s accusations made before Chreraes, 
who she knows to be present, tliat she appeals in hcr simple sin- 
cerity to the gods. 

771. The attestation of lcgitimate birth could not be estab- 
lished by any number of slaves. As Mysis realizes that her pro- 
testations are legally wortliless, she discloses the fact that enough 
liberae (Roman law required at least five) were present to attest 
the birth. 

772« illam, Chremes. Davus now puts Chremes to a sharp 

test. 

775. Non hercle faciet, "by Hercules he won't.'' famet used 
representatively for daUt, at sis sciens, " that you may under- 
stand me (I tell you)." 

779« sasarrari, as though Mysis would be afraid to avow it 
openly. 

780, 781. Hem in alarm as he anticipates the inevitable con- 
clusion in " coactus legibus eam uxorem ducety Mysis is equal to 
Davus^s expectations in her bold eJio^ olaecro, 

782. Chremes's resolution is now fixed firmly by the cogent 
consideration that as Pamphilus must now marry Glycerium, 
since she is a ciuia^ it would be madness to talk of giving his 
own daughter to Pamphilus. localariam malam : malum is a 
noun — " a nice mess " (Wagner). 

783« Davus thinks his questioning of Mysis has gone far 
enough. He starts as he pretends to hear Chremes for the first 
time. per tempas adn^nis, as though Chremes had that instant 
arrived. per tempus difFers a little frora in tempo7'e (758), which 
means " in the thick of aflfairs," while per tempm is more strictly 
" at the right time." 

784. Anscnlta, as though he would inform Chremes about his 
interview with Mysis. 
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786. hanc^ Mysis. 

787, Hic est ille (to the trembling Mysis), "Here's Cbremes 
liimself " — "yoii must deal with him now." Then non te credas 
Dauom ludere is addressed to Chremes. 

788. Mysis cannot be frightened out of her simplicity at any 
rate. Her evident sincerity is the last stroke which determines 
Chremes to go at once and settle the whole matter with Sirao 
(789). 

789, 790« As Chremes disappears into Simo's house Mysis 
hastily picks up the child and starts for Glycerium^s house. As 
Davus tries to detain her she angrily shakes bim off and threat- 
ens to tell Glycerium the whole story. 

791. Davus ridicules her: eho ineptaj "see here, you silly 
tbing.-» 

792. soeer = sponsae pater (732). 

794. ex animo, " spontaneously," " on the instant." 
796. de iudnstrla, " by premeditation." Davus knew, as the 
sequel had proved, how convincing would be the effect of 
Mysis^s ignorant simplicity, and Mysis knew she would not be 
capable of sustaining any premeditated part for an instant. 

Sc. 5, 

While Mysis and Davus remain on the stage from the last 
scene, a new actor enters. It is Crito, who has just arrived in 
Athens from Andros, where the news of the death of his cousin 
Chrysis had reached him. He is her nearest relative and heir, 
and comes accordingly to claim her property. His entrance in 
this scene immediately before the last act foreshadows the wind- 
ing up of the plot through his agency. Similar is the appear- 
ance of Sophrona in the last scene of the fourth act in the 
" Phormio." 

798. in patria, Andros. See 70, 71. panper niueret : Comp. 
inopia et cognatorum nedegentia^ 71. 

799. rediemnt, redire = " revert," in default of a will. uenire^ 
in its strict sense, is used of property conveyed by will, and some- 
times loosely instead of redire, ad me lege, to the nearest kins- 
man, as provided in the laws of Solon. 

801. Mysis as a servant of Glycerium, who had passed for the 
sister of Chrysis, would naturaliy recognize Crito. estne^ ne for 
nonne. 
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803. Itan Clirysis? hem? "isittrneaboutChrysis? indeed?" 
hem^ spoken sadly {gemitu, Donatus) as Mysis nods assent. hem 
is sonaetimes placed after a question as a particle of reiteration. 
So DA. non hercle intellego. SI. non? Tiemf "no? don't you 
indeed?" (194), and SI. nilnef emf "notbing? do you say?" 
DA. nil prorms, ** nothing at all " (435). Crito delicately avoids 
saying mortua est directly. Nos • • • miseras perdidii» in a 
double scnse. First, "afflicted us" by her death, and, second, 
"ruined us" because of the troubles wbich ensued after her 
death in regard to Mysis^s mistress, Glycerium. perdere, in the 
sense of " afilict," is uncommon. An iustance is found, however, 
in Cicero (Pro. Hosc. Amer. 12. 33): mortem quae omnis civia 
perdiderit et adjlixerit 

804:^ quo pacto hie? supply waZefw. sic, "so,so." Although 
«ic can be takeu with the following ut, the reasons against doing 
so are very strong. sic is elsewhere used separately in tlie sense 
here indicated, as in «ic, tenuiter ( Phorm. 145 ). sic is not part 
of the necessary translation of the Greek proverb of which 805 
is a duplicate. Finally, Donatus is against joining sic with ut, 
His comment is t6 " sie " nudum est^ et est signijicatio languoris 
cuiusdam et lenitudinia, 

805« ainnt^ " as they say " — parenthetical. Used to quote 
proverbial sayings and generally in a fuller way, as id quod aiunt 
(Phorm. 50G) and quod aiunt (Phorm. 768). The line is almost 
exactly Menander^s i&yitv yap ovx ^s 0€\ofi€v, akX ws bwdfifOa 
( Meineke, IV. 84 ). Caecilius, with whose poetry Terence was 
well acquainted, has uiuas ut possis quando non quis ut uelis, 
Comp. also 305. 

806. suos parentis: The quidam senex mercator of 221, in 
whose company Glycerium was shipwrecked when she was yet 
very young, was not her father, but her uncle (932). Hence she 
has naturally hoped to find her parents living in Athens. Ter- 
ence has skilfully veiled the fact up to this point by speaking 
of lier as orham (224) in a vague way. 

808. tetniissem^ reduplicated form of tetulissem. The only 
other instance in Terence of the reduplicated perfect stem of 
ferre is tetulit (832) ; both in his earliest play. In Plautus it is 
quite frequent, tetulit being more common than tulit. He also 
has tetuli^ tetulero, tetulerit, and tetulisse, It is an old form which 
is confined to the poets, and dies out very soon after Plautus. 
One instance is found in Lucrctius. 
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809. Comp. line 124. 

810. possidet^ because a sister of Chrysis would be the lieir, 
rather than Crito, a mere sobrinics. If Glycerium liad discovered 
her parents Crito would have no difficulty in proving by them 
that Glycerium was really no relative of Chrysis, and could take 
the property as the heir-at-law. hospitem : See 439. 

811. qnam, lit. " to what degree," '* how little." 

813, 814. fere graudicula, "quite a wcll-grown girl." illiuc, 
from Andros (70, 223). On the reason for Chremes's opinioii 
that Glycerium must by this time have some amicum et de- 
fensorem see the reason given to Pamphilus by Chrysis, 286- 
288. 

815. sycophantam . • . Mendicum, "some beggar of an ad- 
venturer," " fortune-hunter." 

816. non licet, "I cannot" — from a moral standpoint. 

817. antiquom obtiues, supply morem^ **y()u keep to your old 
cliaracter." obtineo, " hold strougly." So obstOj " stand firm." 
For the expression comp. imrem antiquom atque ingenium ob- 
tines, Hec. 860. 

818. eam = Glycerium. qnmdo = quandoquidem, In the 
same sense in quando ego mihi conscia sum, Ad. 348. 

810. As Mysis conducts Crito to the house of Glycerium, 
Davus, who has becn standing ncur by during the scene, thinks 
it prudent to follow them thither instcad of going into his mas- 
ter^s house, iuto whicli Chremes had rushed but a few miuutes 
before to acquaint Simo with his changed purpose (789). Davus 
has no relisli for meeting Simo at such a juncture, and disap- 
pears after the others, thus leaving the stage entirely empty. 
This occurs only in one other place in the play, at 300. 



ACTUS V. 

With the new act the metre changes, as is often the case in 
Terence. The opening is in trochaic septenarii, which compose 
the greater part of the act. The other part is distributed be- 
tween iambic senarii and octonarii. The only metrical disturb- 
ance of dramatic importance is in 857-865 (see notes). 
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Sc. 1. 

820. Chremes and Simo step forth from the latter's house, 
where they have been engaged with each other since 789. Chre- 
mes is firmly resolved not to risk his daughter's happiness any 
longer by giving her to Pamphilus, a man whose heart is set 
on Glycerium, who is now known to have legal rights as an Attic 
citizen. spectata : See 91. 

821. orandi: Formerly Chremes reproach^l Simo for sup- 
posing he needed to resort to entreaty to gain his rcquest (544) ; 
now it is too late for him to gain it even by entreaty. face: 
The imperatives dicCf duce,face,fere drop their final e after the 
time of Terence (Roby, 582). 

822. paene inlnsi^ " I have almost fooled away." 

823« Immo enim^ ^^ Ko, indeed ! on the contrary V^ immo is 
a responsive particle indicating the opposite of what has been 
said. enim in old Latin has not a causal but a corroborative 
force. It is like uero^ by which it is often intensified (see enim 
uero, 91). 

824« nerbis initnm, in 572, 573. dndnm^ *^ a while ago." 
The composition of this word is not diu dum^ " a long dum,''^ as 
Roby gives it (Gram. 528). This is based on the comment of 
the grammarian Priscian (Keil, 1. c. 111. 479) on dudum. He says 
putani quidam ** dudum'''* quasi ^^diu dum'''' dici. It is better de- 
rived, as Bopp first showed, from the doubled diim, formed on 
the analogy of iam iam^ ubi uhi, ut ut. The long u is by com- 
pensation for the suppressed m. du{m)dum-==.dudum. nunc is 
in close contrast with dudum. 

825. prae stndio^ "from your eagerness." This causal use 
of prae is found most usually in negative expressions and with 
some word of feeling or emotion. Thus iniqumprae studio here, 
and prae gaudio ubi sim nescio^ Heaut. 308. 

826* Neqne modnm^ " no limit to." 

827. ininriis^ "your unfair demands." 

828. honiini adnlescentulo : See 755. 

829. abhorrenti^ " who is averse." 

830. nt repeats ut in 828 for clearness, rather than for em- 
phasis. seditionem^ " discord," " domestic strife." Only in- 
stance of seditio in Terence. incertas^ "insecure," because 
Pamphilus may have to marry Glycerium after all. 
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834* Fcr ego te dcos oro: Sec 538 and more particularly 
289. illis, Glyccrium and Mysis. 
835* iUam^ Pampbilus. 

840* factnras^ supply eas as subject. praedixit^ in 507-509. 
841« ac nolai; " as I meant to do.^' 

Sc. 2. 

842, MS. Uuluckily for Simo's last statement (840,841), with 
"wliich lie attempts to answer Chremes by quoting Davus, Davus 
Limself now appears at the door of Glycerium's house and calls 
back to her within to be perfectly easy about the outcome of 
afFairs. Chremes nudges Simo with em Dauom tiM, and Simo 
looks around to see whence Davus is coming. meo praesidio 
atque Jwspitis is part of Davus's sentence begun in 842. As Simo 
liears these last words, and also sees that Davus has meant thcui 
for Glycerium, he at once suspects the worst. 

84:4:* hominem is, of course, Crito. 

845. in nado : Plautus has iam esse in uado salutis rea uidetur, 
Aul. 803. Comp. 480. 

846. Davus suddenly checks himsclf as he perceives Simo. 
bone nir: See 616. 

847* Omnia apparata snnt, as if he had complied with Simo^s 
order to him in 523. intns, as if he had just stepped out of 
Simo's liouse, instead of Glyccnum's. Cnrasti probe : Simo 
continues to be sarcastic. 

848. accerse : Comp. Davus^s former unlucky qu/fr uxor non 
accersitur in 581. He will be more successful this time. id, 
** the one thing." In further answer to Davus^s airy omnia ap- 
parata sunU Everything is ready, of course — save one thing, 
the bride. 

849. Simo abandons all disguise and astonishes Davus by 
asking about the very thing in regard to which Davus supposed 
lie did not know anything. istic^ at Glycerium'8. 

850. Modo^ "just." Davus^s evasions provoke Simo. qnam 
dndnm^ " liow long ago." Comp. quandof DO. hodie, PH. quam 
dudum f DO. modo^ Eun. 697. 

852, 853. Simo keeps up the appearance of truthfulness be- 
fore Ciiremes. Comp. 576-578. Davus does not care to refute 
the clumsy subterfuge, and Chremes helps on the discomfiture 
of Simo in thc facctious cum illa litigat. 
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854. Davus, cncourngcd a littlc by Clircmcs*s remnrk, venturcs 
to tcU bim about tlic uuexpccted arrival of Crito, and in doing 
80 enrages Simo. Immo iiero : See 823. *^ Ko, indeed, I will 
tell you of something much worsc than n lovcr^s qunrrel." in- 
digruiini • • • fiaciiiiiSy ^^ a dreadful thing.^' andies : Tbe future 
indicative after/aa» instead of tbe prcsent subjunctivc is found 
only in old Latin. 

855^ elliim=en+i7?Mm, "bebold him." Dramatically spoken, 
to introduce the sketcb of Cnto wbich Davus is about to draw. 
Davus chooses just sucb adjectives as are suitable for alarming 
Simo. He overdraws Crito's strong traits. confldens^ " bold " 
enougb to overcomc any opposition from Simo. conjidens some- 
times means " bold to tbc vergc of insolcnce," as in parasitm 
quidam Phormio, homo conjidem (Pborm. 122). 

857^ Tristis seneritas^ "a sciious austerity." Tbis is tbo 
most impressive line in tbe description. Davus raakes it em- 
phatic by changing tbe mctre and using an iambic octonarius. 

858^ 859, Simo is alarmed. As be eagerly breaks in and 
questions Davus bis worst fcars arc realized. se scire dcmolishes 
all Simo's hopes, for bc can no longer say tbe citizensbip of 
Glyccrium is a fiction of Davus. His slave has outwittcd and 
humiliated him in an unpardonable manner. 

860-865^ Simo loses his sclf-control, and shouts for bis slave 
Dromo to come and carry off Davus to bc bound for cxemplary 
punishment — probably flogging. Davus is picked up and car- 
ried awny in spite of liis loud protestations tliat bc bas spoken 
nothing but tbe truth. From 856 to 865 tbe metres rnpidly alter- 
nate between trocbaic septenarii and iambic octonarii. Snblimem 
• • • rape^ " lift him up and carry bim off.'^ commotum^ lit. 
"sbaken up together," ** dresscd out" witb aflogging. qnadm- 
pedem^ ** on all fours." 

806* lambic senarii to cnd of sccne, and thence to 896. si 
nino^ " as sure as I live." 

888. Uli, Pampbilus. 

809* Fietatem^ tbe filial respect due to his fathcr. 

87 !• Simo rushes to the door of Glyccrium^s bousc and knocks 
loudly. 

Sc. a 

872, In response to tbc knocking Pamphihis nppcars. Simo § 
caunot contain bimsclf. 
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873. male loqni^ '^revile." 

875. Ain tandem? ''Do you, too, say?^^ Ita praedicant: 
Pamphilus knows better than to venture the assertion on hia 
own authority. 

877-881. Simo^s angry grief is now so uncontroUed that lie 
abandons the direct second person and apostrophizes Pamphilus 
in the third person, as thougb he could not bear to speak to 
Lim any longer. Comp. Dido's denunciation of Aeneas (Verg. 
Aen. IV. 3G9, 370) : 

Num fietu ingemuit nostro ? num lumina fiexit i 
Num lacrimas victua dedit^ aut miseratus amantem est? 

882. Me misernm is an expression of real sorrow on the part 
of Pampliilus. Comp. patris pudor (262) in reference to Pam- 
pliilu8's regard for his father. Hem (as Simo hears me miserum) 
recalls him to address Pamphilus directly. id = ^ miserum esse, 

883-885. Olim istne^ olim: Simo expands olim in explicit 
fashion in 883, 884. 884 is the development of ita, 883. Sharp- 
ening olim into eodem die (885), he then takes up istuc (883) 
again in istv/^ uerbum (885). istnc nerbnm is the *' miseram me " 
of the hapless Pamphilus, and Simo is " rubbing it in " with a 
vengeance. 

886-889. After his temporary digression (882-885) Simo re- 
sumes his apostrophe — this time to himself and a little less 
passionately. naieat : See 696. Pamphilus in his dismay faint- 
ly ventures mi pater, 

890. linins patris^ " me as your father." 

891. liberi: The plural liere refers to the relationship ab- 
stractly, without reference to the number of children. Comp. 
the lcgal dcfinition in the "Digest" (I. 16. 148): nec est sine 
liheris cui vel unvsfiliua unavefilia esL 

893. Tiie imputation of bringing false witnesses to prove Gly- 
cerium's citizenship is more than Pamphilus can bear. So he 
breaks in with pater^ licetne pauca. 

894, 895. Chremes is the one who has the best right to inter- 
fere in behalf of Pamphilus, in view of Simo's previous unusual 
freedora in sacrificing the gravest interests of his daughter. 

896. From here to 929 trochaic septenarii. 

899. Hoc modo, "this only." adlegatnm, "brought for a 
purpose," " instigated." 

901. Sino : Pamphilus hurrics off to fetch Crito from the house 
of Glycerium. 
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003. This vcrse sounds like a proverb and probably was one. 
Tbere is no fragment of Menander, however, whicb matchcs it, 
although one has been preserved which might easily have sug- 
gested it (Meinekc, IV. 262, No. CXIIL). 

Sc. 4. 

Crito now appears in company with Pamphilus, who has evi- 
dently implored his intercession. Tlie metres of the sccne are 
two — trochaic septenarii in the first half (904-928), aud iambic 
octonarii in tlie last half (929-956). 

006. Chremes and Crito had bcen acquaintcd in earlier ycars. 

007. insolens^ "contrary to your custom," " uncxpectcdly.'* 
As Crito does not know Simo, he asks to have him pointcd out. 

008. eho tu is abrupt and somewhat rude. 

000. Crito^s direct sliifting of the responsibility for the proof 
on Simo in tu negas provokes itane paratus in return. paratns 
is spoken as if Crito were an advocate who had carefully made 
up his mind in advance as to what plan to pursue in the conduct 
of his case. Comp. itane es paratus facere me aduorsum omnia, 
Phorm. 427. 

013. conglntinas^ " patch up." nnptiis, " by marriage." 

014. Crito is so oflfended at Simo's infatuated insolence that 
he does not care to say any more to him. Chremcs endeavors 
to calm him. 

016. adteniperate encnit^ a sarcastic rcpctition of Crito^s in- 
definite euenit, '*it happencd so" (907). 

018. The quod moneam prohe of Pamphilus is somcthing that 
would explain that Crito^s coming had nothing to do with his 
own conncction with Glycerium. But he fcars to do so, while 
his father is so angry. 

010. Sycophanta^ "You impostor." At this gratuitous and 
aggravated insult Crito loses patiencc with Simo. Sic est liic 
is converted by Crito into the warning uideat qui (" how ") siet 
(hic), 

020. Comp. the lines of Alcaeus, oik f 171779 ra ^Aetr, rj k€v 
aKoiKrais tcl K€V ov ddXois. 

021. moneo^ "am I the one who stirs up your troubles, or 
concems himsclf about them ?" non tn tnom etc. : Comp. Aris- 
tophanes (Thes. 204), dXX' avros o ye aov ia^Tiv OLKeifos (pipe, 

022 iam^ " soon," " at once." 
9 
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924. egenSf " in his distress," caused by the knowledge that, 
as he would soon die from the injuries of the shipwreck, Glyce- 
rium would be left destitute unless some one would take care of 
her until her parents were found. 

925* Fabulam inccptat^ " here^s a yarn." Crito^s statement, 
by which he was to prove Glycerium a citizen, started with the 
standard quidam olim of talcs and stories ; " once upon a time a 
certain (man)." See 221. Sine^ spoken to Simo. 

926, 927. obtnrbat, used of persistent or violent interruption. 
Com^. dbtines^ 817. Perge, spoken to Crito. Tnm, "Moreover." 
is = the father of Chrysis (925), and also illo. scsc, the ship- 
wrecked merchant. 

928. Crito's failure to remember the name instantly dismays 
Pamphilus. 

930. Rhamnusinm, "from Ehamnus," a well-known division 
{^rnios) of Attica. Crito is not so certain about the name of the 
dead merchant as about the place from which he came. Inp- 
piter, an expression of great surprise, quite diflfcrent from the 
common by-words pol^ edepol^ or hercle, Crito's information has 
come home very closely to Chreraes. 

932. cam, Glycerium. The subject of aibat refers to the dead 
merchant. 

933. Ccrtc meast: Chremcs is the brother of the dead mer- 
chant. This astonishes Crito, Simo, and Pamphilus in turn, each 
a little more than the one before him. 

934. Noram ct scio, " I knew (him) and know (that he was 
your brother)." The object of scio is Chremes's statement just 
uttered. 

936. nnnc primnm defines postiUa more clearly, " now for the 
first time since then." 

937-939. Pamphilus's joy is too great to be kept quiet. His 
Glycerium is a daughter of Chremes. What could be luckierl 
tnam inneniri^ " found to be your own daughter." mnltimodis^ 
"for more reasons than one" — that is, for the sake of himself 
and Pamphilus as well as on Chremes's account. This encour- 
ages Pamphilus to edge in with credo^pater, He wants the fact 
emphasized at once, without any further doubt or debate. 

940. scmpnlns^ lit. " a sraall stone," " a slight obstacle." mc 
malc habct^ " worries me." Comp. Jioc male hdbet uirum, 436. 

941. " You deserve (to be worried) for your scruples." odinm 
= odiosus homo. Comp. Plautus (Truc. 320) odium eccum pro- 
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greditur meum, "there goes my lete noirP^ nodam in scirpo 
quaeris^ " (for) you're looking for a knot in a bulrush," is the 
reason for Pamphilus's exclamation digmis es cum ttia religimie. 
The expression nodum in scirpo quaeris is proverbial, and occurs 
in Ennius and Plautus as well as here. scirpua means a smooth, 
jointless, flexible osier or rush used in plaiting mats. 

943-945« As Crito tries to recall what was the name by which 
Glycerium was known in her earlier life Pamphilus grows im- 
patient. He knows it well enough and calls it out to Chremes. 
Notice that after Fasibnlast^ Ipsa east and East are almost 
simultaneous. The recognition is immediate. ** Cest un jeu 
de thsatre " (Mme. Dacier). 
946. Paraphilus is now very bold with his miliens audiui, 
947* Qnid restat? "Is there anything to be said, after all 
this ?" The cause for Simo's anger is taken away. 

948. res ipsa, the fact that Glycerium is a daugliter of 
Chremes. Which daughter made but little diflference to Simo, 
though all the diflfereuce in the world to Pamphilus. 

949. Pamphilus turns to Chremcs as to a judge in court. His 
case is one de uxore, whom he has acquired by possessio (=ita ut 
poasedi). This possessio made out a good prima facie case for 
him, but to be made perpetual needed confirmation from the 
proper authority. Cansa optnniast^ ** your case is excellent." 

950. alind : Chremes uses this word facetiously in a double 
sense ; '* something else " as some other way of settling the ques- 
tion, or " something else " needed to make complete the present 
settlement, namely, a dowry. Pamphilus is a little disconcerted, 
for he stupidly thinks of the first possibility, and asks nempe idf 
" oh ! it's that, is it ?" with forced and uneasy cheerfulness. Simo 
is quicker, and humorously says scilicet, " of course," which means 
one thing to Pamphilus and another to Chremes. Chremes 
promptly relieves Pamphilus by the distinct dos^ PamphiUy a way 
of directing his attention expressly to the second meaning of 
aliud, Comp. for a somewhat similar instance ego^ Pamphile in 
675. 

951. Decem talenta^ a large dowry. Chremes is as generous 
now as when lie first oflfered his daughter (101). 

952. hand nosse^ either because so many years had elapscd, 
or perhaps because she had never met Crito. transferri^ " car- 
ried across," bccause of her delicate condition. 

953-956. Simo waxes witty as Pamphilus appeals in behalf 
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of Davus. Haad ita iussi, " tliafs not as I ordered, tben." He 
plays on tlie double meaning of 7'ectey taking it iu a diffcrent 
sense tlian Pamphilus intended. 

Sc. 5. 

At the closc of the last scene Pamphilus is left alone on the 
stage. Poetic justice has been meted out all around except to 
Charinus and to Philumena, who (as Donatus insists in a father- 
ly way) in fairness ought to be provided for also. 

957, 958. lambic octonarii. The rest of the play (through to 
981) is in trochaic septenarii. 

959-961. An Epicurean sentiment uot uncommon in tbe comic 
poets who foUowed Menander, the avowed admirer of Epicurus. 
Epicurus taught that the gods dwelt in perfect happiness, un- 
troubled by any sorrow. Inasmuch as their happiness, to be 
perfect, must be free from any danger of extinction, it was also 
immortal. Pamphilus, in the possession of a perfect joy, reasons 
that his immortality is therefore assured, if only no new grief 
shall ever intervene. Corap. deorum uitam apti mmus (Heaut. 
693), deiLS sum »i hoc itast (Hec. 843), inm^ortalitas mihi datast 
(Plaut. Merc. 603). 

962. potissamam, " above all." See 454. 

964. Notice the double alliteration. solide solam, " through 
and through." gaadia, cognate acc. Cicero has preserved ut 
8uum gaudium gauderemus (Ep. ad Fam. 82) in a letter of 
Caelius. 

Sc. 6. 

965. Enter Davus, whom Simo has just unbound. Pamphile 
is vcry rueful. 

967. More hominam, ^^as usual." 

969. As Pamphilus tells Davus the good news, Charinus, who 
has been standing by uunoticed, is naturally surprised and in- 
terested. 

971. Charinus can bardly believe bis senses. Nam ille som- 
niat ca qaae aigilans aolait is proverbial in its origin. Comp. 
credimus^ an qui amant^ ipsi siM somnia fingunt f ( Virg. Ecl. VIIL 
108) and 8abini quod uolunt somniant (Livy, VI. 21). 

973. Solas est qaem diligant di, "be's tbe darling of the 
gods," " tbere never was sucb a boy." Salaos sam : Charinus^s 
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first thought is always for himself. Comp. 305, 306, 318, 319, 
347, 370, 625-641, 698, 709, 710. 

975. in tuis secnndis^ "in your good-fortune." secundis is 
neutcr. Comp. omnia mea occulta ( Heaut. 575 ) and tua iusta 
(Phorm. 280). 

976, Taos est, "in your hands,'' "tout ^ vous" (Mme. Da- 
cier). 

977« Memini^ "ril keep it in mind." The present expresscs 
a nearer intention than the future would indicate here. 

980^ 981« Ne exspectetis dum exeant liac is spoken to the 
audience as Davus lingers an instant before leaving. The be- 
trothal of Charinus to Philumena behind the scenes is a device 
of Terence to avoid violating more than was necessary the exam- 
ple of Menander. Contrary to this example Terence had added 
to the original a second pair of lovers to give more action by 
means of a by-plot. This being accomplislied, Charinus is dis- 
posed of at the end with all possible promptness. desponde- 
bitnr^ of course, refers to Philumena. «• Plandite : <i> stands for 
the last speaker in the play — the cantor, or singer — who aroso 
and formally closed the play by this signal for applause. Comp. 
the statement of Horace, dojiec cantor ^^ ws pZavdite^^ dicat (Ep. ad 
Pisones, 155). 

ALTER EXITVS. 

This second ending of the "Andria" does not oocur in the 
older manuscripts of Terence, but is found in several which do 
not antedate the tenth century. It is, however, an ancient end- 
ing, and was known to Sulpicius Apollinaris (earlier than 150 
A.D.), and to Donatus and Eugraphius, who doubted its genuine- 
ness. In commenting on tu, Daue^ abi domum (978), Donatus 
says hi uersus (982-1002) usque ad illum ^^gnatam tibi meam 
uxorem^^ (1002) negantur Terentii esse^ adej ut in plurimis exem' 
plari^us honis non inferantur — a remark which throws light 
on the absence of the second ending in our best MSS., all of 
"which, though later than Donatus, are derived from earlier cop- 
ies. Eugraphius rejects the endiiig on internal grounds; ita 
enim integritasfiet seraus sublatis versibus qui intus gesta retine- 
Ifant (982-1002). 

The ending is devoted to settling the affairs of Charinus sat- 
isfactorily and in considerable detail. Although tlie literary 
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quality of these vcrscs is not so finished as that of the play in 
general, there is yct nothing necessarily inconsistent with the 
supposition tliat it is the draft of an earlier ending which Ter- 
ence abridged later. The settlement of Charinus's aflfairs is of 
no sufficient dramatic value to be spread out at length, and it 
uunecessarily extends the play beyond tlie limits set by Menan- 
der in his 'Avbpia. Tlie sliorter ending (977-981) may thus have 
been substituted later by Tereuce himself. On the other hatid, 
we need to consider tliat 982-1002 have come down to us entire- 
ly apart from the best extant MSS., that their text is corrupt in 
many places and almost hopelessly so in 994, 995, that their lit- 
erary value is lower than the average of Terence, and that they 
close in iambic senarii, whereas tlie regular ending of every play 
in Terence is in trochaic septenarii. Accordingly Ritschl is of 
the opinion that the second ending is the work of some poet a 
little later than Tcrence. Dziatzko and Braun consider it much 
later. 



METEES OF THE ANDEIA. 



PBOiXHiva, 1-37, iambic senarii. 
AcT I. Sc. 1, 28-171, iambic aenarij. 

Sc. S, 172-175, iambic octoDariL 

176, " quatemarius. 

177, " octonarius. 
178, 179, trochftic septenarii. 
180-IS5, iambic octoQarii. 
196-188, " flenarii. 
199-305, " octoQarii. 

Sc. 3, 206-214, iambic octonarii. 



8c. 5, 236-339, iambic octonaril. 

240, " quatcroariua, 

241, 243, trochaic scptenarii. 
343, iambic octonarias. 
244, " qiittterDarius. 

345, trochaic septenariua. 

346, " quaternorius. 
247-351, " Beptenarii, 

253, iambic quntcrnarius. 
353-255, " octonarii. 
256-360, trocliaic septcnarii. 
261-269, iambic octonarii. 
370-298, " eenarii. 
299-300, " septenariL 

ACT II. Sc. 1, 301, trochaic octonarius, 
302, " scptenariua, 

803, 304, inmbic Beptenarii. 
305, trocliaic octonorius. 
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AcT II. Sc. 1, 306, trochaic septenarius. , 

307, " octonarius. 

308, " septenarius. 
309-316, iambic octonarii. 

317, trochaic septenarius. 

318, iambic senarius. 
319-337, trochaic septenarii. 

Sc. 2, 338-374, trochaic septenarii. 

Sc. 3, 375-383, trochaic septenarii. 
384-393, iambic senarii. 
393-403, " octonarii. 

Sc. 4, 404-411, iambic senarii. 

Sc. 5, 413-458, iambic senarii. 

AcT III. Sc. 1, 459-480, iambic senarii. 

Sc. 3, 481-484, bacchiac tetrameter acatalectic. _ 

485, iambic quaternarius. 

486, " senarius. 
487^96, " octonarii. 
497, 498, " senarii. 
499-509, " octonarii.* 
510-516, trochaic septcnarii. 

517, " quatemarius. 

518-533, " septenarii. ' 
634-533, iambic senarii. 

Sc. 3, 533-536, iambic octonarii. 

537, " quaternarius. 

538-574, " senarii. 
675-580, " septenarii. 

Sc. 4, 580, 581, iambic septenarii. 
583-604, '* octonarii. 

605, " quaternarius. 

606, " octonarius. 

Sc. 5, 607, 608, trochaic octonarii. 
609, " septenarius. 

610-630, iambic octonari. 
631-634, trochaic septenarii. 

* Fleckeisen scans 506 as a septennria!*. Bat see note on 506 for tbe reasons 
why It is to bc regardod as an octouurias. 
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ictylic tef rameter acatalectic. 
, ttic tetraiiioter acolaloctie. -- 

635, trochaic sei^tenariiia' (with pauaea). 

638, iambic quatemairill^ 
637, 638, baccliiac tetrametcr acntalectic. 
639, 640, trochaic septcnarii. 
641, 843, iamliic octonarii. 
643-649, trocbaic septeDarii. 
650-654, ianibic octonarii. 
655-681, " senarii. 
683, 683, " septenarii. 

8c. 3, 684-715, iambic septenarii, 

8c. 3, 716-739, iambic Benatii. 

Sc. 4, 740-795, iambic aenarii. 

8c. 5, 796-819, iambio Benarii. 

AcT V. Bc. 1, 830-841, trochaic aeptcnariL 

Sc. 3, 843-856, trocliaic Beptenarii. 
857, iaoibjc octonarius. 
858, 839, trocbaic aeptenarii. 
860-863, iambic octoDarit. 
864, trociiaic acptcQarius. 

866-871, " senarii. 

Sc 3, 873-895, iambic senarii. 

896-903, trocliaic aeptenarii. 



Sc.6, 964-981, trocbaic Bepteuarii. 



;e lo openlng nola o( Atl IV. ec L 



TEXTUAL NOTES— ANDRIA. 



The didaacalia follows the arrangement of Dziatzko. 

8« adaortite^ MSS. and Priscian. Donatus has animadvertete 
— Legitur et " adtendite,'*^ This latter is the reading in Umpfen- 
bach. 

103« The MSS. yield Qnid igitnr obstat^ quor non nerae 
flant. This exceeds by one entire foot the proper Jength of the 
verse. Either igitur or uerae sliould be excluded. Umpfenbacli 
excludes igitur^ but Bentley and others exclude uerae. 

171* It is hard to decide here bctween seqnor and seqnar. 
Against Priscian's reading and the analogy of seqvxyr elsewhere, 
I have followed DEP, Donatus (as quoted by Priscian), and 
Bentley. 

182. Vt inserted by Umpfenbach according to Bentley'8 con- 
jecture ; otherwise the iambic metre cannot be preserved. Comp. 
ut ne impune in no8 inluseris. 

21 3« perii is punctuated in Umpfenbach w senserit, periiy aut 
etc. But perii is inteijectional (as Bentley stated), and should 
be punctuated to show this. See notes. 

214. Umpfenbach follows the MSS. except for the omission 
of me after praeeipitem. Partly on metrical and partly on gram- 
matical grounds Bentley alters the first part of the verse to qua 
iure qua me iniuria, which makes the line sound in metre and 
style, but is not deducible from the MSS., nor does it fit with the 
comment of Donatus (hoc proverUale est) so well as Guyet*s con- 
jecture qua iure quaque iniuria — a reproduction of the prover- 
bial Koi iiKaicds KdbiKCds of the Greeks. 

224. fabnlast^ Umpfenbach, on the ground thsit fdbulae in thc 
MSS. is fabula e z=fdbula est^ orfabulast. 

225* See notes. 

243* Fleckeisen reads dat operam for operdm dat. This is 
an arbitrary revereal made by Bentley in consequence of his re- 
moving the interrogative -n from itan so as to change the Yerse 
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from a question to a plaln assertion. He makes the change on 
purely subjective grounds {n toUas interrogatwnem meliua pra- 
cedet sententia), and is then forced to change operdm dat from 
metrical necessity and in violation of the obviously enclitic 
character of dat in this place. 

255. Abi • • • abi^ Umpfenbach, Fleckeisen. dM,., dbi^ Bent- 
ley, Wagner, Spengel, Dziatzko. 

260. diuorse^ Donatus and some MSS. 

265. In the MSS. ms aliquid occurs bcfore de illa* Bentley 
has expelled aliquid and shifted me to follow de illa, 

28 7 • Umpfenbach and Dziatzko read inutiles, following Pris- 
cian. Donatus appears to have utiles^ which agrees with the 
MSS. I have followed Bcntley and Fleckeisen in their adher- 
ence to utUes. 

289« Qaod ego te per liaiic dextram is the MSS. order. 
Donatus has the same, with ego omitted. Umpfenbach^s read- 
ing, however, gives the order accepted by most modem editors 
later than Bentley. See notes. 

296^ fidei; Umpfenbach. 

302^ Fleckeisen has ei misero. 

320» The MS. reading neque anxili copiam makes a bad 
hiatus after neque and an arbitrary lengthening of the penult 
of auxili, Eugraphius gives the reading ad auxUium copiam, 
whicli is grammatically unusual but metrically perfect, and Tvas 
adopted by Bentley. 

330« ne ntiqnam^ Wagner. 

353. prendit is a dissyllable in Terence, unless this be an ex- 
ception (as Spengel thinks it is). In Plautus the trisyllabic ^re- 
hendo is common. 

359« snspicio and snspitio are both correct, though Fleckeisen 
formerly argued in favor ofmspitio as the only correct form. 

368^ Gliremi^ Fleckeisen. 

37 2^ necessns is the generally accepted conjecture of Lach- 
mann for necem of the MSS. According to the Bembine MS. 
Terence employs necemts before a consonant. Comp. necemt» 
fuit (Eun. 998) and ut sit necessus, CL. m^rito te amx> (Heaut. 

860). 

376, 377, In Umpfenbach 377 = 376 and 376 = 377. 

395, 396^ See notes. 

398« Alia, MSS. Aliam, Donatus. Bentley adopted aliam 
on the ground that it is the coutrast to inopem (396). His words 
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are rectum tamen est " allam,''^ cum dote scilicet; non ut ^^inopem 
inveniet." 

414, Bentlcy rejects tliis as spurious because dicit Byrria se 
Pamphilum sequi '•'huc''^ {id est in scaenam) tenientem, "^wc" is 
Bentley^s conjecture for lianc on the ground that it is absurd to , 
speak of Byrria as followiug Pamphilus. But hunc does not 
refer to Pamphilus (see notes). If it did, Bentley's rejection of 
the line would have more substantial weight (see notes). Mod- 
em editors retain the line, although Wagner follows Bentley and 
considei-s propterea id (whicli he calls "a nasty pleonasm") an 
additional reason for rejecting it. But see Spcngers ** Andria," 
s. V. 414. 

420. nidere^ Wagner, Fleckeisen. Donatus has the com- 
ment aut ^^memor sum me vidisse^^ aut ^'•memini xideri,^^ non 
" viderey 

434. Umpfenbach adds % after Davus's answer. Bentley has 
Qnid, Dane, narrat? against all the MSS. 

439. As rearranged by Erasmus. Bentley's reading is propter 
hospitai hninsce consnetDdinem^ which is very faulty, though 
nearer the MSS. 

446. appnlit; Umpfcnbach. 

483. poste^ Umpfenbach. post, MSS., followed by Spengel 
and Dziatzko. poste is the conjecture of Fleckeisen made against 
the MSS. to save deinde from being scanned as a trisyllable. poste 
has no existence anywhere in Terence save as a conjectural sub- 
stitute for postea (Eun. 493) or post, It does, however, occur in 
Plautus occasionally. See Spengers note in this place for rea- 
sons in favor of demde, 

512. prinS; Umpfenbach, MSS. primnm^ Donatus, followed 
by Bentley and Fleckeisen. 

516. Probably an interpolation, as Fleckeisen and Ritter ar- 
gue. In one MS. 516 and 517 are run together into one verse. 
The flatness of 516 in the mouth of Davus is very evident. 

521. Apud veteres " tamenidem''^ integerfuit^ Donatus. 

560, 561. Wagner objects to closing the verse with et and 
the preceding elision. . He therefore expunges et, and to smooth 
out the grammatical difficulties thus created changes coniugio to 
c(?nii/^z, then inserts eum nftGT coniugi, and alters liberali to Hbe- 
ralis, He then adds, " The change is not, I hope, very violent." 
But in this line, where eyen Bentley could see no need of any 
emendation, we may certainly retain et, in spite of its infelicity, 
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ratber than wreck the whole of 561 and then be forccd to recon- 
struct it arbitrarily. 

605* ^ccnm uideo ipsnm with Braun, Fleckeisen, and Dziatz- 
ko. eccnm ipsnm nideo^ Umpfcnbach. 

C26, Hoc(c)ine, Bentley's reading. He says "««« " dbesse opor- 
tere, ne pro dactylo creticua fiat. The MSS. have hocinest. It 
looks as though the line started out to be cretic and then 
thinned down into dactylic metre. This is the only dactylic 
verse in Terence, and not a pure one at that, if we keep hod- 
nest of the MSS. 

633« A spurious line. 

638, ilii, Umpfenbach, following Donatus. iliic, MSS. 

650« conflanit, Umpfeubach, following Donatus. confecit^ 
MSS. Donatus's comment is ^^ confecit :''^ legitur et ^^ conflavitJ'^ 

663, 664. With Fleckeisen. The difficulty of reducing the 
octonarii of the MSS. to senarii is considerable, but probably 
necessary. 

704. habeo, Umpfenbach. The abruptness of ne erres needs 
stronger punctuation after hdbeo, 

705. Umpfenbach ends the verse with a full stop. 

747« Qnor me solam— ? following Spengers punctuation. 

793« uolnmus heni, Umpfeubach. ?iem is not in MSS. nolui- 
mu8 with Fleckeisen. 

807« appoli with Donatus and MSS. Priscian attests the read- 
ing attuli. 

814. Grandicnia, for grandiuscula of the MSS., is a conjecture 
of Fleckeisen to avoid unusual synizesis. 

816. libet, Umpfenbach, following D'GP'. licet, Donatus, 
Eugraphius, and BCD«EP». 

920, PERGET is the reading of the Bembine MS., pergit of 
Donatus. 

936« post ibl, Umpfenbach, following Lachmann's conjecture 
made against postilla of the MSS., in order to preserve the in- 
tegrity of the metre. Ritschl refuted Lachmann's rejection of 
poBtilla (Opusc. n. 271), but rearranged the line arbitrarily. I 
prefer to let poatilla stand, even in spite of its metrical infe- 
licity. 

969. PROPTEREA is the reading of A and almost every 
other MS., as well as of Donatus and Eugraphius. Bentley fol- 
lows Servius and reads eapropter. 

963. mallem, Umpfenbach. maiim, Calliopian MSS. 
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994, 995. These lines are vei^ cornipt and clepend on inferior 
MSS. See note on the Alter Exitua Andriae, p. 197. I have re- 
tained Umpfenbach^s reading, rather than Ritschrs, Tvhich is so 
largely conjectural. Mihi agissime is in the MSS. Hermann, 
and after him Fleckeisen, haye conjectured aeqnissume. 



END OF AXDBIA. 



THE HEAVTON TIMORYMENOS. 

DIDASCALIA. 

FoB the didascalicie in gencral, and for comments on LVDIS 
MECALENSIBVS, AEDILIBVS CVRVLIBVS, AMBIVIVS 
TVRPIC, MCDCS FECIT, MENANDRV, CLAVDI, and Tl- 
BIIS, see the notes on the didascalia of the "Andria." 

DVABVS DEXTRIS, *c. TIBIIS.— What precisely was the 
distinction between til>iae dextrae and tibiae sinistrae is not 
clear. According to Donatus the tibiae pares and also the 
tibiae imparea were each divisible into dextrae and sinistrae. 
Whether this refers to a double method of playing the flutes, 
or some right-hand and left-hand device in their respective con- 
struction, is not known. 

MANIVS IVVENTIVS and TITVS SEMPRCNIVS were con- 
suls 163 B.c. 



PERSONAE. 

See note on the personae of the "Andria." 

Syrus and Dromo are stock-names for sl.ives in other comedies 
besides the " Heauton timorumenos." In Terence, Chremes is 
always the name of a aenex and Sostrata of a mc^trona, The same 
is true in regard to other standard names in Terence. Pam- 
lus, Antipho, and Phaedria are always adulescentes, Bacchis a 
meretrix, and Canthara or Sophrona a nutrix. 



PERIOCHA. 

See note on theperiocha of the " Andria." 
T« 12» aliam : Not Bacchis, of course, or else we should find 
alteram, See v. 1065. 
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PROLOGVS. 

Tbis prologue, like the others of Terence, is occupied with 
answering thc attacks of his critics and in pleading for a friend- 
ly hearing. To accomplish both of these purposes the better 
this prologue is intrusted to an old actor, probably Ambivius 
Turpio, whose influence with the audience would naturally be 
greater than that of any of the young and inexperienced actors 
to whom the recitation of the prologue was ordinarily assigned. 
After a short introduction (1-9), in which the double object of 
the spcaker is stated in id primum dicam and deinde qmd ueni 
eloquar in v. 3, the remainder of thc prologue is occupied with 
the explanation of these two statements. Id primum dicam is 
unfolded in vv. 10-34 and deinde quod ueni in vv. 35-52. (For 
the critical difficulties in vv. 6 and 7-9, see the textual notes to 
this play). The metre of the prologue (as in all the other prol- 
ogues of Terence) is the iambic senarius. 

2« Poeta: See note on And. 1. 

3« Id refers to the clause quor . . . adulescentium, See note on 
id and 7w?c, And. 180. qaod ueiii = id propter quod ueni or quod 
ueni ut dicerem. Not "why I came," for then the subjunctive 
uenerim would be required. 

4. integra • • • integram^ an entire Latin play taken from 
one entire Greek play, without mixture of two Greek plays to 
make one Latin (contaminatio ; see note on And. 16). This is 
,better than to translate integer in the sense of "fresh" or "newly 
adapted," because integra is the technical contrast to contami' 
nata (Cic. Top. 18), and the natural adjective to use is noua (see 
nouam esse ostendi, 7, and nunc haec plane est pro noua^ Hec. 5) if 
"fresh" or "newly adapted" is meant. 

€• "Wrought out double from a single plot" in the Greek 
original. This does not necessarily imply that Terence took 
two Greek plays to make his one Latin comedy. The better 
interpretation is that he elaborated the simple plot of Menander 
by adding a side-plot of his own. In so doing he doubled the 
personae of Menander, making two senes^ two adulescentes, two 
serui^ and two amicae (Bacchis and Antiphila), instead of one. 
See note on 440. 

7. qni scripserit, Terence. 
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8. qnoia Graeca sit, Menander's, who composed tbe ^Eavrop 
Tt/iwpov/ievoj, from wbich this phiy is taken. 

9. id : See notc on 3 ; also note on And. 180. 

10« dabo, *'I will exphiin." This sense of dare is almost 
entirely preclassical and poetic. Comp. dabo, quo magia 
creda% (Phorm. 877) and filio lianc fabrvcam dal>o (Plaut. Bacch. 
366). 

11« Oratorem, "An ambassador" witb a verbal message or 
entreaty. This is an earlier meaning than that of *' orator " in 
the fuU sense. Thus in Ennius we find orator sine pace redit re- 
gique refert rem. 

12« Yostrum indiciDm fecit^ "He bas made the decision 
yours." They are to be the judges bcfore wbom lie appears as 
the actor or advocate in behalf of his client. 

13. a facundia, " in point of eloquence." So al ingenio im- 
probuB (PLaut. Truc. 833). This use of a or db with an ablative 
joined to a verb or adjective is to define more precisely tbe re- 
spect in which tbe verb or adjective is used. 

14« cogitare, " think out," " invent." In later Latin excogitare 
would be employed, but in tbe earlier stages of the language, 
before a full use of compounded words bad been developed, tbe 
uncompounded verbs bad to serve for the expression not only 
of their own simple meaning, but often also to supply the various 
modified senses afterwards marked more clearly by compounding 
with a preposition. commode^ " suitably," " happily." 

16. qnod^ acc. of specification. malinoli^ his literary enemies, 
cbief among whom was the maliuolus uetuapoeta (22), Lavinius. 
See note on And. 7. There are two charges made by these ene- 
mies. The first (introduced by nam quod, 16, and extending 
through V. 22) is brought by the maliuoU in general, and is to 
the effect that Terence was guilty of the practice of contaminatio. 
The second (introduced by tum quod^ 23, and extending tbrough 
V. 34) is brought by the maliuolua uetiis poeta, and accuses Ter- 
ence of depending, not on his own abilities, but on the help of 
his noble friends in composing his plays. His answer to the first 
charge is an admission of the fact and a justification of the prac- 
tice by reason of the example of tbe earlier Latin poets (bonorum 
exemplum, 20). See opening note to prologue of tbe '* Andria." 
He does not distinctly deny the second cbarge, probably from 
fear of offending his influential patrons, but appeals to his au- 
dience to be the judges as to wbetber it is true or not, and then 
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diverts tlieir attcntion (30-34) to the literary faults of his rival 
Lavinius. 

17« contamiuasse : Sce note on And. 16. 

19« deinde factnrnm antnmat^ ^^ means to do it still " (Col- 
man). neque , , , et or et , . , neque may be used as a pair of con- 
nectives when one of the clauses is affirmative. autumat is 
stronger than aio^ which is the regular opposite of nego. See 
"Eunuchus" (252), negat quisf nego ; altf aio. According to 
Aulus Gellius (XV. 3. 6) the force of autumo included not only 
aestumo^ but also dico^ opinor^ and censeo. It is the word of em- 
phatic assertion. 

20« bonomm exemplam^ Naevius, Plautus, Ennius. See note 
on And. 18. 

23« hnnc^ Terence. stndinm masicnm ( see also ara musica^ 
Phorm. 18) may mean either music or poetry. Here, of course, 
poetiy is meant. The construction ad studium after adplica^sse 
instcad of studio in the dative is a regular one in early Latin. 
See note on And. 1. 

24, Amicum=amicorum^ the principal young patrician friends 
of Terence, such as Scipio, Laelius, and Furius. ingenio^ "gen- 
ius;" natnra^ "talents." Tlie charge that the poet^s friends 
composed his plays for him is more definitely described in the 
prologue to the " Adclphoe" (15, 16) : 

isti dicunt mxilitioli^ homines nobilis 

hunc adiiUare adsidueque una scribere. 

25« Arbitriam^ "your decision," based upon existumatiOy 
" your judgment." 

26. oratos in the sense of exoratos^ " successfuUy entreated by 
the orator^^ (11), "persuaded." See note on cogitare^ 14. 

27« Supply efficere after possit. iniqnom • • • aequom (gen. 
pl.), here used in the sense of "unfriendly" and "friendly." 

20^ Antecedent of qni is iis understood. Nonarnm {fahula- 
rum) and spectandi are construed separatcly after copiam^ in- 
stead of conjointly. The regular construction would be nouarum 
(^fahularum ) spectandarum. 

30. iile, Luscius Lavinius. dictnm = id dictum esse, that is, 
that his plays are frec from fault. pro se, " on his belialf." pro 
as the opposite of contra. 

31, 32^ These lines are evidently a thrust at Lavinius for cer- 
tain faults in his plays. One explanation of the seruos currena 
(who was a common character in comedy ; see ne semper senwa 
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cuiTenSj 37) is that Terence rcbukcs Lavinius, not for employing 
in a play a slave running out of breath, but for making the popu- 
lu8 get out of his way. Why should the populus be subjected to 
the mad prank of a slave ? Another explanation is that what 
Terence rebukes is a sensational tendency in Lavinius, which 
was exemplified by an incident in one of his plays, wherein a 
slave, who belongs to an insane master, rushes wildly across the 
stage, perhaps pursued by his master. But what need of having 
him a slave to an insane master ? It is low literary taste and an 
unnecessary device. It is not wholly clear which view is to be 
adopted. 

36. Statariain^ supply/aSwTam, "a quiet play." The oppo- 
site oifabula motoria, " a lively play." According to Donatus 
(on Adel. 24), duo agendi sunt principales modi^ motorius et sta- 
tarius: ex quibus ille tertius nascitur gui dicitur ^iktos. The 
"Heauton timorumenos" and "Hecyra" may be classed as 
fahula statariae, the "Eunuchus" and "Phormio" as motoriae, 
and the " Andria " and " Adelphoe " as mixtae, or partaking of 
both characters. 

37-30. sernos currens, iratns senex, etc, are the stock char- 
acters of comedy. The cpithets currens^ iratus^ edax^ inpudens, 
auarus^ naturally indicate afahula motoria. 

40« Clamore sammo, cnm labore maxamo, "Parts that ask 
powers of voice and iron sides" (Colman). The noisiness of a 
Roman audience at 2ifabula motoria required great eflforts on the 
part of the actors if they were to be heard. 

41 • Mea refers to Ambivius Turpio. animnm indacite, " be- 
lieve." A compound in effect, like animum aduertere, 

45. gregem, " troupe." 

46. oratio, " style." 

47. In utramqne partem, that is, in the fdbula stataria as 
well as in the motoria, 

49. in animum induxi is like animum inducite (41), but dif- 
fers in construing animum as the acc. after in instead of as the 
object of induxi, 

51. in me^ abl. 
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ACTUS I. Sc. 1. 

Thc opening situation. Menedemus, some tliree moutlis be- 
fore the time when the play begins, had been so severe with his 
only son Clinia as to drive him away from home. He now re- 
grets his harshness and grieves for his son*s prolonged absence, 
and deprives himself of all the comforts of life in the meanwhile. 
He has sold his house and bought a small farm near Athens, 
where he lives frugally and subjects himself to hard labor. He 
is the self-tormenting father, the iavrbv TifjLcopov^epos from whom 
the play is namcd. 

Thc sccne opens on the farm late in the afternoon. Menede- 
mus, dressed in rough skins (as Varro statcs, De Re Rust. H. 11. 
41), is at work. His neighbor, Chremes, whose house is adjoin- 
ing, comes out to remonstrate with him. The wliole scene is in 
iambic senarii. 

53. nuper, in sense of adjcctive nupera, admodnm^ " up to 
this measure," " only," " quite." 

64. Inde adeo qnod^ "is due simply to the fact that." adeo 
intensifies the word it follows. inde^ thougb often temporal in 
meaning, also has a causal sense, " on this account," " from the 
fact." It is so used with quod. Comp. inde est quod^ *' on this 
account it is that" (Pliny, Ep. 7. 5). in proxnmo hic : in prox- 
umo defines hic more clearly. See note on huc uiciniae (And. 69). 
Comp. uM Glitipho hic est? (829), *' whereabouts here is Clitipho ?" 

55« fere with negative (jiec) = " scarcely." sane^ "indeed." 

56. me, by prolepsis; re&d facit me ut te moneam (see 84). 
Notice the double alliteration nel nirtns • • • nel nicinitajs. 
See note on And. 218. 

61^ 62. pro denm atqne hominnm fidem^ a common expres- 
sion (see And. 246), but fuller and stronger than pro deumfidem 
(And. 237). qnid nis tibi? See note on And. 375). The frag- 
ment of Menander's 'Eavroi/ Ti^(opovix€vos, on which 61 and 62 
are modelled, has been preserved — 

Trpdg Tijg 'AOtjvclQj daipov^Q ysyovcjg tTtj 
ToaavQ' ; bpov yap lariv i^ijKovTa aoi. 

By comparing the Greek and Latin it is easy to see how Terence 
translated Menander. He substitutes for irpos ttjs ^ABrjvas a form 
of adjuration common to Roman life, softens daipiovas (" are you 
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mad?") to quid uis tibif and quid quaerisf, runs the two state- 
ments as to Mcnedemus'8 age into one expression annos sexa- 
ginta natus es^ and possibly adds a toucli of his own by 
vleveloping ofiov (*'quite" or "at least") into aut plus eo^ ut 
tonicio in 63. 

64. neqae^ instead of aut, This, while a Greek construction, 
is also according to the principle that nemo may be followed by 
a negative conjunction where regularly a positive would be 
employed. So Cicero has nemo unquam, neque poeta neque 
(rrator fuit^ qui quemquam meliorem quam se arbitraretur (Ep. 
ad Att. XIV. 20). 

65. proindej a dissyllable in the poets, like deinde. proinde 
quasi, "just as though," is indistinguishable in meaning from 
perinde quasi, The only observable difference is that proinde 
quasi is more common in poetry and perinde quasi in prose. 
siet, old uncontracted form for sit, More frequent in Plautus 
than in Terence. 

66. officia^ acc. See note on And. 5. 

69. aliqnid ferre denique, "doing something or other, at 
any rate." Terence sometimes places denique^ in thc sense of 
*' allter all " or " at any rate," at the end of a sentence. So quid 
fit deniquef (Phorm. 121) and haec uerla huc redeunt denique 
(Eun. 158). 

72. qnantnm^ "how little." paenitet^ "I am displeased." 

74. in illis exercendis^ " in w^orking those slaves of yours." 
illis, of course, refers to Mcnedemus's slavcs, who are hcre re- 
ferred to for the first time by a demonstrative pronoun instead 
of directly by the word seruis. It is natural to suppose that 
Chremes, by some gesture, points to the slaves as they are at 
work, either in sight of the audience or off in the distance 
behind the scenes. 

75, 76. Menedemus answers not impolitely but still rather 
testily : Has Chremes nothing to do himself that he must meddle 
with other men's business? 

77. Probably the most famous line in Terence. Augustine 
prescrves the tradition as to its reception by the audiencc : cui 
sententiae ferunt etiam theat/ra tota^ plena stultis indoctisque, 
applausuisse (Ep. 51). It was highly praised by the ancient 
writers. Cicero says that if it were duly observed coleretur ius 
aeque db hominibus (De Leg. 12; see also De Fin. III. 19), and 
Seneca, habeamus in commune ad quod nati sumus (Ep. 95). It is 
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often used, eitlier in its original or in an altered form, by late^ 
Latin writers, and appears in modern literature. 

78. hoc, abl. percontari, "to be informed." 

79. Supply d before Uectnmst. 

80. Menedemus is somewhat appeased by Chremes's disclaimer 
of inteiference in his private concerns, and so makes no attempt 
to question his statement in 77-79. However, he defends his 
right to do as he has done on the ground of necessity, and rec- 
ommends Chremes to follow the same rule, thus hinting that 
Chremes should not meddle with him until he is forced, or at 
least invited to do so. usus est in Terence occasionally equals 
opus esL face, old imperative offacio, It is common in Plau- 
tus, but less so in Terence. See And. 680, 712. Similar also in 
early Latin are dice and duce^ instead of dic and duc, 

81. Chremes is not divertcd from his purpose by Menedemus'8 
second rebuflf. He asserts that no man is forced to torment him- 
self. Menedemus does not dispute this, except so far as applies 
to liis own case (mihi). 

82. Slquid laborist ( = lahori est ), noUem, *' If it distresses 
you, I wish I had not spoken." Chreuies speaks with regret as 
he sees Menedemus visibly distressed by the disclosure he has 
made in mihi. quid istuc molist ? as he sees Menedemus begin 
to weep. istuc mali, " that trouble of yours." On iatuc and the 
demonstratives generally, consult note on And. 43. 

84. fac me ut sciam : Sce 56. 

87. Hac quidem causa, qua dixi tibi^ ^^ ( Yes, I do, and) for 
the very reason I mentioned to you," in v. 86. qua dixi, by at- 
traction from quam dixi, 

88. rastros^ generally used in plural. A toothed hoe or a 
heavy rake, used for breaking and scraping the ground. istos 
rastros, *' that hoe of yours." 

89. Quam rem agis ? " What are you going to do ?" as Mene- 
demus begins work again. 

t)0. uociuom^ the earlier form of uaciuurru 
91. Non sinam, inquam: With these words Chremes takes 
away the hoe. 

93. Nunc loquere^ " Now tell me," after the hoe has been put 
out of reach. 

94. immo originally signifies " on the contrary," and may be 
either negative or positive. 

90. Corintho liic aduena^ " an immigrant here from Cor- 
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inth." e Corintho ond hic separately modify adttena, Corinth 
might naturally be suspected by Menedemus because of its 
notoriously immoral character. 

97. perdite^ " desperately." 

98. pro nxore^ " in place of a wife." 

100« animnm • • • aegrotnm: See note on And. 309. 
102^ haec is his son's conduct in general, more spccifically 
explained in 104. diatins^ " any longer." 
107^ te subject offacere understood. 

108, innenero : The future perfect expresses certainty of ac- 
complishment more clearly than the future. So iuuero^ 86. 

109, IIO^ adeo intensifies nulla, "from nothing else in the 
world." See note on inde adeo, 54. istnc, neuter of istic. In 
istuc aetatis { = id aetatis) it is accusative. Comp. id aetatis iam 
mmuB (Cic. Ep. ad Fam. 6. 20). 

111, 112. Aflter the downfall oi Greek liberty it became a 
common practice for Greek soldiers to hire themselves out in 
service, especially in the wars in Asia Minor. In this way young 
men, whose prospects at home were unpromising, would often 
seek to repair their fortunes by going to war abroad. regem 
means some successor of Alexander the Great. 

113^ adeo here is part of the standard phrase of Terence adeo 
rea rediit, lit. " the matter has come to this (point)." According 
to Donatus the expression is used of things which turn out worse 
than was expccted : " rediise res " didtur quum aliquid peius ex- 
pectatione contigit ( Comm. on Pliorm. 55 ). Comp. adeon rem 
rediise, ut periclum etiam afame mihi sitf "has it come to this 
pass, that I am iu danger of starving also?" (980). 

118^ Qnid ais? See note on And. 137. 

IIO^ etsi and also nisi are sometimes used adversatively to 
restrict or correct a previous statement. Thus arnbo accusandi: 
et« = "you are both to blame; and yet (though you are to 
blame )." For nisi comp. ecce autem de integro : nisi quidquid est 
uolo scire, " here it is all over again ; still, whatever it is, I wish 
to know about it " (Adel. 153). tamen is ordinarily the correl- 
ative in the leading clause of the concessive senteuce to some 
such particle as quamquam or quamuis in the subordinate clause. 
Its regular position is first in its clause or else immediately after 
some prominent word which it renders emphatic. An example 
of the first position is quamuis sit mxigna (exspectatiof, tamen eam 
uinces (Cic. De Rep. 1. 23), and of the second quamquam dbcit a 
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culpa^ mspicione tamen non caret (Cic. pro Rosc. Am. 20), " he'3 
not free from suspicion at any rate," or " anyhow." The use of 
tamen in illud acceptum tamen, *' his undertaking at any rate," 
is similar to this latter example and occurs occasionally in Ter- 
ence. See 678 and 1013. 
r 120. non iiistrenni^ " no spiritless." 

121. conscii^ " confidants." 

123. prae aegritndine: See note on And. 825. 

126. sedulo : See note on And. 679. 

127. Faciebant: See note on And. 627. 

128-131. liaec anticipates the quotation which follows. See 
note on And. 180. mea solius • • • cansa: ?wei, the genitive of 
the personal pronoun, is never joined with causa to express " for 
my sake," but the possessive mea in agreement is employed. 
This is true of the otlier possessive pronouns. mea causa, tua 
causa^ etc, are fixed expressions. solius is genitive in agreement 
with the idea contained in mea (=mei). Cicero has m^a unius 
opera. sint • • • uestiant . • • faciam, subjunctives in questions . 
of doubt which contain a negative implication. gnatnm unicum : 
gnatua is a son by h\vi\\^ filius (41) a son either by birth or adop- 
tion. 

133. idonens ad is less common than idoneus qui in Terence. 

134. Eum is grammatically superfluous, but helps the clear- 
ness of the narration by its recalling gnatum unicumj which has 
been somewliat obscured by the digression in 132, 133. eum. . . 
miserum^ " poor fellow !" 

136, Si id faciam refers to allowing things to continue as 
pictured in his questions in 129-131. usque in its strict sense 
means " all the way along," " continuously," and often intensifies 
some other adverb. Thus dum here = "so long as " and usqu^ 
dum^ "just so long as." interea usque (13d) is in contrast to 
usque dum in this line. 

138. supplicium dabo^ "exnct punishment." dare is used 
in Terence in a variety of senses. U€rl)a dare, " to give mere 
words" = "to deceive" (And. 211), turhis dare^ "to make 
trouble" (Eun. 653), pai^w (uerdis) dare, "to explain briefly" 
(10), are several of the more peculiar uses. 

14:0^ prorsus^ "at once." See note on And. 176. 

141. Nec uas nec uestimentum^ a general expression for all 
the mova%les in housc-furniture. uasa referred primarily to 
vessels employed as utensils aud later to plate aiso. uestimenta 
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includes not only clothing, bnt draperies and coveringa, such 
as rugs, curtains, cushions, and tapestries. conrasi omnia^ ^^ I 
scraped up all " (Cohnan). 

143. snmptnm exercerent^ ** work out their expense." 

144« Comp. uirginem producit, uendit (Eun. 134). inscripsi^ 
** I wrote upon the house a notice," " I advertised." 

145« Aedis mercede^ not "for sale/' as merces nieans rent. 
Comp. mercedes hcibitatioTiem annuae (Caes. B. C. III. 31). Hence 
supply with aedia^ not uenales^ but conducendas, Bentley's re- 
mark is very apt : non emendas aedes incripsit, sed mercede condu- 
eendas ut si redieritjilius, ipse in urbem redire posset. qnasi with 
numerals = " about." ad with numerals indicates an approach 
to the nuniber stiited, but something still below it. quasi ad, 
"somewhere near." talenta: See note on And. 451. Terence 
rarely alluiles to Koman money, but to the Greek obolus (And. 
369), mina (475), drachuma (And. 451), or talentum (And. 951). 
The Koman nummus (606) occurs occasionally. 

147, 148« tantisper • • • dnm = usque dum. See note to 136. 
flam, "make myself." miser here refers to the inteuded eflfect 
of Menedemus's unsparing hard labor. Jiain miser accordingly 
is nearly " weary myself " 

154^ hoc, supply est nere, in the true and natural family 
relationship, lience " harmoniously." 

158« peccatnm a me maxnmnmst^ '^ thc fault is grcatest on 
my side." 

159. at : See note on And. 666. recte spero, supply euentura 
omnia in accordance with Chremes's last statemeut haec euenis- 
sent^ 157. 

161« faxint: The old fut. ind.faxo and the pres. suhj. faxim' 
are rare outside of early Latin. They are naturally appropriate 
in invocations of the gods. Similar is at tihi di dignumfactis 
exitium duint {—dent) (And. 666). Chremes's reply,/aci>n^, 
naturally takes the less solemn form. 

162. Dionysia, tol Aiovva-iaj the festival of Bacchus of the 
Grecks, afterwards celebrated by the Romans as the Bacchanalia, 
which soon became so tumultuous and licenjious that the Senatc 
passed a decree proliibiting them in 186 b.c. Plautus, in his 
plays issued before this prohibition, refers to them as Bacchana- 
lia, but in his hitcr plays as Dionysia — the less offensive term. 
Terence always speaks of Dionysia. apnd me sis uolo^ a famil- 
iar form of invitation to dinncr. Plautus CStich. 515) has cras 
10 
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me eritis et tu et ille cum uostris nxoribuSy "you^re to dine witb 
me to-morrow, both of you, with your wives." 

1685 164« aliqnantulam; '^just a little.^' Chremes makes a 
skilful appeal. Without opposiug Menedemus's general deter- 
minatiou ( comp. ^ar<^n«, 139), he begs him to make a slight 
exception, aliquantulum tihi parce, and then urges the desire of 
his absent son, instead of pressing his own request. 

166. Sicine = sice (sic) + ne, See note on And. 151. 

167« £t tn^ exit Menedcmus. 

168. ut diei tempus est, " as the time of day goes." Comp. 
vt 8unt humana, " as human affairs go " (552). 

169« Tempust monere, " it's high time to remind." For the 
construction tempust monere comp. tempus est concedere, ** it's high 
time to leave " ( Hec. 597 ). hunc ulcinum, " my neighbor." 
See note on And. 43. 

170. domi means, of course, at Phania's house. Chremes is 
to bc supposed to step out an instant and then return with the 
news that Phania had already left and was now at his house for 
dinner. This seems better than to suppose a house of Phania 
on the stage, as Phania never appears in the play and is not 
even mentioned except in this passage. 

171. monitore, "a prompter." Thc word seems to have two 
senses, one theatrical and the other taken from the custom ot 
sending around a servant to notify invited guests just before 
the dinner-time tliat the feast was ready. Chremes means that 
Phania is quite sure to appear on time and do his part well 
"whenever a dinner is involved. Hc needs no monitor in either 
sense. 

173. adeo intensifies iho. intro defines hi?ie. crepuerunt: 
crepare is to knock on a door from the inside before coming out. 
This was to give warning to passers-by on the narrow sidewalks. 
pultare is to knock from thc outsidc. 

Sc. 2. 

Thc door of Chremcs^s house opens and his son Clitipho ap- 
pears. He pauses a moment to call back to Clinia, the supposed 
absent son of Menedemus, who is within. As he steps out he is 
met by Chremes, his father. 

The metre of the play, which has been in iambic senarii up to 
this point, now changcs into somcthing livclier. Thc first six 
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lincs (175-180) are in varied trochaic metres, and is f(»llowed 
by iambic octonarii, which contiuue through the rest of the 
scene and act. See opening of note to And. 178, 179. 

175* hand qnaqnam is made emphatic by etiam, and may be 
rendered *' by no means." cessant^ " they^re slow in coming." 
The subjcct of cessant refers to the persons expected by Clinia. 
These are his mistress, Antiphila, for whose sake lie has stolen 
back from his exile, and Dromo and Syrus, the two slaves who 
bave been sent into Athens to fetch her. 

176* illam^ Antiphila. 

177. mittas^ "let go," the original meaning (Wagner). 

182. Qnid alsl '* What T' in surprise. See note on And. 137. 

184. familiaritas, " intimacy.-' 

185. amplins^ "more urgently." 

186. Vt . . . obicerem^ " break the joyful news," cxpresscs the 
purpose oiut nobUcum esset (185). 

187. Cane faxis^ "take care." See note on 161 and And. 
753. 

188. qnid se faciat: See note on And. 614. modo^ "just 
now." 

189. animnm amicae . • • nt sit^ by prolepsis for ut animua 
amicae sit See And. 377. se erga^ by aniistrophe for erga se, 

190. niiserc amat^ now that Clinia is in distress, gives a woe- 
begone look to his love for Antipliila, not quite so cheerful as 
his first desperate love-making before he ran away. Then ille 
amare coepit perdite (97). Now he is evidently in the dumpa. 

192. minns, " less so." 

195, 196. Cliremes lovcs to give advicc to others and to in- 
dulge in wise platitudes. He waxes proverbial with his son, just 
as he had with Menedemus before. See 77-79 and elsewhcre in 
Sc. 1. 

197. Immo : See note on 9i. inportnnns^ "churlish," "cross." 

199. Illlcine? " What? he!" in surprise to see Menedemus so 
misundei*stood. illicine = illice + ne (see 1G6). The rest of this 
line is spoken aside. hunc and illi contain the double contrnst 
"this one here on the stagc" and "that one in the house,"and 
" my son " and " his sou." See note to And. 43. 

200. Clitipho wants to know what his father has been saying 
aside. Chremcs pretends to tell him and seizes the chance to 
lecture him under the pretence of criticising Clinia. mansnm 
(esse) oportnit: Scc note on And. 339, 
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201. praetcr^ "beyond," ia coniparative sensc. iniqnior 
praeter eius lubidinem^ " severer tban be liked." 

204. qnod (acc.) refers to illum durum (esse). Notice tbe 
directive force of in in insiinnlat^ "falsely cbarges against 
biin." 

205. panlo, " in a small degree," bence " in regard to little 
ofFences," Modifies tolerabilis^ "tolerant." Altbougb it is 
difficult to find otber instances of tolerabilis in tbis active 
sense, instead of its passive meaning "endurable," yet Cicero 
uses tbe adverb tolerabiliua actively, and somc otber adjectives 
in 'hilis occur in tbe same way. Comp. tbe use of placabilis, 
"pleasing" (Adel. 608, Pborm. 961); dissociabilis, "estranging" 
(Hor. Odes, I. 3. 22). qni est liomo, *'even if one is." qui is 
ablative, *'in tbe case of one wbo;" and is conditional in force. 
homo used l)otb as a pronoun and in its gencral sense. It refera 
to parenium (204). 

206. Notice tbe cbiastic arrangement. conninarier : For tbe 
ending 4er see end of note on And. 203. 

207. snnt, " tend." 

209. consilia eonseqni consimilia, a solemn platitude ex- 
pressed pompously witb tbe belp of alliteration and assonance. 

210. Scitnmst, "it's a sbrewd tbing." Cbremes tbinks to 
toucb up Clitipbo by suggesting tbat if lie is brigbt at all be 
will follow tbis advice. 

211. Ita credo, "I suppose so." A weary assent from tbe 
young man, wbo tbinks be bas been lectured enougb. 

214. a pneris: See note on aparuoh (And. 35). Also comp. 
amicus iam inde apuero (Adel. 440). 

215. adflnis construed bere witb a genitivc instead of tbe 
more usual dative. adfinis ad witb an accusative also occurs, 
but is rare. 

216. Translate qnae by *^ as." 

217. ne = nae. 

218. cognoscendi et ignoscendi : See note on Aud. 138. For 
tbe sense of locns see note on And. 154. 

220. adbibit plns panlo, ^'takes to drinking a little too 
mucb." adbibit means more tban bibitj and indicates drinking 
as a babit ratber tban a single act of drinking. Tbus Plautus bas 
quando adbibero adludidbo. Tum sum ridiculissimtcs (Sticb. 382). 

222. snrdo narret fabnlam, proverbial. narrare is less com- 
mon in tbe provcrl) tban cantare or canere. Tbus surdis auribus 
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eanere (Livy, XL. 8), cantabant surdo (Prop. IV. 8. 47), non canir 
mu8 surdis (Virg. Ecl. 10. 8). The Greek original is Trapa Koxfiov 
ab€iv. Horace may liave had this line of Terence in mind in 
narrare asello fabellam surdo (Ep, I. 2. 200). 

227. nobilis, "flaunting," " notorious." Comp. scelerefieri no- 
Ulis (Plaut. Rud. 619). This sense of nobilis is in keeping with 
the contrast intended with the modest privacy of ben^ et pudice 
eductam in the previous line. 
228« religiost dicere, " I scruple to say to her." 
229« Uoe mali : See note on id negoti^ And. 2. 



AcTUS II. 

The sccond act develops the love affairs of Clinia in a new 
light ; that is to say, in their connection with Clitipho. The 
first act was centred in the grief of Menedemus for his absent 
son, and in his son's secret return to liis mistress, Antiphila. In 
Clitipho's soliloquy, just at the end of the act (222-229), we gain 
a hint of something new, namelj'^, that Clitipho also has a mistress 
and all unknown to his father. This foreshadows the leading 
motive of the second act, and is a device frequently used in 
Terence, perliaps as a sort of cue to the audience, 

Sc. 1. 

The scene opens witli a complaint from Clinia that the slaves 
who liad been sent to fetch Antiphila out from Athens have not 
arrived. Something must have happened, he thinks. 

230« amore^ " my love " = " my mistress." amor often signi- 
fies the object of love as well as the love itself. Comp. 264, 351. 

231« mulier^ *' she," in pronominal sense simiiar to the cor- 
responding use ofhomo elsewhere. 

232« For the text of this line consult the Textual Notes at 
the end. 

234« Clinia: Clitipho calls out in alarm as he sees Clinia 
carelessly veuturing out of the house in full view of his own 
father's house opposite. 

235« £tiam is used in colloquial Latin in sudden remon- 
strances, whether in the form of commands or questions. etiam 
caues f = " won't you take care, now ?" This impatient injunc- 
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tion is extorted by Clinia^s second act of carelessness in calling 
out ei misero mihi (234). 

287« Pergin : On inteiTogativc verb-forms in Terence see end 
of note on And. 137. 

239« mores nialieram^ *' tlie ways of women." 

240. conantar^ " trying to start." In the same sense dbuiam 
conahar tibi occurs in Pliorm. 52. It would be hard to find a 
more suggestive word thau conantur to represent the inevitablc 
and useless bustliug about of the women preparatory to de- 
parture and their hurrying around after one thing and another 
just at the last moment. Bentley's comment is excellent : ele- 
ganter dictum: dum iturae sunt^ et non eunt; dum movent, sed 
nil promovent, 

241. Timeo^ " Pm afraid." Timeo as a neuter verb is not un- 
common in Terence. Comp. tibi timui male, " I was badly fright- 
ened for you" (531). Rcspira, " breathe casy." 

Sc. 2. 

The metres of this scene are vcry changeable. Consult the 
table of metres at tlie end. The main parts of Syrus's narration 
(265-311) and of his plan (340-380) are in iambic senarii. 

242. Ain tal See note on And. 137. Dromo and Syrus enter 
together and are conversing about their mastcrs' affairs. ser- 
mones eaedimas comcs from a Greek exprcssion for chatting 
or witty conversation. Tlie original is Koirreip rd prjfiaTa. Aris- 
tophanes has similar expressions in his "Clouds" (XcTrroXoyfli/, 
fiiaXfTZToXoyou/iai, etc), and yjrfvBrj Tifivciv occurs in Pindar. 

243. lUae sant relictae : Notice the plural. Syrus and Dromo 
had been sent to bring Antiphila only (191). But Syrus takes 
advantage of this crrand to do a stroke in behalf of his young 
master Clitipho, l)y bringing out his mistress as well as Clinia's. 
Malier tibi adest^ "therc she is!" For mulier comp.231. 

245« Miname miram: Dromo takes up thc conversation in 
answer to Syrus's last scntence. Ilencc supply sunt relicta^^ the 
principal verb of tliat sentence. impeditae^ " cncumbered " with 
impedimenta^ like an army with its baggagc. An army march- 
ing without baggagc was expeditus. 

246. illi = Antiphila. Clinia, who is always easily alarmed 
(see 177, 230, 236, 240), is frightened at Antipliihi's supposed ex- 
travagance, which is proof to him of her unfaithrulness. Men 
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rogas 1 " Why do you ask me ?" Clitiplio speaks sharply. Cli- 
nia is given to iinderstand he must not talk as though Clttipho 
would be sure to know why she had done so. 

247« Non oportuit {eas esse) relictas. qnid remm! "What 
a lot of things !'' Ei mihi : Clinia is weak-spirited enough. He 
is always groaning on the lcast provocation. See 234, 240, and 
Vae misero mihiy 250. 

248. Anrnm in Terence commonly means jewelry and occa- 
sionally money. The usual word for money is argentum, aurum 
and uestU taken together mean a woman^s wardrobe, both clothes 
and jewelry. Sce 286-288 and 451, 452. 

249* abi dnm : See note on And. 29. 

250, After qnid stas % Dromo leaves. 

251* Qnid istncl Qomi^.quid istuc malistf (82). qnae res te 
sollicitat anteni % " whafs the matter with ybu now ?" spoken 
irapatiently. autem indicates the sccond trouble of Clinia, as 
contrasted with his first. His first was the fear that Antiphila 
would never arrive. No sooner is he out of this by the help of 
Clitiplio, than he borrows new trouble from her suspected un- 
faithfulness. No wonder Clitipho is impatient. 

252. Yiden tn % " don't you see V ne sometimes = nonne. 

253« Vali, " Ah," an inteijection of surprise, generally coupled 
with some expression of joy, grief, anger, or disappointmeut. 
Comp. uahy tardua e*, "pshaw ! you're slow " (776). 

254. Syrus approaches nearer and nearcr the two young men. 
He is talking to himself. aedes nostrae is, of course, Chremes's 
house, where both Clitipho and Syrus live. 

255. Notice the force of com-edent and e-bibent^ used in- 
stead of the simple verbs. qnid erit miserins: The neuter 
finely expresses Syrus's contempt for Chrcmcs and his conse- 
queut delight at his coniing troubles. 

256. Inppiter, a more serious form of adjuration than the 
common pol^ edepol^ ecastor, or hercle. Comp. And. 930. 

257. interea loci, "in the meantime." Comp. te interea loci 
cognoui (Eun. 126). The sense of hci in this expression seems to 
be the result of a change from its original idea of space, through 
that of place or circumstance (comp. nihil est preci loci relktum, 
And. 601), to one of time. 

258. his malis, " my troubles." See note on And. 43. 

259. minns obseqnens^ " disobedient." 

260. Qnoins^ " on his account ;" anteccdent ofqui. cantabat : 
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cano and canto often iiiean to remind repeatedly. Thus cantile- 
nam eandem canisy " you're singing tlie same old song." Comp. 
Shakspeare^s "still harping on niy daughter" and Qoethe's 

"der ewige Gesang 
Der Jedem an die Ohren klingt, 
Den, unser ganzes Leben lang, 
Uns beiser jede Stunde siugt" (Faust. I. 4. 21-23). 

Plautus has diea noctes tibi canto ut caueaa (Trin. 287). 

2(>1. aspellere = a& -joeZZer^, a word peculiar to early Latin 
poetry. 

262. gratnm milii^ " agreeably done on my part." 

2(>o. te erga : Comp. ae erga, 189. 

271. alterae^ old form of dat. sing. fem., instead of alteri, 
alteri would have been ambiguous, as it could have refcrred to 
Dromo, who accopipanied Syrus (Wagner). 

272. Clitipho is aroused by alterae^ as he had not sent Syrus 
to bring more than one pcrson. Hcncc his demand Qnae namst 
altera. 

274. Post^ adv. istnc, acc. after ueniam. Clitipho grows 
impatient in propera. He suspects mischief. But Syrus takes 
plenty of time in telling what relates to Olinia at length (274- 
291). 

276. On fores and/m&w« (278) consult note on And. 580. 

276. qnaedani^ "an," indefinite. So quidam senex, And. 
221. 

277. se coniecit intro, "thrust liiraself in." 
281. ninlieri, *'her." See note on 231. 

284. ingenium ( acc. ) nt sit by prolepsis for ut ingenium 
(nom.) sit. 

285. oflfendo originally meant "strike against," and hence 
" encounter." " Offend " is a later figurative application of the 
original sense. The use of oflfendimns here is not unlike our 
colloquial " I struck him" in the sense of " I met him." 

287. annis^ an example of the old genitive of fourth declen- 
sion, contracted later into us. In Syrus's hands this seemingly 
artless line, with its modest opinor^ is made touching enough 
in its effcct on Clinia, and no doubt comical enough to the au- 
dience. 

288. qnae ornantnr sibi, " those who dress for themselves." 
289» mala re • • . mnliebri^ '^ feminine finery." This means 
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anything beyond the plainest clothing. Comp., for a similar 
description, Phorm. 105-107 : 

Nil dderat adiumenti ad pulchritudinem : 
Capillus pa^uSy nudns pes^ ipsa korrida^ 
Lacrumae^ uestitus turpis. 
The impossibility of assigning any regular construction to me 
has led to the belief tliat a line is missing. Accordingly a gap 
is assumed after 289. 

291. pax as an inteijection scarcely occurs outside of Plautus 
and Terence. ' It means " peace !" '* enough !" " there !" It is 
used to enjoin silence (as here on Clinia, who is about to speak), 
or else to end a controversy. Comp. pax : nil ampliuSy 717. 

292* conicias : Sec note on And. 602. conicere in came to 
mean to put one suddenly into any new condition, whether good 
or bad. 

294, 296. The agreement of these lines with the correspond- 
ing fragment of Menander's ^'EavTov TifjL<apovfi€vos is very close : 
l^ hrapiov ^ tKpkparo ^iKoirovtaQ irdvv 

Kai OepaTraivig yv pia, 

avrrj avvv^aivE pvirapCjQ diaKeinevri (Meineke, p. 844). 
297« lianc refers to the ancillula in 293. sordidatam et sor- 
didam, "ragged, dirty girl" (Colman). sordidatua rcfei*s to 
dress, aoi^didus to the pcrson. 

298, dominam, "a lady;" spoken in a general way. Politer 
on Syrus's part than amicam would Jiave been. 
300« demnnerarier : See end of note on And. 203. 

301. adfectant niam, *' would make their way." 

302, 303« gratiam . • • iuire, lit. " to entcr upon favor.'' catie 
ne/alsam gratiam studeas inire may be rendered " don't try in a 
false way to gain favor from me." 

304-308« Syrus's narration changes to the present tense. It 
is in natural response to the form of Clinia's excited question quid 
alt, ubi me nominas. redisse • • • rogare, " already returned," 
" now asked." The graphic way in which these tenses stand in 
contrast prepares us for the surprise and emotion of Antiphila. 

309. Ita timni: See notc on 241. Heihsim = sciebam, See 
note on seruihas, And. 38. 

310. nicissim: Clinia has had his turn with Syrus. It is now 
Clitipho's. illa altera, " that other woman " whom Syrus had 
casually mentioned some time ago (271). Clitipho renews his 
old question g[uae namst altera f (272) more emphatically. 

10* 
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311^ 312* Syrus is very matter-of-fact in his Addncimiis tnam 
Bacckidcm. Clitipho can hardly believe him. But Syrus is 
not in the least disconcerted. His repetition of Clitipho's ques- 
tion in quo ego illamf is just a little satirical and echoes Cliti- 
pho's dazed repetition in Bacchidemf (311). 

314. facinus magrnnm nec memorabile, ^^mighty or mem- 
orable deed." Syrus resorts to a sonorous generality to defcnd 
bimself. 

316. is qnaesitnm ? " are you going to seek ?" 

317. Quid illo facias? *'What would you do with himT 
asked of Clinia. Clitipho wants liim to suggest a suitable pun- 
ishment for Syrus. Syrus promptly steps in with ai enim^ as if 
be had some good reason to urge against such a course. 

318. malnm^ interjectional, "the mischief!" Clitipho does 
not want any long paraphrase or argument from Syrus. 

323* liand stnlte is to be taken together. Tlie sense is iron- 
ical, " oli ! no, you're not a fool ! you're wise !" 

325* "Either you must keep both or lose both" — that is, 
both the mistress and the risk go together. 

328. copia, " opportunity." See 28, 29. 

329« Tnm qnod argentnm, the second point in Syrus's plan, 
not yet fully explained to Clitipho. It must be understood here 
that Clitipho has promised money to Bacchis and is no doubt in 
straits to procure it. The sum promised is important to the plot 
later. It is ten minae (= 1000 nummi). 

332* cedo : See note on And. 150. 

333* Tuam amicam linins esse amicam: This exchange is 
the fact on which Syrus's success depends. This will not alarm 
the tolerant Menedemus, and will prevent any suspicion of 
Chremes against his son Clitipho. It is central to the under- 
standing of the plot that the student keep clearly in mind that 
Bacchis is to be passed ofF as Clinia^s mistress. 

335« The disposal of Antiphila is next to be arranged. Syrus 
proposes that she shall be sent to Clitipho's mother^s, as an at- 
tendant of Bacchis. Just why, he does not make clear to Cliti- 
pho. The real reason appears later in 654-667. 

337«. Clitipho is naturally dissatisfied with Syrus for not 
explaining why he wishes to send Antiphila to his home. 
Translate mihi expediat before accipere* 

340« Syrus's alternative plan quickly reduces Clitipho to de; 
spair, and ends his requcst for explanation. 
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842. Proyerbial. Menander has eV aiitfiortpa Kadtvd^iv, The 
fuller form is eV dii<l>6T€pa ra 2>Ta KaB^vbtiv, The proverb also 
occurs in Plautus and Pliny. 

343-345» Clinia^s sentence is interrupted by the excited en- 
treaties of Clitipho as Syrus moves away. 

346» istnc rcfers to bis threat dicam ut reuortantur domum 
(340). 

349« Concalnit (aside). qnid nis? (carelessly). 

350« hoc qnoqne rcfers to the return of Syrus at CIitipho's 
call. 

354. agratnr^ '' is at stake.^* 

356. nerba • • • nerbera^ ^^ youUl gct a talking and I a thrash- 
ing." 

857» neclectnst = neclectu (for neclectui) est, 

858. istnnc; Clinia. Scilicet factnmm me esse^ " of course 
I will." 

859« res rediit: See note on 113. 

860« necessns appears to be an old genitive. ut sit necemts = 
that it is a matter of necessity. amo^ ^^ thank.'* 

361« Supply caue with ne qnid titnbet. ilia^ Bacchis, who 
has to play this difficult part invented by Syrus. 

868« qnos^ ^* what great people !'' 

864. In tempore : Sec note on And. 783. 

365. misere is to be construed with orantem» 

867. inopia/' refusal." 

869. sis = si uis. uide sis^ ^^ see to it, pleasc.^^ mas : There 
is far more danger of ruasj " rushing headlong," on Clitipho's 
part, as the sequel shows, than of any slip (titubet) from Bacchis. 

872^ Innersa nerba^ "Words of double meaning," ^^douUe 
ententesy enersas cemices, " craning your neck." 

873. screatns^ a clearing of the throat, " hemming." 

874, Tuiimet = tu + U + met. 

876, Vbi snnt? qnor retines? Clitipho forgets all Syrus*s 
precepts at oncc. Syrus has to bring him to terms. haec^ 
Bacchis. 

380. istic^ Clinia. Exit Clitipho at the end of thc scene. 

Sc. 3. 

Bacchis and Antiphila enter conversing. The quiet iambi^ 
senarii at the close of the last scene now change to the livebcr 
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trochaic septcnarii; wliicli continue until the conversation is in- 
terrupted by Clinia (398), when the metre changes to iamhic 
octonarii. These continue until Clinia and Antiphila mutually 
recognize each other in 405, at wliich point there occurs another 
change into the iambic senarii (405-409) which close the sceue 
and act. 

The literary art of Terence in drawing the contrnst between 
the characters of Bacchis, the common meretrix, and Antiphila, 
the amica pro tvxore (98, 104), and also in presenting them at 
their first entrance in such a way as to foreshadow their be- 
havior in the future acts of the play, has been much admired. 

382, It is doubtful whether isti goes iu the nominative with 
mores or in the dative with forniae* Possibly, however, isti is 
an old genitive for istim^ a well-established instance of which 
occurs in isti modi in Plautus (Truc. 930). eonsimilis takes 
either the genitive (393) or dative after it. forma = beauty of 
person, 

384. Menander has a similar line : 

dvdpbg xnpaKTrip Ik Xoyou yvuipi^iTai» 

386. nostrarnm^ uostrorum and nostrarum, nostrorum occur 
sparingly in the coniic poets. They are earlier forms of the 
contracted uostrum and nostrum, qnae^ nom. pl., "such as." 
sc^regant is in third personal in a general statement following 
the implication in omnium. nol^ns^ acc, " the common crowd " 
of lovers, such would troop after Bacchis. 

S88* bonas^ " faithful " to one lover. The same sense appears 
in a passagc in Plautus^- quasi dicaa nullam mulierem honam esse 
(Merc. 512). 

389. amatores colnnt : colere is to "resort to " or " cultivate " 
onc"s company. It does not imply any afFection. Fine lovers, 
indeed, of whom amant cannot be said in any true sense. 

396. Nescio alias^ " I don't know about others." Comp. deos 
nescio^ 1038. 

399. Notice the force of abs, "away from." It is the simple 
idea of absence. From this results his feeling of deprivation in 
tui carendum (400). If " while I was away and also deprived of 
you " were meant, sine te would be the correct expression. 

400. tui, only instance in Terence of genitive after careo 
(Wagner). Credo, " of course." Syrus is not much impressed 
by Clinia"s rhapsody. 

401. iu^eninm^ acc. with/rwi. See note on And. 5. 
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402. The forco of esse habitnin dctermines thc sense of this 
line. The preferable rendering is "disposed hithcrto." This 
makes it the pcrfect of hciberi employed as if in the middle voice 
( = 86 hahere; like txffrOai). nt uidi esse Jiabitum, "so far as I 
have observed his disposition hitherto." This is the most nat- 
ural construction of the words. It is in keeping with Syrus^s 
right to speak as an old family servant, and gives a better ground 
for diu in the next clause than any other rendering would furnish. 

403* intQitnr nos^ ^^gazing at us.'' Notice the unabashed 
boldness of Bacchis and Antiphila's modest timidity. 

404. Amabo^ lit. "ril love you," thcn "ril thank you," and 
in the sense of " I ask you," or *' pray." Tlie original form amabo 
te and the shorter amabo both occur in Plautus. Terence uses 
only amdbo, Disperii^ perii : The repetition is very characteris- 
tic. Antiphila is ahnost fainting and gnsps for help. 

405. Yideon Cliniam an nojil as she revives. A very nat- 
ural touch on Terence's part. . 

409. intro^ into Chremes^s housc. The disposition of the 
characters at the end of this scene is important. It is already 
evening (uesperascitf 248). Chremes^s house now contains (be- 
sides himself, his wife [335], his son Clitipho, and his slave 
Syrus) Bacchis and Antiphila, who goes as one of her attend- 
ants, and also Clinia, whose retura is still coucealed from the 
knowledge of his fathcr, Menedemus. It must also be remem- 
bered that it is the day of the Dionysia (see note on 162), and 
Chremes had already invited at least one guest, Phania, in to 
dine (169). On such a dny as the Dionyiia^ and with such a 
houseful to help in celebrating the feast, Chremes, who is not 
himself over-temperate (220, 519), is not likely to have a quiet 
evening. 

AcTUS III. Sc. 1. 

The scene consists of an interview between tlie two old men, 
Chremes and Menedemus. It is in iambic senarii throughout. 
This standard metre for tlie less animatcd and stcadier parts 
of comedy is common in long dialogues. Other conversations 
of Chremes and Mcnedemus in the same metre occur in 1-176 
and 842-873. The dialogue betwccn Syrus and Chremes, which 
composcs the ncxt sccne (511-560), is in the same metre. Comp. 
also 749-804, 805-828, 829-841, for other examples. 
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410. Lnciscit lioc iam : A nigLt has elapsed since the close 
of the second act It is now early morning, as Chremes ventures 
out of the house to make sure of finding Menedemus before he goes 
out to another self-inflicted day of labor on the farm. hoc^ subject 
of luciseit. Comp. uigUa inquam^ lucet hoc inquam^ " wake up, I 
say! it's growing light here, I say!" (Plaut. Mil. 218). Tliis 
purely demonstrative use of hoc would naturally be in keeping 
with Chremes's attitude as he looks around or points towards 
the sky. cesso^ always interrogative, ** why delay ?V 

414. celeni : See note on 129-131. 

420« Meuedemus, as dcjected as cver, stcps out of his honsc. 
Ant (420) . . . aiit (421), an exclusive pair of adversatives, " eitlier 
this, or else that." Both statements cannot be true. 

422« Evidently proverbial, as quod uolgo audio shows. No 
proverb of Menander's which has been preserved matches it. 
The sentiment is found, however, in Cicero and Terence. diem^ 
time in general. homiuibns^ dative. 

423« Nam mihi: This is just like Menedemus — to try and 
disprove a general statement by one instance, and that always 
liis own case. He is incapable of general reasoning. Comp. 75, 
76, 80, 81. 

426. foras (acc.) with verbs of motion,/(WW (abl.) with verbs 
of rest, "out-doors." Not to be confounded with/<?ri«, "door," 
a third declension noun. See note on And. 580. 

429. Nnmqnid • • • andisti! incredulously, implying that 
Chremes had probably nothing to tell him about the only 
thing he cared to know. 

430. Chremes breaks it easily, and says only enough to arouse 
Menedemus to ask for himself Vli namat quaesof *' Where is he, 
then ? You say you know him to be alive and well. Then you 
raust know where he is." This was far more than Menedemus 
knew. In Asiam militatum abiit (117) was all he could tell of Cli- 
nia's whereabouts. For all he knew, Clinia was dead. See 93-95. 

431 • It takes Menedemus some time to put things togethcr; 
meus gnatusf then the other hdXi uenitf and then, on being re- 
assured by Chremes as to both, Glinia meu^ uenit f He is almost 
dazed. 

433^ Chremes foUows the hint which Clitipho had given him 
(187-190), but does not allude to Clinia having a mistress. This 
is considerate, as he does not wish to mention the cause of the 
quarrel between Mcnedemus and his son (190). 
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436, nt essem, " how I was." Notice the empliatic force of 
tu^ " you, wlio oflfered your friendly services, didn't you tcll him ?" 
It is somewhat reproacliful. 

438. nieto, " yielding." 

440« Yehemens • • . nimis: Menedemus, with his wilful and 
impetuous temper and limited intelligence, makes afine contrast 
to the phiusible and complacent Chremes, who is so fond of 
moralizing and advising others. Tlie other pairs of characters 
show similar contrasts: Bacchis to Antiphila (opeuing note, 
Act II. sc. 3), Syrus to the stupid and willing Dromo, and the 
weak-spirited Clinia to the hot-headed Clitipho. This carefully 
studied pairing of the characters goes far towards explaining 
the statement of the prologue, duplexfacta est (see note on 6). 

442. fi*aiidem^ " error." Comp. infraudem inlicis, And. 911. 

444. panlnlo^ dim., " with but little." 

446. Tnm^ in simple sense, " at that time." Refers to primum 
olim, 443. 

447. Postilla compounded in sarae way as postea. See And. 
936. nolgo as an adverb is, of course, an abhitive. Hence 
"among the people,"**on the town." nietnm^ "living." See 
And. 75. 

448. Nnnc in contrast to primum olimy 443. 

460. instrncta^ "equipped." Chremes, of course, knowa 
iiothing about Syrus's plan to hav^ Bacchis pretend she is 
the mistress of Clinia, and consequently unknowingly deceives 
Menedemus. perniciem, " wickedness." 

451. ancillas plns decem: Noticetliecolloquialorder,"maid- 
servants, more than ten of them." Plautus enumerates ten kinds 
of attendants on an amica (Trin. 352-254). 

452. satrapes (=<raTpd7rTjs), "nabob," " millionaire." 

454. Ne in Nednm preserves its negative color and accouuts 
for the subjunctive possis. Nedum^ lit. " not then " = " much 
less." Sit rogas I " ' Is she V do you ask ?" 

465. Sensi^ " I should think she was !" nnam cenam^ the 
dinner given the night before. See note at end of the second 
act. 

457. pytisando^ "spirting." A wasteful way of tasting wine 
and a rude table-freak. Achilles, in the "Iliad," is reminded by 
old Phoenix that he had such a habit when a boy (IX. 491, oivov 
a7ro/3Xv^a>y). 

468. sic hoc, "yes,this" = "this will do" (Wagner). 
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469« Pater is a familiarity whicli might be expected of 
Baccliis. sodes =8i-\- audes^ " will you V 

460« Keleui from relino. It refers to taking off the pitch 
which was smeared (lino) over the mouths of wine-jars to seal 
them. dolla, large jars. serias,jugs. 

462. to fntainm, te abl. Comp. quid mefiet ? Aud. 709 

463« aniabant : In this set phrase ament is more common than 
amdbunt, 

465« decretamst^ *'I'm determined," stronger than Chremes 
likes. So he smooths it to certumst (466). 

468« Vt ne, pleonasm ibr ne. Found in serious statements. 

471. etsi: See note on 119. sab-sensi^ "Tve felt a little." 
Techinis : See note on And, 451. 

472. ibi, *'there" = "up to this.'' clancalam, "quietly" 
(dim. of clam), is in the same tone witli sub-sensi (471). 

473. illo aostro, Dromo. 

475. satias, "better" in the sense of more profitable. See 
And. 307. melius^ " better " morally. Talentnm = sixty minae. 

478. taoni animam is defined in 479, 480. 

483. Another wise nothing from Chremes. 

487. denegaris (perf), "should you refuse." ad illad ex- 
plained in 489. 

491. hac nocte^ "last night," the nearest night. 

493. Cedo : See note on And. 150. 

499. hinc, "off here." 

502. Ita qaaeso is spoken to Chremes as be steps out and 
refers to his last statement continuo hic admm. 

504. Comp. the lines of Menander (preserved in Wester- 
hovius) : 

ovSeig l^' avrov rd KUKd (jvvop^, na/i0t\€) 
aa^CjQy irspov d' dffx^fiovovvTog o^irai, 

505. an eo flt? " or is it due to this?'' 
508. Chremes returns. 

610. A me, "From my house." Comp. apud me (162) and 
apud 7108 (182). 
511. Menedemus goes back into his house. 

Sc. 2. 

The metre is the iambic senarius. See opening note to tbe 
preceding scene. 
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512. Enter Synis from Chremes's liouse, talking to bim- 
self. ' 

613. Argentnm, tlie money he had promised to obtain for 
Clitipho to give to Bacchis. See 329, 330. Bacchis had bcen 
induced to come and take the risks of passing herself oS as 
Clinia's mistress (thus furthering Syrus's schemes) only by lib- 
eral promises of money from Syrus. See 723, 724. Syrus means 
to get this money from Chremes, and satisfy Clitipho as weU as 
Bacchis by having Clitipho hand her the money. in seneui^ 
without mentioning the name. Syrus, of course, means Chremes, 
but Chremes, who overhears it, naturally thinks Menedemus is 
meant. 

514. Chremes congratulates liimself on his shrewdness. His 
suspicion, as communicated to Menedemus (471-474), is, thcn, 
well-grounded. He was not mistaken. 

515^ 516. Cliremes now tries to accountfor S^tus^s appearing 
in tlie trick without Dromo. He had told Menedemus Synis 
cum illo uostro consussuraiit (473). The explanation occurs to 
him: Dromo is rather too slow, hence Syrus takes the whole 
task (prouincia). This meaning of prouincia comes from tlie 
idea of administration or government, the civil side ; not from 
the idea of conquest, the military side of pi^ouincia, 

617. Spoken aside. Hem^ " Well !" as though surprised. 

518. Rccte^ "Fm all riglit." Then he suddenly diverts 
Chremes by turning the remark against him, and expressing 
liis surprise that his master should be all right so early in the 
morning after last night's feast. 

520^ 521. nisa nerost aqnilac senectns, "faith! it's a fine 
old bird." aquilae senectus =z airov y^par, which was proverbial. 
Syrus tempers his impertinence and facetiousness with a com- 
pliment to his master'8 staying powers : He-s a finely preserved 
old gentleman, indeed. Heia^ '* No, no " — dissuasively bccause 
of the familiarity, but complacently in view of the compliment. 
** doucement, doucement " (Mme. Dacier). Syrus, of course, vent- 
ures at once on further impertinence. In Mulier commoda et 
faceta Jiaec mereti^ Jie is at his best. " Sociable " and " witty " 
indeed, she was, for a first day's acquaintance. Notice the easy 
air, as though Syrus, instead of being a slave, were an old society 
man talking to an equal, in his hlase comment " a sociable and 
witty woman, this Bacchis." 

622. Sane^ ** Quite so," not very cheerfully spoken. Syrus, 
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liowever, goes on with undismayed cbeerfulness, "ali! so you 
thouglit so too, did you ?" 

623, foruia luculeiita^ " striking bcauty." Sic satis, ** pas- 
sably so," " so, so." Chremes dislikes to be pressed by Syrus, 
and wiil not allow himsclf to utter any word of admiration for 
such a character as Bacchis. Still he affects the critical air, as 
though he were impartial. 

624. Ita, " oh ! yes, of course." non nt olim, " not as they 
once were, I admit." Syrus is raerciless. Why so they were 
more beautiful, of course, when Chremcs was young. Truc in- 
deed: and whv had he not remembered what a connouseur 
Chremes was? His veiled insolence is inimitable. sed nti 
nnnc, sane bona, "still, as tliey go nowadays, rather hand- 
somc." As a nice point of social observation, surely Chremes 
will not deny this. 

52o« Syrus has outfenced Chremes in this first encounter. 
Ile now drops the subject of Bacchis^s beauty, for he means to 
use it for something else— that is, as the basis for minume miror^ 
whicli will enable him to lead up to Clinia's love affairs, and 
under cover of this to the question of getting the money — his 
main object. lianc deperit, "he's gone on her." depereo in 
this sense of " dying for love of " is common in Plautus, but I 
think is not found elsewhere in Terence. In the same sense 
amare perdite occurs in 97. Notice the adroit way in which 
Syrus deepens the deceit by not being at all surprised that 
Clinia is deeply in love with Bacchis. 

52G. patreni qnendani, " a father." aiidnm, " dried up " in 
the sense of that from which nothing can be extracted, **stingy." 
Plautus lias pumex non aequest aridua atque hic est senex (Aul. 
297). 

627« nostin? "ah! you know him?" in apparent surprise at 
some gesture of assent on Chremes's part. 

628« Abundet, "rolling." ab + unda, 

629. Scis {=8cisne)^ *'don't you know?" Questions in the 
comic poets are sometimes asked directly, without the negative 
particle. 

630, Hominem, "the fellow," purposely indefinite. Qnem? 
Syrus docs not understand who is meant. Istunc seruolum 
adulescentiS; Dromo. 

631« Syrus speaks aside, and then Chremes completcs his re- 
mark in quipasma est idfieri. 
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632. Quid faceret, ^' what was he to do V 

533. flngeret fallacias, " try tricks." 

536. Syrus's incrcdulous garris leads Chreraes to iusist more 
strongly. 

538. Qnippe qui, '' inasmuch as.'' 

540. A single Vel = " as for example." 

541 9 542. Spoken aside. 

643, 544. The subject of abeat and qneat is, of course, hk^ 
referring to Clinia. illins, Clinia^s supposed extravagant mis- 
tress. Conip. 450. 

650-552. hens tn is so frequent in the comic pocts that it 
amounts to a single expressiou. Notice liow guardedly Syrus 
leads up through the vague siquid Tiuius simile^ made milder by 
forte and aliquando^ and smoothed again by the unobjectionable 
ut sunt humana — all indicating the improbability of anything 
amiss really liappening — to liis real thought tuos ut faciat fllius^ 
which might have roused suspicion without the prelirainary 
softening. 

653. nsns : Comp. note on usus est, 80. 

556, 557. ne = nae. si nsns neuiat, a light and dclicately 
ironical repetition of Chrcmes, non usus ueniet in 553. This is 
not wholly lost on Chremes, who works quom usus uenerit into 
his rejoinder. After 558 he goes into his house. 

559. Nnmqnam nmqnam, '' never did I ever.^' 

Sc. 5. 

Chremes, who has bcen but an instant (since 558) in his 
house, now comes out in indignation in company with Clitiplio, 
whom he had caught acting immodestly towards Bacchis, the 
reputed mistress of Clinia. Tl^is unlooked-for incident (quite 
in keepingwith Clitipho's rashness; see 371) threatens to reveal 
the true state of afFairs. Syrus promptly comes to tlie rescue, 
joins in rebuking Clitipho, and has him hurried oflf the stage. 
He then develops to Chremes his plan for getting the money for 
Clinia (really for Clitipho). 

Tlie excitement of the first part of this scene (563-590) is well 
reflected in tlie rapid changes of the metres, which are altered 
every few lines. Consult Table of Metres at end. The latter 
part (591-613), after the disturber Clitipho has been gotten rid 
of, flows evcnly in one metrc, the trochaic septenarius. ' 
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563. Qnid ego feci ? Clitipho is not only guilty but shame- 
less. Comp. his question in 956. 
664:, Hisce^ " my own." 

665. illi, Clinia. Chremes does not suspect the truth about 
Bacchis, but is angry at Clitipho^s breach of faith towards 
Clinia. 

666, contoinelia^ " a high insult," more than iniuria (565). 
567, snbigitare, **tamper with." 

568« in uino^ **at the wine," at the close of the dinner the 
night before. 

571-578. Chremes takes Clitipho aside to advise him quietly. 
He is great at giving advice on all occasions. Comp. notes on 
200 and 440. ab ore eomm means out of sight of those in 
Chremes^s house, Bacchis especially. ea facere, '* the doing of 
them.'* obseqni^ " to indulge him" (Colman). 

579. Qnid iste narrat? aside to Clitipho. 

580. Tace sodes: Clitipho is annoyed at the rebuke and 
alarmed lest Syrus betray liim. 

581. Recte sane^ whispered to Clitipho, who at once assumes 
an air of penitence, in keeping with Syrus's mock rebuke. qnin 
mihi molestnmst^ " why, it distresses me I" 

584. Spoken aside. Clitipho^s talk is too dangerous to allow 
it to continue longer. Now is the time to get rid of him, when 
he has professed such becoming regret. If he stays much longer 
Chremes will find out the truth, and then farewell to getting any 
money for Clinia on the ground that Bacchis is his mistress. 

588. istac, supply -MM. istorsnm=w^o + wor«wm. Comp. 
note on And. 176. 

589. Clitipho goes off muttering angrily. 

590. Syrus retorts loudly. The metre of this line is the dupli- 
cate of 589, which taken with this forms an isolated pair of 
iambic senarii, and closcs the first part of the sceue with the 
disappearance of Clitipho. See opening note to the scene. 

591. Censen uero? Syrus turns to Cliremes and takes up his 
last sentence recte dicit^ censeo (588), wliich was meant to be an 
approval of Syrus^s advicc to send away Clitipho. Syrus takes 
it up as though it were a more general approval. 

593. tibi is emphatic. 

595. qnod dndnm tecnm egi refers to their Uist conversatioD, 
cspecially to 545, 546. Defallacia dicis? as though just remem- 
bering it as part of a general conversation. 
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599. Pessnina: mala when applicd to women oftcn mcans 
'*Bhrewd" or "scheming." 

600-^06 contain tbe plan of Synis, which he palms oflf on his 
master as a story of the busincss afFairs of Bacchis. It is very 
important to a clear apprehension of the remainder of the play 
that the cliaracters liere mentioned be thoroughly distinguished 
by the student. 

601. huic is the anus Corinthia (600). liaec^ Bacchis. 

602« Ea^ the anus Corinthia again. Her death is a skilful way 
of gettiug rid of a possibly troublesome and unnecessary figure 
in Syrus*s story. flliam^ Antiphila. 

603. Ea^ Antiphila; hnic^ Bacchis. This fictitious money 
transaction is the basis of Syrus's plan: Bacchis had loaued 
money to the anm Corinthia, who died witliout paying it back, 
but gave her Jilia adulescentula as security to Bacchis, who 
miglit, of course, sell her as a slave and so get back her money. 

004. Hanc^ Antiphila ; secuin, Baccltis. apnd nxorem^ the 
same person as tuam matrem (335). It is Sostrata, wife of 
Chremes and mother of Clitipho. Of course Antiphila is at the 
house of Chremes. Why Syrus makcs Antiphihi seem more re- 
spectable l^y speaking of her residence as with Sostrata, instead 
of as at Chremes^s house, is not yet disclosed, but comes out in 
the next scene. Antiphila is to prove a h)ng-lost daughter. 

6055 606. sibi • • • illam, Bacchis. illi, Clinia. The second 
part of Syrus's device (based on 603). Bacchis wants her mon- 
ey at once (nunc), and asks Clinia to obtain it. She will pay 
him back afterwards, and meanwliile offers Antiphila as sccurity. 

606. mille nammnm (= nummorum)^ the sum of money men- 
tioned for tlie first time. It equals ten minae, under which form 
it appears later (724). It is thc amount Syrus had secretly prom- 
ised Bacchis if she should comc and pretend to be Clinia's mis- 
tress. The sum is skilfully chosen. It is- cousiderably smaller 
than the price of an ordinary slave (which in the comic poets 
runs from twenty [see Adel. 191] up to sixty minae [comp. Plaut. 
Most. I. 3. 141] ), and hence Antiphila is ample security. But it 
is also a large sum of money for a young man to be spend- 
ing. Hence Chremes^s amazement in et poscit quidemf "she 
does, does she ?" Bacchis demands a good round sum, indeed. 

607-609. Chremes does not come forward with the money as 
Syrus had hoped, so he must say he meant to try Menedemus. 
captam, " stolen.'* 
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610, 611, Chremes procceds to siiggcst what he thinks a 
fatal objection to this plan. But Syrus shifts his position at 
once in optata loquere {=loqueris), *' well said!" "excellent" = 
" it suits me exactly." Chremes cannot see how this can be so. 
Syrus, as if a refusal froni Menedemus had been in his mind all 
the time, answers non est opus, *' of course, he don't have to buy 
her (in order to carry out my plans)." 

612, 613. Chremes is puzzled, and as Syrus is about to invent 
some explanation the door of Chremes^s house opens. 

Sc. 4 (iv. 1, 2). 

Enter Sostrata, the wife of Chremes, in company with her 
nurse Canthara. The changes of metre in the scene correspond 
to the principal changes of .iction. The opening part (614-622) 
which precedes her interview with Chremes is in iambic octo- 
narii, the interview itself (623-667) in trochaic septenarii, and 
the rest of the scene (668-678), which contains Syrus^s soliloquy 
after Sostrata and Chremes disappear, is in iambic octonarii. 

617, Supply uide before ut. 

620. non temere est, ''it's not for nothing." A common 
phrase. 

622, Ehem, "what!" an exclamation of surprise. Chremes 
repeats it ratlier mockingly, as if there were no need of such dis- 
plays of astonishment over nothing. 

625. pnrgatio, " disclaimer." 

627. tolll : See notc on And. 219. The cruel practice of ex- 
posing female infants to death was not uncommon among the 
Greeks. The birth of a daughter was thought to be undesirable. 
Posidippus, oue of their comic poets, says — 

vibv rpt^ei tiq kolv TrevriQ tlq a»v tvxVi 
OvyaTSpa d' iKTi9Tj<n kolv y TrXovmoQ. 

628. " Pve gained a new mistress (besides Sostrata) and my 
ninster has gained a loss." anctus damno is an example of thc 
figure o^vfxcopovy or a self-contradicting phrase. For the same 
idiom in English comp. Acts xxvii. 21, "to have gained this 
harm and loss." 

629. Minnme is in answer to sustulisti. Corinthia is not re- 
asauring to Chremes. Sostrata tries to help matters by adding 
haud inpura. 

630. Inppiter: Sce notc on And. 030. Chrcmcs is greatly 
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excited. Of all things in the world, to hand the young child 
over to a woman from such a place as Coriuth 1 
635. interemptam^ supply esse. 

639. Nempe is sarcastic. nempe planissume, ** why, it*s perfect- 
ly clear." 

640. Per te, "for all you were concemed." See per mej And. 
699. The horrible alternatives are quaestum, faceret^ becoming a 
courtesan, or ueniret palam^ public^sale as a slave. 

641 • satis est, "is well enough." 

642. Quid agas? '* what can one do?"; the secoud person cm- 
ployed iu a general sense. 

644. niiicor^ " I yield." In the same sense uictus occurs in 438. 

645. natn^ "J>y nature," as a man. Sostrata at once conccdes ^ 
his superiority to herself, so stulta, misei^a and religiosa (649, ' 
650) as a womun. Supply sit with ignoseentior. 

651, 652. The custom of placing a ring or some other token 
(" quelque bijou," Mme. Dacier) on the child who was to be ex- 
posed appears to have been superstitious {religiosa). It looked 
less like totally disowning the child, and may have been inspired 
by the hope tliat some one would bring up the child in hope of 
reward from the mother whose ring or token it bore. 

657. exilni (=exsilui)y "I rushed out." 

658. nisi qnaeras, " still, you might ask." 

659. Interii : As Antiphila turns out to be the daughter of 
Chremes, any scheme for raising money by using her as security 
is bound to fail. In the first place any sale of her, even to secure 
a debt, was illegal, as she was an Attic citizen. See Adel. 193. 
In the second place slie could not be pledged for a debt without 
her father's consent. See 794, 795. 

660. illa, the anus Corinthia of 629. 

663. Ipsast: Syrus, as an old family servant, might be cx- 
pected to recognize the name Philtera. 
665. in, " in the matter of " 

668. Nisi me animns fallit, a comical repetition of the words 
with which Sostrata had entered (614). 

669. A military figure. There is a parallel Greek proverb cU 
(TTevov KOfjLibjj al bvvdfjL€is €fjLol KaOiaTavrai. Such metaphors are 
rare in Terence (there is another in Phorm. 346, 847), but com- 
paratively frequent and sometimes elaborate in Plautus. See his 
Miles Gloriosus, 219-230. oppido^ " utterly," " entirely." 
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610, 61 !• Chremes procceds to suggcst what he thiuks a 
fatal objection to this plan. But Syrus shifts his position at 
once in optata loquere (= loqueris\ " well said I" " excellent " = 
"it suits nie exactly." Chremes cannot see how this can be so. 
Syrus, as if a refusal from Menedemus had been in his mind all 
the time, answers non est opus, " of course, he don't have to buy 
her (in order to carry out uiy plans)." 

612, 613. Chremes is puzzled, and as Syrus is about to invent 
some explanation the door of Chremes^s house opens. 

Sc. 4 (iv. 1, 2). 

Enter Sostrata, the wife of Chremes, in company with her 
nurse Canthara. The changes of metre in tlie scene correspond 
to the principal changes of action. The opening part (614-622) 
which precedes her interview with Chremes is in iambic octo- 
narii, the interview itself (623-667) in trochaic septenarii, and 
the rest of the scene (668-678), which contains Syrus's soliloquy 
after Sostrata and Chremes disappear, is in iambic octonarii. 

617. Supply uide before ut. 

620. non temere est, "it's not for nothing." A common 
phrase. 

622. Ehem, "what!" an exclamation of surprise. Chremes 
repeats it rather mockingly, as if there were no need of such dis- 
plays of astonishment over nothing. 

625. purgatio, " disclaimer." 

627. tolli: See note on And. 219. The cruel practice of ex- 
posing female infants to death was not uncommon among the 
Greeks. The birth of a daughter was thought to be undesirable. 
Posidippus, one of their comic poets, says — 

vibv rpi^ei tiq kcLv irkvriQ tiq wv Tvxyt 
OvyaTepa d' iKTiOrjm kcLv j 7r\ov(TioQ. 

628. " Pve gained a new mistress (besides Sostrata) and my 
niaster has gained a loss." anctns damno is an example of the 
fii^ure 6$vfxa>povy or a self-contradicting phrase. For the same 
idiom in English comp. Acts xxvii. 21, "to have gained this 
harm and loss." 

629. Minnme is in answer to sustulisti. Corinthia is not re- 
assuring to Chremes. Sostrata tries to help matters by adding 
Jiaud inpura. 

630. Inppiter: Sce note on And. 930. Chremcs is greatly 
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excited. Of all things in tbe world, to hand the young child 
over to a woman from such a place as Coriuth ! 
635. interemptam^ supply esse. 

639. Nempe is sarcastic. nempe planissume^ '* why, it's perfect- 
ly clear." 

640. Per te, **for all you were concemed." See per mey And. 
699. The horrible alternatives are quaestumfaceret, becoming a 
courtesan, or ueniret palam^ public sale as a slave. 

641. satis est, "is well enough." 

642. Quid agas? *' what can one do?"; the second person cm- 
ployed in a general sense. 

644. niucor^ " I yield." In the same sense uietus occurs in 438. 

645. natu^ *'J>y_nature," as a man. Sostrata at once conccdes ^ 
his superiority to heraelf, so stulta, misej^a and religiosa (649, ' 
650) as a woman. Supply sit with ignoscentior. 

651, 652. The custom of placing a ring or some other token 
(" quelque bijou," Mme. Dacier) on tlie child who was to be ex- 
posed appears to have been superstitious {religiosa). It looked 
less like totally disowning the child, and may have been inspired 
by the hope that some one would bring up the child in hope of 
reward from the mother whose ring or token it bore. 

657. exilni (= exsilui), *' 1 rushed out." 

658. nisi quaeras, " still, you might ask." 

659. Interii : As Antiphila turns out to be tbe daughter of 
Chremes, any scheme for raising money by using her as security 
is bound to fail. In the first place any sale of her, even to secure 
a debt, was illegal, as she was an Attic citizen. See Adel. 193. 
In the second phice slie could not be pledged for a debt without 
her father's consent. See 794, 795. 

660« ilia, the anus Corinthia of 629. 

663. Ipsast: Syrus, as an old family servant, might be cx- 
pected to recognize the name Philtera. 
665. in, " in the matter of." 

668. Nisi me animns fallit, a comical repetition of the words 
with which Sostrata had entered (614). 

669. A military figure. There is a parallel Greek proverb ^ls 
<TT€vov KOjiLbfi al dvvdfxfts €fjLol KaOioTavTat. Such metaphors are 
rare in Terence (there is another in Phorm. 346, 347), but com- 
paratively frequent and sometimes elaborate in Plautus. See his 
Miles Gloriosus, 219-230. oppido^ " utterly," " entirely." 
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672. latere teeto is better explained as part of the military 
figure C^without exposing my flauk " = " without defeat to my- 
self") than as a gladiatorial metaphor, " with a whole skin." 

673. bolos is exphiined by Donatus to mean a morsel or frag- 
ment^frustum cuiusque rei, 

676« Proverbial. There are several fragments from the 
Greek comedians containing the same thought. One from 
Menander is (lili ?^&1^7 

aXiOTd yiyvir imfisKei^ Kal irovip 

ujravra. 

078. tamen^ "after all." See note on 119. 

Sc. 5 (iv. 3). 

Clinia enters in a state of great delight. His Antiphila is now 
proved to be of good family, and no obstacle remains to his 
marrying her and to a reconciliation with his fatlier, Menede- 
mus. In his happiness he forgets all about Clitipho's interests. 
The scene opens in iambic septenarii (679-707) and closes in 
trocluiic septenarii (709-722). 

(>81. frugalior, "more exemphiry." 

682. cognitast^ supply Antiphila. Spoken aside. 

687. iUius, Antiphila. 

693. Deorum uitam apti snnins: For the sentiment comp. 
679, 680, and note on And. 959. apti = adepti. 

694, 695. At iam liOG non agis, ^' but you're not listening,'' 
as he sees Clinia still preoccupied. hoc refers to audio, Syrus 
in uidendumst^ inquam proceeds to reiterate emphatically what 
lie had ineffectually tricd to say in 689. 

697. Senex, Chremes. 

698. Si abdnxeris (Bacchidem), from Chrcmcs's house over to 
yours and kcep up the pretence a little longcr. 

701. causam, *' excuse." Clinia is ready to lie, but cannot sec 
just how to do it successfully. 

702. Quid ais? "What!" See note on And. 137. Clinia^s 
astonishmcnt is natural enough. 

706. recta uia, " right away.'' CoUoquial. See And. 600. 
711, 712 contain Syrus's new plan. istam, Bacchis. 
713. Clinia^s liope for marrying Antiphila depends on Chremes 
lcarning that Bacchis is not really his mistress. 

715. Clinia begins to wliimiDer. It is just like him. Scc note 
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on 247. illi, Clitipbo, whose interests Syrus would naturally 
serve first. 

716. malnm, inteijectional, "the mischief!" 

717. " It's only a day — while Fm getting the money." pax : 
See note on 291. 

719. quid si caelnm ruat, a yery common proverb. Tlie 
original is t/ f t ovpauos iKnia-oi ; Comp. " if the sky should fall 
we would catch larks." Chremes*s quid si of the previous line 
sounds derisive enough as Syrus repeats it twice. 

720. Metuo quid agam^ another glimpse at one of Clinia^js 
leading traits. Comp. ClitipJio, timeo, 240. 

Sc. 6 (iv. 4). 

A new danger threatens Syrus's hopes of getting the money. 
Bacchis and one of her maid-servants come out of Chremes's 
house. She has waited long enough, she thinks, for the money 
she had been promised the day before. Syrus shall detain her 
here no longer. The scene has a special literary interest in view 
of the charges brought against Terence to the eflfect that his 
friends helped him write his plays. See 23, 24. Comelius Nepos 
says that Caius Laelius professed to have composed the verses 
beginning Satis pol proterue one evening at his villa in Puteoli. 
See Suetonius, ** Vita Terentii," § 3. The metre is iambic sep- 
tenarius. 

724. It is not easy to decide whether Decem minas qnas 
milii dare pollicitns est is in a rough apposition with promissa 
(723), or whether there is an ellipsis of something which connects 
promissa with decem minaSy "his promises — about the ten wirww." 

727. animi modifies pendebit as a genitive of the part affected. 
This construction is not uncommon with pendeo, excmcior^ dis- 
crucior, and angor, which originally denoted forms of bodily suf- 
fering, and with fallor, pendeo referred to the hanging up of a 
slave with a weight attached to his feet. Comp. pendes per pedea; 
Plautus (Asin. 301, 302-305). 

728. Notice the balancing of the thought in Clitiplio pendebit 
animi and Syrns tergro poenas pendet. Clitipho shall suffer, 
but that rascal Syrus far more. 

729. "There*s a fine enough promise for you !" spoken aside 
to Syrus. 

731, 732. nillam^ " country seat." Noticc thc contemptuous 
11 
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contrast between the uilla, where she might be as well as not, 
and huicfundo^ " this common farm." 

733« Carricnlo, adverbial, lit. "on thc run." Only instance 
in Terence, but frequently found in Plautus. per-curre, " run 
across." miles^ probably the same as the milea of 365. Diony- 
sia: See note on 162. 

735« nerba me datnram esse : See note on And. 211. 

737« " Why, the money's ready." Then Bacchis mockingly 
answers, " Why, then I stay." 

738. scin qnid (^dt tibifaciendum) ? 

739. Syrus must get Bacchis away from Chremes's house, but 
he cannot tell her the real reason, which is to prevent Chremes'8 
learning the truth about her relations with Clitipho. Clinia is 
too uncertain to be trusted to keep up the deceit much longer. 
pompa^ " procession," somewhat grandly. 

740. argentnm cndo^ "coining money." cudo was coining 
by stamping the design on the piece of metal by a blow from a 
heavy hammer which held the die. 

741. Non est temere: See note on 620. 

742. Etiam, "any further." 

743. Seqnere liac^ to Clinia and Phrygia as well as Bacchis. 
Tiac is towards Menedemus^s house. hens^ Dromo^ as they stand 
in front of the house. 

744. Anciilas Bacchidis^ who had been left behind at 
Chremes's house. There were more than ten of them when 
they first arrived there. See 451. 

747. damnnm^ object of adportet. 

748. Bacchis and Phrygia enter Menedemus's house. With 
them is Clinia, who now, for the first time since his return, enters 
his father'8 house. Syrus takes Dromo over to Chremes's house 
to bring over the servants of Bacchis. This clears the stage 
entirely and consequently terminates the act. 
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ACTUS IV. 
The whole act is in iambic senarii. 

Sc. 1 (iv. 5). 

Chremes has lea^ied that Clinia and Bacchis, with her numer- 
ous attendants, have gone from his house over to the house of 
Menedemus. He still thinks Bacchis is Clinia^s mistress, and 
pities old Menedemus for the new misfortunes in which his 
abandoned and extravagant son is about to involve him. 

Kow follows the master-stroke of Syrns. He deceives Chremes 
still further by telling him the truth about Bacchis and Clitipho, 
as if it were Clinia's version of the facts told to Menedemus in 
order to clear liimself and persuade Menedemus that there was 
now no obstacle to asking for Antiphila in marriage. Syrus ex- 
plains that this trick of Clinia's is to obtain Chremes's consent 
to his marrying Antiphila, for the sake of getting money from 
Menedemus (855, 856) for the wedding. This, of course, he will 
spend on Bacchis. Chremes r6jects this indignantly, as Syrus 
expected, and also the proposal that he should pretend to con- 
sent to betroth Antiphila to Clinia. Then Syrus suggests that 
Chremes, as a gentleman, will surely pay the ten minae {=mille 
drachumarum, 601-603) his daughter virtually owes to Bacchis, 
as a debt of honor. At last he agrees to this and to allow Cliti- 
pho to take it to Bacchis, in order to heli? on Clinia's supposed 
pretence to this extent anyway. Syrus is thus perfectly suc- 
cessful. 

749. uicem^ the less common form of in uicem {inuicem), " in 
tum." Chremes has had his turn already at entertaining Bacchis. 

750. denenisse^ " befallen." 
752. Etsi: See note on 119. 

750. Chremes^s remark seems to be called forth by Syrus's 
expression of anxiety to see him (757) and by the sudden de- 
parture of Clinia and Bacchis with her servants to Menedemus's 
house. Both of these he can explain only by supposing that 
Syrus has had some dealings with Menedemus. He is, of course, 
mistaken. 

760. De illo qnod dndnm refers to 595, 596, and through that 
to 545. The reference is to the duty of Syrus to concoct some 
trick on Menedemus to help Clinia. Not to the plan of having 
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Menedemus buy Antiphila, whicU is now impossible and unnec- 
essary to Syrus's plan, as he had himself asserted in non est opus 
(611). dictam ac factam reddidi, '^no sooner said than done^' 
(Colman). Syrus makes a general assertion of success in work- 
ing some trick on Menedemus. 

767-760« This is the trick which Syrus says he made Clinia 
play on Menedemus. Secnm addnxisse^ ^^taken her with him^^ 
to the house of Menedemus. 

770. Dic sodes^ ^^say it, please,'' as though Syrus had not 
heard probe quite clearly. 

771« Now that Chremes has expressed his delight at the skil- 
fulness of the trick, Syrus introduces qmd super estfallaeiae as 
though there were something just as good to come. 

772« ipse^ Clinia, on his own motion. 

774-776« A staggering proposal in Chremes's eyes. 

777. Syrus explains it is only a shrewd device to get money 
out of Menedemus. dabitnr^ "will be given" by Menedemus 
for his son to supply Antiphila with her wedding outfit. This 
early custom, which disappeared later, is referred to in Plautus 
(MiLGlor. 1099, 1100): 

Aurum dtque ufistem muliebrem omnem habedt tdbi 
Quae illi inatruzisti, 

778« qjii z=quo, 

782. Non meast simnlatio, "it^s not my way to pretend." 

783« tn istaec tua iu strong contrast with me, 

784« Chremes recurs in mind to neque do neque deapondeo (779). 

787. istac^ "as regards that matter." 

788. Aeqid boniqne facio^ "I take it as good and fair" = "I 
acquiesce." 

700. " Very good, TW find something else." Then Syrus turns, 
as if casually, to another matter. 

701. ista, "that daughter of yours." 

793. qnid mea (referi)l 

794. illa, the anus GorintUa of 600, 601. 

796. Proverbial. Cicero says of itfa^ctum est iam tritum aer- 
mone prouerbium (De Ofl; 1. 10). ins snmmnm is the rigid in- 
sistence on one's legal right, irrespective of other considerations. 

797. Hand faciam, ^'I won^t do that,"that is, resort to such 
expedients. 

804. Exit Chrcmes. 
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Sc. 2 (iv. 6). 

Clitipho returns from his walk (587) angered at Syrus, but is 
soon made acquainted, to his great delight, with the fact that 
the money for Bacchis is secured. 

808, 809, ne denno extrndar : See 590. 

810. yt=iutinam, 

813. Ibin,"Away!" 

818. abisti, mihi amicam addnxti, ^^you went and brought 
mc a mistresa." 

825« deamo te, " I thank you heartily." Comp. merito te amo, 
360. 

826« ne or ut are often omitted after caue orfac, 

828. pancnla, " but little,'' less than pauca, 

Sc. 3 (iv. 7). 

829. Enter Chremes with the money. Vbi hic, " whereabouts 
here." 

830. dixti hnic? "have you told my son liere?" addressed to 
Syrus. pleraqne omnia, general and evasive, "pretty much 
everything." 

831. I: qnid stas, lapis? Clitipho is too amazed to do any- 
thing but stand and stare. 

832. Qain accipis % " Why don^t you take it ?" 
834. Exit Syrus and Clitipho with the money. 
836. pro alimentis, " for her keep." 

837« omamentis refers both to clothes and omaments here; 
anything that goes to deck out the person. Chremes talks as 
if he were buying back his daughter from Bacchis, clothes 
and all. In the sale of a slave, according to Bentley, a certain 
sum was paid pro nudo corpore^ for the mere person, and another 
sum pro vestimentia due ornammtis, There are several instances 
in Plautus where ten minae is the sum paid pro Testimmtis. 

838. adposcnnt^ " tbey'll be asking besidcs." talenta dno^ 
an ordinary dowry. Comp. 939, 940 and note on And. 101. 

839. flnnt moribns^ " are done by custom." 

Sc. 4 (iv. 8). 
Menedemus has been informed by Clinia of the truth about 
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Bacchis and Antiphila, as Syrus had directed (702, 703). He 
now enters to ask Chremes's consent to the marriage of Antiphila 
with his son Clinia. Chremes rallies him for being so simple as 
not to see this is merely a trick on the part of Clinia to get some 
money. Menedemus does not object to the trick, for he will bear 
anything rather than lose his son again. At last Chremes, halt 
disgusted, yields to his importunities and promises Antiphila in 
marriage. 

842, 843. Spoken to Clinia, who is in the house. 

844. Vt errat, chuckling at Menedemus's simpUcity. 

848. qnid hominis ? ^^ what sort of a man ?" 

849. Inter nos dictnm refers to the conversation of Chremes 
and Menedemus in 470-475 and 495-497. 

852. Immo, " (granted), but (how do you explain this fact) ?" 

853, 854. ita ainnt, "thafs what they say." Chremes is sur- 
prised at Menedemus's credulity and answers him by et aiun% 
" here's something else they say, too." Then by showing a de- 
ceitful motive for Clinia's desire to marry Antiphila he throws 
discredit on the idea that Bacchis is Clitipho's mistress, for this, 
too, may be a raade-up story as well as the other. 

865. Chremes argues in the very words Syrus had put into 
his mouth but a short time ago (777, 778). 

856. Id est profecto, " of course, thafs the explanation." It's 
part of Clinia's trick to get the money. 

857. Menedemus is dejected. Clinia is not so good as lie 
hoped he was. 

862. perflce lioc perpetno, "settle this finally." 

863. Chremes is reluctant. " Say we have met and that you 
urged the match." 

864-866. Mcnedemus wants more. All this amounts to noth- 
ing without the formal word of betrothal (despondeo; see note 
on And. 102). Chremes at last yields in desponsam esse. istm 
refers to this expression. 

867. Chremes is rather testy. " (There I tell him all this), so 
that he may ask you for the money as soon as possible." 

860. istins obsatnrabere, "you'll have your fiU of him." 

873. The stage is left empty, as after 748. 
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ACTUS Y. 

The preceding four acts have brought the play to a crisis. In 
the first act, or expoaitio, Clinia's love aflfairs furnish the opening 
situation. The nfext three acts contain the inwlutio, or plot, in 
which the main motive is the successful development of Cliti- 
pho's love aflfairs under cover of Clinia's through the agency of 
Syrus. Chremes, the father of Clitipho, is a self-confident man 
prone to advise others, and tries to help out Menedemus, the 
father of Clinia, by advising him to tolerate his son's behavior 
without openly encouraging it. Menedemus readily consents, 
and Chremes advises Syrus to arrange whatever is necessary to 
keep up the apparent deceit to be practised on Menedemus. 
Syrus adroitly utilizes this so as to deceive Chremes (who is 
ignorant of Clitipho's love aflfairs) in the very way in which 
Chremes had urged him to deceive Menedemus. 

The fifth act, or evolutio^ clears up the intricacies of the plot 
by turning the tables on Chremes, who now ascertains the truth 
about his own son. He who was so ready to advise others, so 
wise and sagacious, is caught in his own net. The love aflfuirs 
of Clitipho and Clinia are happily arranged, Clinia marrying 
Antiphila, the daughter of Chremes, and Clitipho renouncing 
Bacchis and taking a wife. As a last step Syrus is forgiven. 

Sc. 1. 

Menedemus has learned the truth about Clitipho. He com- 
municates it to Chremes, who is astounded and enraged beyond 
all measure, and resolves to disinherit his son and infiict exem- 
plary punishment on Syrus. The scene opens in trochaic sep- 
tenarii (874-907), changes suddenly to iambic senarii as the 
truth about Clitipho fiashes upon Chremes (908-939), and re- 
tums to trochaic septenarii for the rest of the scene (940-954). 

S75. adintor • • • monitor • • • praemonstrator, << helper,'' 
" prompter," " director," appear to be terms of theatrical mean- 
ing. Chremes had taken such complete charge of Menedemus 
that the latter had only acted the part assigned him. 

87 ?• plnmbens, " leaden-head." 

879^ Chremes steps out of his house reproving Sostrata with- 
in, because of her endless exclamations of joy over her newly 
found daughter. 
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882. illle = in tlie house of Menedcraus, wliere Syrus and 
Clitipho had gone to take the money to Bacchis, piomising to 
come back soon (833, 834;. 

886. Hahahae: Chremes cannot contain his laughter as he 
thinks what a fool Menederaus is. 

887. Yoltus hominiim flngit, " make up the very looks of 
men " as well as raake up the tricks. He's a great artist. 

888. Idem istnc mihi nenit in mentem is ironical. 

889. Yeterator, " an old hand." 

890. Ain tn? See note on And. 137. 

891. Qnid^ "how much" money. 

892. iniecisse nerba^ " threw in a word." 

897. qni, "inasmuch as." 

898. flnxit : Menedemus rubs in Chremes's saying uoltuB Jingit 
(887) with a vengeance. 

900. Qnid agiti "whafs he up to?" spoken aside. 

901. Vah, "pshaw," dissuasively, as though he said "you 
don't really want to know." 

906. Solns? . . . Solus, " alone ? — yes." 

908. For the change of metre here consult introductory note 
to the scene. 

909. Decem diemm familia, " supplies for ten days." They 
have eaten me out of house and home. 

910. Menedemus pretends not to see the point. He inquires 
whether Chremes says this because Clitipho has been so kind to 
his friend Clinia. 

911. "No! his she-fiiend" (Colman). 

914. Mene(}emus enjoys Chremes's discomfiture. 

917. qnae nidi! refers to 563 and 568. 

919, 920. non te respicis, just what Chremes had once said 
to Menedemus (see 70). This sharpens non tibi ego exempli aatia 
8um, 

921. apnd me, "rayself." Comp. apud me (And. 937) and 
apud t€ ( And. 408). Shakspeare has " he is not with himself ; 
let us withdraw '' (Titus Andronicus, 1. 1. 368). 

923. auxiliarier: See end of note pn And. 203. 

924--927« Menedemus reminds Chremes of his former advice. 
See 155-157. 

931. "I'll have to take to the hoe," as you did, but from 
a more urgent reason — poverty. On res redit corap. note 
on 113. 
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933. Exactly what Menedemus had done. 
935. nubat^ to carry out the betrothal which had been already 
accomplished (856). 

937. Notice the chiastic order. Qnid dotis? "how much of 
a dowry ?" dixisse^ ** say " in the sense of " allot." 

938. Dotis? in an absent sort of way. Chremes is intent on 
something else which the mention of a dowry had just suggested. 
He can cut oflf his son, at any rate, without anything. 

940. decreui : See 838. With Chremes's uew jilan the metre 
changes. 
942. illi is Clinia. Comp. diximjilio^ 937. 
946. Diffluit^ " overflowing," hence "wasting." 

948. Menedemus goes into his house to tell Clinia to make 
ready for his marriage. 

949. Hic, Clitipho. 

950,951. egoiie = nonne ego. exornatnm, "dressed out;" 
depexnm, " combed down." 

952. deridicnlo ac delectamento, " his sport and plaything." 
The highest oflfence of which a slave in comedy could be guilty 
was to deceive his master. Comp. note on And. 203. 

953. nidnae mnlieri, a common pleonasm, like our " widow 
womto." 

Sc. 2. 

Clitipho comes out with Menedemus and Syrus. He has just 
leamed of his father's intention to disinherit him. Chremes, 
with chilling severity, tells him his purpose and adds a grim 
hint as to Syrus^s punishment. He then leaves the stage, and 
Syrus suggests a plan to Clitipho in order to break the force of 
his father's anger. The scene until after Chremes departs (954- 
979) is in trochaic septenarii. With Syrus's new plan it changes 
to iambic octonarii, which continue as long as this plan is the 
subject of conversation (980-999). The rest of the scene (1000- 
1002), where Syrus spies Chremes about to come out, is in iambic 
septenarii. 

956« Clitipho would be glad to brazen it out, if possible. See 
note on 563. 

958. Qnoi flt, " to whom it happens." 

959. nisi qnod, "only that." See note on 119. 

960. Eccnm: After saying this Menedemus goes back into 
his house. 

11* 
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961. Quidqnid (eat) huius (quod) feei. 

963. Ooustruc Qnae essent beforc suauia^ 962. 

964. liaec^ *' my property liere," perhaps pointing to his house. 

965. Arrangc for translation, Ybi per te non lienit milii dare 
{mea lona) tibi, quoi prinio decuit {dare). 

966. proxumum^ " nearest relative," spoken in general sense, 
and hence masculine, although Antiphila is meant. 

969. Satius : See note on 475. 

971. Emori^ stronger than mori^ " I wish I were dead.-' 

972. Vbi scies^ " when you know [that " = quid dt uiicere], 
tnm istoc utitor^ " then try the other." istoc refers to Clitipho's 
exclamation em/m cupio, 

974. obesse huic, "should be visited on him." Hicet^ "you 
may go." Chremes is grim enough with Syrus. 

975. aram nec precatorem: Altars were placcs of tempo- 
rary rcfugc for slaves. The altar which in Terence invariably 
stands in the street would have been suitable for such a pui-pose. 
precator is an anteclassical word. It denotes an intercessor, 
some influential man who will intercede with a master in behalf 
of a slave. As a slave had no right of testimony and no civil 
standing in court, this was his only real resource against his 
master's cruelty. 

977, 978. Syrus must have his joke, no matter how desperate 
his situation. 

979. nos alienauit, " disinherited i^«," is very fine from Syrus. 

984. non aberit longius, " he'll soon be back." 

986. Syrus announces his new device to help Clitipho. 
horum, *'their child." 

989. causa, " an excuse ;" uera causa, " a good excuse." See 
And. 158. 

990. Syrus's question is shrewdly put. Chremes is cnraged 
at the deceit practised upon him through the agency of Syrus, 
more than by his son's bad conduct. See note on And. 203. 

991. matres omnes, ^'mothers are all." 
994. ** Ask them about your suspicion." 

996. quoius, nom. Comp. et quoia Oraeca sity 8. 

997, 998. quam maxume • • • tam faciiiume, "the more" — 
"the easier." For t.his use of superlatives comp. quam estis 
maxume potentes . . . tam maxume uos aequa noscere oportet (Adel. 
501, 503). in leges suas, "on his own terms." 

999. haud scio anne, "may be." 
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1001« adripi means "to be dragged before" a judge. Here 
" to be dragged away for punisliment." 

Sc. 3. 

Clitipho Las told his mother, Sostrata, that he is disinherited, 
and that he suspects this is because he is a foundling and not 
really her son. She remonstrates with her husband. The metres 
of the scene are alternately iambic octonarii (except 1004 and 
1008, which are each half an octonarius) and trochaic septenarii. 

1003. tu homo^ " my man." A little peremptory. mi uir, 
" my husband," is gentler. 

1006. nallamiie • • • umqnam: Comp. numquam umquam^ 
559. 

1010. Immo scis, " Oh, well ! then you do know." de inle- 
groj " all over again." 

1012. hoc = disinherit Clitipho. 

1015. Confltere, "admit it's so." Chremes can be brutal. 
Au expresses astonishment and pain. See note on And. 751. 
istuc inimicis siet, " that would do for your enemies,'' but not 
for your wife. 

101 ?• The sense is "must you insist he is your son, because 
there is no other proof (that you ever had a son) but that you 
say so ?" 

1018. Quod filia est inuenta is troublesome to explain. The 
most natural sense to put upon it is " do you say this (that I am 
too easily satisfied he is my son), because I am satisfied ( on 
slight evidence — only a ring) that I have found my daughter ?" 

1019. moribns; " in character." 

1023^ seuerus, " solemn," " proper." censeas, " you'd think 
he was really so." 

Sc. 4. 

The rest of the play is in trochaic septenarii. 

1024-1027. Clitipho has evidcntly prepared his speech. His 
distress has driven him into a solemnity which sits hard on him 
and makes his formal talk sound a little sophomorical. 

1032. si me metuis is Chremes's argument in place of Sos- 
trata^s gentle si me amm, 

1033^ 1034. Quos % the old Clitipho again in spite of himself. 
See quid ego fecif 563. gerro, "n tiiflerj" flrans^ "a cheat;" 
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bellno^ "aglatton ;" ganeo^ " a rake ;" damnosns^ " a spendtbrifk." 
crede et credito^ "believe this and then believe (if you can)." 

1035-1037. Clitipho takes lofty ground. This enrages 
Chremes. ea cansa^ that is, because he is his parent. In 
answer to Clitipho^s hint in parentis. 

1038. Deos nescio^ ^' I don't know about the gods. See note 
on 396. Sostrata is so prone to call on the gods that Chremes 
grows a little weary of it. See 889. 

1040. obseqnare^ " obey." 

1041. Non, " did you not ?" 

1042. hac, " your mother here." uerbnm tnrpe = meretricem. 

1043. Clitipho is now unmasked before his mother. Hc 
breaks down. 

Sc. 5. 

Menedemus thinks Chremes has gone far enough. He has 
overheard their conversation from his house and comes out to 
help Clitipho. Syrus knows better than to come out at such a 
juncture, and so still remains in Menedemus's house. 

1050. exorent: See note on And. 167. 

1051. Si me ninom nis^ pater^ is about the only considera- 
tion Clitipho has left to urge. 

1052. ne tam offirma te^ " don't be so stubbom.^' 

1053. Quid istnc ? See note on And. 572. Chremes yields to 
the combined assault. 

1066. Fater! in dismay. What! give up Bacchis? 

1067. ipsnm^ "from him." Sostrata^s promise is not enough 
for Chremes. Perii, in a broken and doleful voice, is all Cliti- 
pho can say. 

1058. ntmm nolt, "whichever he likes," either give up 
Bacchis and marry or be disowned. Menedemus then reasons 
with Clitipho. 

1060. lepidam^ "charming." Sostrata is apt to be a little 
premature. Comp. ad me recipio : faeiet^ 1056. 

1062. Caesiam^ "cat-eyed." adnnco^ "turned up," "snub- 
nosed." 

1063. elegans^ " dainty." animnm ibi esse, " that his mind 
was set on such things." Clitipho, who has consorted with a 
meretrix, is a fine fellow to be dainty about the choice of a wife. 

1064. Clitipho is alarmed at Sostrata's first selection. So he 
will choose for himself. 

1067« See note on And. 961. 
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Pkologvs, 1-53, iambic senarii. 
AcT I. Sc. 1, 53-174, iambic senarii. 

Sc. 2, 175, trochaic octonarius. 

176, " septenarius. 

177, " octonarius. 

178, " quateraarius. 
179-180, " septenarii. 

(ii. l,from213), 181-229, iambic octonarii. 

AcT II. (ii. 2), Sc. 1, 230-241, iambic octonarii. 

(ii. 3), Sc. 2, 242-256, trochaic septenarii. 
257-264, iambic octonarii. 
265-311, " senarii. 

312, • trochaic septenarius. 

313, " octonarius. 
314-339, " septenarii. 
340-380, iambic senarii. 

(ii. 4), Sc. 3, 381-397, trochaic septenarii. 
398-404, iambic octonarii. 
405-409, " senarii. 

AcT in. Sc. 1, 410-5 llyiambic senarii. 

Sc. 2, 512-561, iambic senarii. 

Sc. 3, 562, 563, trochaic octonarii. 

564, ^ " septenarius. 

565, iambic octonarius. 

566, " quateraariusL 
567-569, trochaic octonarii. 
570, 571, " septenarii. 

572, " octonarius. 

573, " septenarius. 
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AcT in. Sc. 3, 574, trochaic octonarius. 

575-578, iambic octonarii. 

579, trochaic septenarius. 
580-582, « octonarii. 
583, 584, " septenarii. 
585-588, iambic octonarii. 
589,590, " senarii. 
591-613, trochaic septenarii. 

(iv. 1), Sc. 4, 614-622, iambic octonarii. 

623-667, trochaic septenarii, 
(iv. 2), 603-678, iambic octonarii. 

(iv. 3), Sc. 5, 679-707, iambic septenarii. 

708, " senarius. 

709-722, trochaic septenaiii. 

(iv. 4), Sc. 6, 723-748, iambic septenarii. 

AcT rV. (iv. 5), Sc. 1, 749-804, iambic senarii. 

(iv. 6), Sc. 2, 805-828, iambic senarii. 

(iv. 7), Sc. 3, 829-841, iambic senarii. 

(iv. 8), Sc. 4, 842-873, iambic senarii. 

AcT V. Sc. 1, 874-907, trochaic septenariL 

908-939, iambic senarii. 
940-954, trochaic septenarii. 

Sc. 2, 954-979, trochaic septenarii, 
980-999, iambic octonarii. 
1000-1002, " senarii. 

Sc. 3, 1003, iambic octonarius. 
1004, " quatemarius. 

1005-1011, " octonarii. 
1012-1016, trochaic septenarii. 
1017-1018, iambic octonarii. 

1019, " quaternarius. 

1020, " octonarius. 
1021-1023, trochaic septenarii. 

Sc. 4, 1024-1044, trochaic septenarii. 

Sc. 5, 1045-1067, trochaic septenarii. 
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. The didascalia follows the arrangement of Dziatzko. 

Periocha 7. Vt Eins^ Umpfenbach, Fleckeisen, Dziatzko. 
ETEIUS^ A, followed by Wagner. Bt yields to an unforced 
grammatical explanation as ut docs not. 

9. Sunni; Umpfenbach,Fleckeisen. Snam^ Dziatzko, arguing 
from Eun. 361. 

Prologm 5. Heanton timommenos^ Umpfenbach, Fleckeisen, 
Dziatzko. See Dziatzko'8 Introduction to his edition of the 
/^Phormio,^^ p. 12 (note 2). llauton timoramenos^ Hitschl, 
Wagner. 

€• Rejected as spurious by Ihne, whose judgment has been 
generally accepted. Dziatzko says of the verse, grammaticorum 
sapientiam redolet, So much of the argument, however, as rests 
upon the idea that duplex quae ex argumento facta est simplici 
means that Terence resorted to contaminatio, and that the verse 
therefore directly contradicts integra and integram (4), the tech- 
nical contradictory of contaminata, is not forcible, for although 
Terence has two sets of characters involving a main plot and a 
cross-plot, he might have invented the second set of characters 
which make up the cross-plot without having resort to con- 
taminatio. 

7-9. Dziatzko has argued with acuteness that these three 
lines are not properly part of this prologue, but have strayed 
over in some fortuitous way from the earlier short " Hecyra " 
prologue, where they evidently belong. He therefore removes 
them. But as this leaves the rest of 1-15 in disordered sequence, 
other changes are needful in the way of reconstruction. When 
7-9 is removed, 10 goes also, because it is a transition made up 
to serve between 9 and 11. Then the awkwardness of 11-15, 
the natural sequel to 1-3, becomes apparent. Shifting this so 
that it immediately foUows 1-3, the disposition of 4-6 is all that 
remains. 6 is spurious, This leaves 4-5, which is allowed to 
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stand before IG sqq., because 5 is naturally prefatory to 16 if 
something be supplied, sucb as 

Nvlla dlia graeca in ed scrihunda hic usus est. 
Thus the order becomes 1-3, 11-15, 4-5, gap, 16 sqq. The diffi- 
culties of reconstruction are great. 7-9 may be set down as out 
of place in the ** Heauton timorumenos," but how to eflfect the 
resulting necessary rearrangement is not sufficiently clear. 

13« Sed, MSS. Si, Bentley, followed by editors generally. 
Guyetus thought sed was jactantiae et vanitatis plenum, and 
consequently, to make Ambi vius boast that his facundia was on 
a par (tantum) with Terence's composition, was oJ officio Prologi 
dbhorrem, Hence Bentley alters 8ed to the more modest «i. But 
is this necessary ? If tantum may be read "only so much as" 
or " no better than " in its restrictive sense, the difficulty van- 
ishes. Though authority for tantum in this sense when joined 
with quantum is hard to find, yet the restrictive use of tantum 
alone is common enough in comedy, and it is as easy to assume 
tantum in this sense as boldly to alter the text. See Hec. 813, 
Eun. 996 ; Plaut. Trin. 22, Cas. 87, Merc. 283. 

31. Umpfenbach hns a comma after serao« 

64. habet^ Umpfenbach. 

05. Serni eomplnres^ Umpfenbncli, following Guyet. Semos 
eompluris^ A, Fleckeisen, Dziatzko. 

S2. laboris est^ nollem^ Umpfenbach. laborist^ nollem^ 
Fleckeisen, Wagner, Dziatzko. 

83. memisti of the MSS. and Umpfenbach occurs nowhere 
else in Terence. Corrected by Fleckeisen to commemisti. El 
mihi, Umpfenbach on slender MSS. authority. EUEU, ACFPD*. 

115. beninolentia, Umpfenbach, foUowing Calliopian MSS. 
sapientia, Fleckeisen, Wagner, Dziatzko, following corrector's 
recension in A, where the verse is omitted. 

125. Tideo alios: festinare, Umpfenbach. 

143. exereirent, Umpfenbach and most editors. EXERCE- 
RENT, MSS. (except E, which has EXERCENT). Comp. m 
Ulis exercendis (74) and hic me exerceo (146). 

154. qni flt^ Umpfenbach, with most MSS. qnod flt is Bent- 
ley's emendation, foUowed by Dziatzko. qnom flt, ibi, Fleck- 
eisen, Wagner. 

165. impnlerim^ MSS. liinc pepnlerim^ Bentley. 

174« Wanting in A. 

1S5» Umpfcnbach has no comma after esset* 
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219. meiist^ Umpfenbach, following Fleckeisen. An unnec- 
essary emendation. The MSS. read MEUS^ and fadt may be 
understood, as Dziatzko suggests. 

228. rectest without ' ', Umpfenbach. 

232. mnltae opiniones qnae mihi animnm exangeant in all 
the MSS. Bentley attacked this reading on two grounds — first, 
that emugere animum applies only to expressions of joy, and, 
second, that opiniones is nonsense because there was only one 
opinio, or "feeling," which Clinia entertained, and that is ex- 
pressed in uereor (231). Accordjngly he rewrote the line 
(" audacteTy'' as he said) multa^ opinionem hanc quae mihi anim^, 
Later editors have endeavored to be more moderate. But Bent- 
ley's argument rests on a very narrow array of instances. exaugere 
is an exceedingly rare word, and even if no instance can be shown 
of its application to grief as well as joy, we have such instances 
in the use of the simpler augeo (comp. augeo moerore^ Plaut. Stich. 
55) of which exaugeo is merely an intensive. In regard to opinio- 
Ties there is more difficulty. Its natural meaning is "opinions." 
But multae opinionea is clearly connected with and explained by 
its appositives enumerated in occasio, locus, aetas, mater ( 233 ). 
From this connection thcre is no escape except in slaughtering 
the text, and Bentley saw this as clearly as any one. But is 
there not some meaning for opiniones which is suitable to its 
appositives ? " Irapressions," " ideas," or even " suspicions " (see 
Cael. in Cic. Ep. Fam. 8. 10. 2) have authority, though outside of 
Terence. The separate instances out of which these opiniones 
arise are given in the appositives. Translate "so many suspi- 
cions conspire to torment my mind ; — there's her opportunities, 
the place, her youth, etc." 

238. [^iam^J, Umpfenbach. 

289. Umpfenbach does not print any indication of the gap 
after this line. See other note on 289. 

290. CAPILLUSPEXUS, A. 

297. I have transferred Umpfenbach's ? after Sein to the end 
of the verse. 

300. disciplina est eisdem mnnerarier, Urapfenbach, with 
preponderance of MSS. eis demnnerarier is Fleckeisen^s con- 
jecture, with some MS. support. It avoids the awkwardness 
ofeisdem, which had been noticed from before Bentley's time. 

353. Ridicnlnm est, Umpfenbach. 

402. duras, Umpfenbach, after the MSS.; also Dziatzko. 
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The DQmbers denote pages. Bnt when two nnmbers are joined by a colon 
the second denotes the line of tbe play. Thus **abhinc 134 : 69" refers to the 
note on the G9th line of the play, fonnd on page 134. 



ahhinc 134:69. 

abi in malam rem 156:317. 

aba 228 : 399. 

Act-division xxv, xxvi. 

Actors xxi, xxiv. 

actumst 166:465. 

adeo 162:415,212:54. 

adfectare uiam 225 : 801. 

adfinis with gen. 220:215. 

adfinUas 151 : 247. 

adiiUor 247 : 875. 

adptUit ad 128 : 1. 

adripere 251 : 1001. 

adsimvlo 141 : 168. 

aduorsitores 135 : 83. 

Aediles 125. 

apfjrotus 156:309. 

atqm quicqvmn 164:434. 

aequi bonique facio 244 : 788. 

aequus 163:426-431. 

Afranius xiii. 

affo 133:46. 

ain^ 140:137. 

aio 140:137. 

aiunt parenthetical 157:321,187: 

805. 
Alciphron x. 
alienare 250 : 979. 
Alliteration 220:209. 
Altar on stage 182:726,250:975. 
alterae = alte^^i fem. 224 : 272. 
altercare for alte7'cari 178:663. 
Alter JExitus Andriae 197. 



alterlus 177:628. 
Ambivius Turpio xxiii, 125. 
amx) " thank " 227 : 360, 229 : 404. 
amxyr used of the person loved 

221 : 230. 
Anastrophe 219 : 189, 224 : 265. 
'Avdpia of Menander 129: 9-12. 
Andronicus xii. 
angiportum xxi. 
animum inducere 211:41. 
annona carast 183:746. 
antea 133:52. 
Aniipho.adrdescens 207. 
antiqitom obtines 188 : 817. 
anui8z=anus 224:287. 
Apollinaris 127. 
ApoIIodorus x. 
apud me 162 : 408, 248 : 921. 
apud me sis uolo 217: 162. 
argentum "money" 223:248. 
Aristophanes ix. 
Aristotle xi. 

aquilae senectus 233 : 520. 
aspeUere 224:261. 
astu 148:210. 
astutia 182:723. 
Asyndeton 134 : 64, 167 : 834. 
at in imprecations 178:666. 
Athenian funeral 137 : 108, 138 : 

117. 
Athenian orphan law 135 : 71. 
Atilius Praenestinus 127. 
atque after CQmparatives 180 : 698. 
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atqui 164:435. 
attentm 155:303. 
attraction 128:2,214:87. 
au 184:751. 
aiLctm damno 238 : 628. 
aurum " jewelry " 223 : 248. 
awtpicato 169 : 533. 
aui . . . aid 230 : 420. 
autumo 210: 19. 

Bacchis meretrix 207. 
holm 240 : 673. 
hona "faithful" 228:388. 
bona uerba 147 : 204. 

Oaecilius xvii, xviii. 

Calliopius xl. 

cantare 223:260. 

Canthara niUrix 207. 

cantor xxii, 197 : 981. 

caput 160:371. 

careo with gen. 228 : 400. 

camufex 144 : 183. 

cavea xx. 

caue faxia 184:753. 

cama "case in eourt" 195:949. 

cama = " excuse " 151 : 257. 

-e^ 171 : 580. 

cedo 140:150. 

cesso 157:343. 

Chiasm 152:278,220:206. 

Xopog XXV. 

Chrem£8 senex 207. 

clanctdum 232:472. 

clamulae xxxi. 

comoedia palliata xiii. 

como&iia togata xiii. 

commotm 191 : 864. 

confectm 155:303. 

conjidens 191 : 855. 

conflidor 136:93. 

contaminatio xv, xxix, 128, 129, 

131, 142, 154. 
credibilis 176 : 625. 
crepare 218:173. 
cudSre 242:740. 
cunei xxi. 
curriculo 242:733. 

damnum 140: 141. 
dare " explain " 209 : 10. 



dare malum 164:431. 

dare paucis uerbis 216 : 138. 

dare supplicinm 216: 138. 

dare turbas 216 : 138. 

dare uerba 216:138. 

deamx) 245:825. 

Demoustratives 132 : 43. 

demunerarier 257 : 300. 

denique 213 : 69. 

dewum uitam apti sumiis 240 : 693. 

deorsum 143 : 176. 

deos nescio 252 : 1038. 

depereo 234 : 525. 

despondeo 136:102. 

dictum ac factum 160 : 382, 244 : 

760. 
didascaliae 126, 207. 
diecula 181 : 710. 
dies "time" 230:422. 
Diminutives 150 : 231. 
Dioiiysia 217:162, 242:733. 
Diphilus X. 
disputari in 129:15. 
domina 225:298. 
Donatus xl. 
dos 136 : 101. 

drachuma 165 : 451, 217 : 146. 
dramatis personae xxiv. 
Dromo seruos 207. 
dudum 189:824. 
dtiint 178:666. 

ecastor 155:305. 

eccum 171 : 580. 

ecfero 138:117. 

edepol 155 : 306. 

ego first word in formal communi- 

cations 179 : 675. 
eho, ehodum 135 : 88. 
Ellipsis 150:232,160:440. 
emori 250:971. 
Enclitics 151 : 240, 153 : 296, 161 : 

401. 
enim 189:823. 
enim uero 136 : 91. 
Ennius 130:18. 
ivreKTodiov xxv. 
ephebi 133:61. 
Epicharmus ix, xv. 
eradico 184:761. 
est guod with indicative 164 : 448. 
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etiam 137:116. 

etiam in rcmoDStrances 221 : 285. 

eisi 215:119. 

Euripides xii. 

evolutio xxvi. 

ez animo 186 : 794. 

ezatigere animum 25 : 232. 

exercerent 256 : 143. 

i^odoc XXV. 

exposUio xxvi. 

fahvXa Atellana vii. 

fahula mixta 211 : 36. 

fahula motoria 211 : 36. 

fabula atataria 211:36. 

fahvlae = " nonsense !" 149 : 224. 

face 189:821,214:80. 

facere with abl. of person 175 : 

614. 
facio 133:46. 

familia "supplies" 248:909. 
faxint 217:161. 
faxo followed by ind. 191 : 854. 
ferewhh negative 212:56. 
Fesccnnine verses vii. 
fidem soluere 177 : 643. 
filius 136:98. 
fio 217:147. 
fiunt morihus 245 : 839. 
foraSy foriSy foris^ fores 171 : 580, 

230 : 426. 
forum = dyopd xxi. 
fundus 242:732. 
furcifer 175:618. 
Furius xviii. 
futtilis 174:609. 

Genitivc in 4 in 4th declension 

159 : 369. 
Genitive after pendeo 241 : 727.. 
ffnatus 136:98. 
ffradus xxi. 

gratiam inire 225 : 302. 
grex 125,211:45. 

hahet 135:83. 

haec:=hae 157:328. 

hahahae 248:886. 

Iiaud quaquam 219: 175. 

Iiaud scio an 168 : 525. 

hem? after a qucstion 187:803. 



hercle 155 : 305. 

heiis tu 235:550. 

hicine 171:580. 

Historical infinitive 134:62, 136: 

97. 
]wc = hm 160:386. 
hoc deiKTiK(l!)g 230:410. 
hoc audi 172:590, 178:660. 
hoc mali 221 : 229. 
?iomo pronominal ] 64 : 436. 
homo superfluous 184:765. 
hospita 164:439. 

ihi = " thereupon " 140 : 149. 

ihi tum 137 : 105. 

id negoti 128 : 2. 

id propterea 162 : 414, 204 : 414. 

idcirco 180:690. 

idoneus ad 216: 133. 

ilicet 250 : 974. 

illicine 219 : 199. 

illoz=zilloc 158:362. 

immo 189:823,214:94. 

Impf. in -ibam^ 4th conj. 132 : 38, 

225 : 309. 
in nuptias conicere 173:602. 
in portu nauigo 166:480. 
in proxumo hic apposition 212 : 54. 
in tempore 185 : 783. 
in uado 190 : 845. 
inde 212:54. 
inicere uerha 248 : 892. 
iniuria 141 : 156. 
inludere in 184 : 758. 
inmortcditas mihi datast 196:969. 
inquam 140 : 137. 
inscripsi 217 : 144. 
insolens 193:907. 
integer 208 : 4. 
inierea loci 223 : 257. 
interea usque 216:136. 
interminor 167 : 496. 
inv>enmtu>s 151 : 245. 
involutio xxvi. 
ipsus 168:360. 
is perditum 139 : 184. 
is quaesitum 226:315. 
istorsum 236:588. 
istuc 145:186. 
istuc with gen. 215 : 109. 
luno Lucina 166:473. 
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luppiter in exclamations 223 : 256, 

238 : 630. 
iu8 summum 244 : 796. 

KoXKov XX. 

lado 178:648. 

Laelius xviii. 

lassus 165:303. 

latSre tecto 240 : 672. 

Lavinius xviii, 128: 7. 

lex = " stipulation " 146 : 196. 

li^er homo 157 : 380. 

li^eri "children" in general 192: 

891. 
liquido 183:729. 
locus = " room " 141 : 154. 
Lncian x. 

ludi Megalenses xxiii, 126. 
hidi Jiomani xxiii. 

mala "shrewd" 237:599. 

malitia 182:723. 

mMlum 140 : 141. 

mulum interjectional 226 : 318, 241 : 

716. 
Masks xxi. 

m^a solius cattsa 216 : 129. 
meditatus 162:406. 
m^hercle 155: 305. 
m£mx)rahUis 176 : 625. 
Menander x-xii. 
Menandru 127. 
merces 217: 145. 
Metres of the Andria 199-201. 
Metres of the Heauton timorume- 

nos 253, 254. 
Metres of Plautus xvi. 
Metres of Terence xxx-xxxix. 
Almost entirely iambic and 

trochaic xxx. 
Dipod the unit of scanning 

XXX. 

lambic metres xxxi. 
Trochaic metres xxxii. 
Dactylic tetrameter xxxii. 
Cretic tetrameter xxxii. 
Bacchiac tetrameter xxxii. 
Ohoriambic tctrameter xxxii. 
Substitutes in iambic and tro- 
chaic metres xxxiii. 



Tendency to reduce weak 

sounds xxxiii. 
Word-accent and verse-accent 

xxxiv. 
Illustrations from English po- 

etry xxxiv, xxxv. 
Various forms of sound-weak- 

ening xxxvi-xxxviii. 

(1) Unaccented vowels next 

to accented vowels weak- 
ened xxxvi, xxxvii. 
(a) ^_=Z^ ^ 
{y) s-/ =:w w =iv 

(2) Final consonants obscured 

xxxvii. 

(3) Double consonants disre- 

frarded xxxviii. 

(4) Coalescingof voweIs(8yni- 

zesis) xxxviii. 
How to read the metres xxxix. 
m£tuo with abl. 137: 105. 
mi homo 182:721. 
mi uir 251 : 1003. 
Middle Comedy ix. 
mime vii. 

mina 165:451, 217:145. 
mirum ni 173 : 598. 
miito "let go" 219:177. 
modo 143:173. 
modo^ modo ut^ ut modo in wishes 

162:409. 
monitor 218 : 171, 247 : 876. 
morem gerere 177:641. 
morigera 153 : 294. 
mulier pronominal 221 : 231. 
mulier superfluous 184:755. 
Music in theatres xxii. 
musicus 210 : 23. 

Naevius xiii, 130:18. 
natu " by nature " 239 : 645. 
nezzznae 220:217. 
ne=znonne 130:17. 
necessus 203 : 372, 227 : 360. 
neclegentia xvi, 130 : 21. 
nempe 170:567,239:639. 
nequ£ for aut 213 : 64. 
nescioquis 157:340. 
Neuter for masculine 155 : 306. 
New Comedy ix, x. 
nisi 215:119. 
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nohUis "notorious" 221:228. 
nodus in scirpo 195 : 941. 
mdli genitive 1*74 : 608. 
mUlius^ mUlius 174 : 608. 
nulltis 8um 178 : 699. 
nummtia 217 : 145. 
nunciam 141 : 171. 
nuper = nupei'a 212 : 53. 

obolus 159:369,217:145. 

obsaturabSre 246:869. 

oeius 182:724. 

odium 194: 941. 

Oedipus 145 : 194. 

offmdere 224:285. 

Old Comedy ix. 

olim *'once upon a time" 149: 

221, 194:925. 
omen = " proraise " 146 : 196. 
omnis = ullus 161 : 391. 
operam do 141 : 157. 
oppido 239:669. 
optata loquere 238:611. 
optato 169:533. 
orator 209:11. 
opxnfTrpa XX. 
oniamenta 245 : 837. 
Oxymoron 238:628. 

Pamphilm ad^descens 207. 

Pass. inf. in -ier 147:203, 220: 

206. 
Pass. participle as oblique predi- 

cate 179:684. 
paulo 220:205. 
pax 225:291. 
pedisequi 138:121. 
per mc, per te 239 : 640. 
per te dixtram oro 153 : 289. 
per tempus 185 : 783. 
perdere "afflict" 187:803. 
pe}'egrina 140 : 146, 164 : 439. 
UEpivBiaot Menander 129:9-12. 
periochae 127. 
persona 127, 207. 
Phaedria adulescens 207. 
Philemon x. 
pistrinum 146 : 196. 
plaudite 197:981. 
Plautus xiv-xvii, xxvii, 127, 130: 

18. 



Pleonasm 150:239. 
plerique omnes 134 : 55, 245 : 830. 
plumbeus 247:877. 
poeta 128:1,208:2. 
pol 155:305. 
Posidippus X. 
poste 204:483. 
postUla 231:447. 
postridi^ 140 : 144. 
potissimum 165 : 454, 196 : 962. 
prae causal 189 : 825. 
praemxmstrator 247 : 875. 
praeter "beyond" 220:201. 
precator 250 : 975. ^ 

preci 173:601. 
primo 148:211. 
primum 148:211. 
pro deum fdem 212 : 61. 
procliuis 181:701-703. 
proinde quasi 213 : 65. 
Prolepsis 151 : 264, 160 : 377, 212 : 
56, 219:189, 224:284. 

TTjOoXoyOff XXV. 

prologus xxvi, 127, 208. 
proprium 181 : 716. 
prorsus 143 : 176. 
proscenium xxi. 
prouideo 144 : 183. 
Public games xxiii. 
pultare 218 : 173. 
piUpitum xxi. 
pytisando 231:457. 

quando = quandoquidem 188 : 818. 

quasi ad 217: 146. 

qui abl. 156:307, 161:402, 168: 

612, 220:205. 
qui abI. = "how?" 165:302,168: 

362. * 

qui "inasmuch as" 248:897. 
quizzzqualis 133:47. 
qui = siquis 136:93. 
qui = quo 128:6,244:778. 
^Mi="why?" 140:150. 
quid agit f 248 : 900. 
quid ais? 139:137,170:575. 
quid hominum 188 : 745. 
quid sibi ttoltf 160:375. 
quiescere (imp.) with abl. 180:691. 
quin with ind. in que8tions = 

" why not ?" 245 : 832. 
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guis tu 68? 177:635. 
qmius -a -um 185 : 765. 
quoquam 1 84 : 760. 
quorsum 143 : 176. 

recla uia 173 : 600, 240 : 706. 
redire "revert" 186:799. 
res rediit 215 : 113. 
Rhamnusium 194:930. 

satim 232:476. 

satrapes 231:452. 

satura vii. 

Saturnian metre viii. 

scaena xxi. 

scelus 141:159,174:607. 

UKflvi) XX. 

Scene-division xxiv. 

sdham 225:309. 

Scipio Africanus xviii. 

scitus 167:486,220:210. 

scrupulus 194 : 940. 

se erga 210:189. 

sedvlo 179:679. 

seorsum 143 : 176. 

sepulcrum 139 : 128. 

sei^mones caedere 222 : 242. 

seruibas 132:38. 

setius 168:507. 

seuerus 251 : 1023. 

si caelum ruat 241 : 719. 

sicine 180.689,218:166. 

sis = 8i uis 227 : 369. 

sodes 135 : 85, 232 : 459. 

solide solum 196 : 964. 

Sophrorva nutrix 207. 

Sostrata matrona 207. 

studeo with acc. 134 : 59. 

Subjunctive in questions of neg- 

ative implication 216 : 128- 

131. 
Fiibiunctive in repeated questions 

145:191. 
S ibjunctive used indifferently for 

indicative 169:536. 
Superlatives in correlative pairs 

250 : 997. 
surdo narrare fabuiam 220 : 222. 
symhoUt 135 : 88. 
Syncopated verb-forms 141 : 150. 
Syrus seruos 207. 



talentum 165:451,217:145. 

tamm 215 : 119. 

tantisper dum 217:147. 

tetnere 238 : 620, 242 : 741. 

tempus = ''youili" 145:188. 

tanpm diei 218: 168. 

tempust concedere or monere 218: 

169. 
teiieo 135:86. 

Terence (influence) xxix, xxx. 
Terence (language) xxvi, xxvii. 
Terence (life) xvii-xix. 
Terence fmanuscripts) xl. 
Terence (metres) xxxi-xxxix. 
Terence (plays) xix. 
Terence (style) xxvii-xxix. 
Terence (the text) xxxix, xl. 
tettUissem, tetulit 187 : 808. 
Textual notes — Andria 202-206. 
Textual notes — Heauton timoru- 

menos 255-258. 
Theatre xix-xxi. 
Theophrastus xi. 
tihiae deTdtrae 207. 
tihiae impares 207. 
tihiae pares 127, 207. 
tihia^ sinistrae 207. 
tihicen xxii. 

timeo as neuter verb 222 : 241. 
Tmesis 151 : 263, 165 : 455, 167 : 486. 
tolerahUis "tolerant" 220:205. 
tollere 149:219. 
tutimet 227 : 374. 

uah 223:263. 

uas 216:141. 

uhi uhi 179:684. 

uecordia 177:626. 

uel used singly 179 : 680. 

uerba dare 143 : 177, 148 : 211. 

uerba facere 143 : 177. 

uere 217:154. 

uero 189:823. 

uerus ."just" 177:629. 

uestimentum 216 : 141. 

ueterator 248:889. 

uia xxi. 

uicem = inuicem 243 : 749. 

uidua mulier (pleonasm), 249 : 953. 

uilla 241:731. 

uir pronominal 164:436. 
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uiao 169:535. 
ultro 186:100. 
uocittom 214 : 90. 
uoho 281:44*7. 
uoiius fingere 248 : 887. 
uoitrarum 228:386. 
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mqae 216: 136. 
mque dum 216 : 136. 
ut repeated 189:830. 
ut ut 179 : 684. 

utor etc. with acc. 128 : 5, 213 : 66, 
228:401. 
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